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EDITOR'S PAG 


In Praise of 18-Footers 
UNCAS, the boat on the cover of this issue, is a newly 
built Buzzards Bay 18—a daysailer-weekender designed in 
1903 by Nathanael G. Herreshoff. The "18" refers to her 
waterline length, for she measures 29' on deck. Her builder, 
Alec Brainerd, describes her as “опе of the smallest designs 
of this type that have ample cabin space for occasional 
overnight use..." 

An 18'waterline does, indeed, represent a sweet spot 
in sailboat design—something I came to realize several 
years ago when researching the stories behind a selection 
of images from the archives of Willard B. Jackson. Jackson 
was a pioneering marine photographer from Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, who shot between 1898 and 1937; his images 
document the rise of the “knockabout” type—loosely 
defined as a modest-sized jib-and-mainsail sloop with no 
bowsprit (see WB No. 190). 

A number of knockabout fleets sailed on Massachusetts 
Bay in Jackson's day, including a 21-footer, a 22-footer, and 
a 25-footer. These fleets all saw quick rises in popularity— 
and sometimes quick declines. The 18^waterline class, 
however, gave rise to something enduring. It came along 
in 1900 in Duxbury, Massachusetts, and with much fanfare 
it spread to other towns around the Bay in 1901. “This is 
going to be the popular class among small boats," read a 
report in The Rudder magazine. "They are very seaworthy 
and are by no means slow, and for afternoon sailing they 
cannot be beaten." 

B.B. Crowninshield designed these earliest boats, his 
orders being to draw a boat that could be singlehanded, 
would be seaworthy, and could be cruised and daysailed 
as well as raced. In addition to the waterline length limit, 
the boats had a displacement limit of 4,000 15, a sail area 
restriction of 450 sq ft, and a minimum cabin length of 
6’. Twenty-five years after the appearance of the Duxbury 
fleet, the sailing world was populated with uncounted 
one-design classes of the same basic dimensions as the 
18-footers. These included the Alden-designed Triangles, 
the Herreshoff-designed S-boats, the Crowninshield- 
designed Dark Harbor 17s, and the Mower-designed Long 
Island Sound Interclubs. 

The Buzzards Bay 18 is a few pounds heavier than the 
limit imposed on the Duxbury 18-footers, and it's driven 
by a few more square feet of sail. But the boat's general 
dimensions and intent evoke those early 18-footers. I 
visited aboard UNCAS last fall, when researching an article 
on glued-edge carvel planking (see page 61), and was 
surprised to learn that so fine a design had lain dormant 
for more than a century. And I'm struck once again by 
what a perfectly proportioned and manageable daysailer- 
weekender can be designed on 18' of waterline. 
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Credit Is Due: Charlie Hankins 


Editors: 

I was quite surprised that your article 
"Revisiting the Classics: The Sea Bright 
Skiffs" (WB No. 230) did not mention 
Charlie Hankins of Lavallette, New 
Jersey. Charlie, his brother Jim, and 
father Charles Sr. built more Sea Bright 
skiffs than all of the builders you did 
cite, combined, since the early 1930s. 
There wasn't a beach in New Jersey, or 
on the East Coast for that matter, that 
didn't have a Hankins lifeguard boat. 

Before his passing Charlie was 
vehemently against ever having his 
boats constructed in fiberglass, as 
some builders are doing now. Charlie 
always drove his old pickup down 
to South Jersey and hand-picked his 
cedar trees to build the boats with. 
I'm certainly glad that you mentioned 
Peter Guthorn's The Sea Bright Skiff and 
Other Shore Boats, which is the definitive 
authority on the boats. However, there 
is an excellent video online titled The 
Sea Bright Skiff: Working on the Jersey Shore 
(http://www.folkstreams.net/film,41), 
which actually shows Charlie building 
his boats. Also, the Toms River Seaport 
Society web site (www.tomsriverseaport. 
org) has some interesting stuff on 
Hankins boats. 

By the way—the modern Sea Bright 
life-saving surfboat shown on page 
33 is anything but a lifeguard beach 
boat. It's a fiberglass copy originally 
built for the Sandy Hook lifeguards to 
use in the lifeguard competition held 
every summer all along the New Jersey 
coast. That noise you just heard was old 
Charlie turning over in his grave looking 
at that picture. 

Art Lloyd 
Union, New Jersey 


Credit Is Undue: Dudley Dix 
Hi Matt, 
Thanks for the mentioning me in your 
editorial in WB No. 229—also to Reuel 
B. Parker for crediting me with beating 
him to the boatbuilding method that he 
is using, with laminated plywood bottom 
combined with sheet plywood sides. 

However, I can't claim to have beaten 
him to that method because I have 
never used it. I developed the radius- 
chine plywood method, which combines 
а laminated plywood turn of the bilge 
with sheet-plywood bottom and side 
panels. The prototype boat that I built 
to test the method was the Didi 38 
BLACK CAT, which I have raced across 
the South Atlantic three times. We plan 
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to race across again in January 2014, 
between Cape Town and Rio de Janeiro. 
Although I did not beat Reuel to 
his method, Rob Humphries did. He 
designed the H22 in 1994 for that 
method at the same time that I was 
designing my radiuschine plywood 
prototype. 
Dudley Dix 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
Dragger Memories 
To the Editor: 
Kudos to WoodenBoat and Randy 
Peffer for an excellent article about 
the New England dragger RICHARD & 
ARNOLD—and the Dutras’ wonderful 
story of using and caring for the aging 
vessel through changing times (WB 
No. 230). I grew up spending summers 
in Provincetown (my mother still lives 
there) and remember a vibrant fishing 
community. I attended two Blessings 
of the Fleet in the early 1970s aboard 
VICTORY II, a very similar boat that 
was tragically lost in 1984 with three 
aboard. 

It has been sad to watch these 
able boats fade away as technology, 
regulation, and all things modern 
challenge their relevance. I offer one 
minor correction to the article: The 
lighthouse in the photo on page 55 
is the Long Point Light, not the Race 
Point light. The Race Point Light, while 
indeed iconic, is round and not square, 
and in my opinion is not as starkly 
beautiful as the Long Point Light and 
its nearby twin, the Wood End Light. In 
the photo, the RICHARD & ARNOLD is 
almost home—just a few yards from the 
last turn in to Provincetown Harbor. May 
she fare well. 

Don Coxe 
via e-mail 


Notes on Woodstoves 


Dear Editors, 

Not mentioned in Brendan Riordan's 
article on woodstoves (WB No. 230) is 
the difficulty of mounting the heater 
low enough. One sees countless 
instances of heaters being mounted 
very high in the cabin because that is 
the easiest place to find room, but stoves 
basically heat only from the level of the 
stove up, an effect that may be tolerable 
on a summer evening but which is far 
from satisfactory when serious heat is 
what you want. The smaller the boat, 
the more difficult it is to find space 
near the sole, where the narrowness of 
the hull may not leave room. On boats 
that can afford the electricity to run a 


fan to destratify the air, that will help 
to counteract the problem. A more 
complicated but non-electrical solution 
might be a shroud, maybe sheet metal 
or maybe part of the joinerwork, that 
causes the hot air rising from the stove 
to draw replacement air from the level 
of the sole, setting up a convection 
current that will distribute the heat 
more evenly. Also possible is a hot-water 
coil in the stove and a convection loop 
warming a radiator near the sole. 

One of the charming things about 
woodstoves is that you can always collect 
driftwood from a nearby shore. Often a 
boatyard won't mind if you take wood 
from their dumpster, and nice chunks 
of dry boatbuilding wood are about 
ideal. Charcoal is а good fuel. The 
"hardwood lump" type produces less 
ash than briquettes. When I was a kid 
my mother used to put the charcoal in 
waxed paper sandwich bags, which did 
make it clean and easy to store it and 
add it to the stove. Don't be freaked 
out by the warnings of death on the 
charcoal bag; they are talking about 
oxygen depletion, a concern with all 
heaters, as Brendan indicated. The only 
other thing I'd point out is that the 
quality of the heat coming off of a good 
chunk of hot cast iron is just plain better 
than that from any forced-air heater. I 
couldn't tell you why, but if you doubt 
it, try it! 

Daniel MacNaughton 
Searsmont, Maine 


Japanese Chisels 

Dear WoodenBoat, 

I would like to offer a different view of 
Japanese chisels than the comments 
in Jim Tolpin's article in WB No. 229. I 
have used Japanese chisels for over 20 
years in my boatshop, Old Wharf Dory 
Co. I use both chopping and paring 
chisels, and have found them to be 
superior in edge holding. 

Sometimes a new chisel will have a 
brittle edge, which will chip easily. This 
happens because the edge gets over- 
tempered when making sure the main 
body is properly tempered. When the 
chisel is ground past this brittle area, 
chipping stops and the chisel works 
as designed. This is called “taming 
the tiger" by the Japanese. This easy 
chipping of the blade has happened 
to me only a couple of times, and it is 
no fun grinding away expensive steel. 
I also try to use "white steel" chisels, 
rather than "blue steel." White steel 
is forged and tempered to be tougher 
and a bit less brittle than blue steel. 
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Blue steel can be hardened more, and 
may be sharpened to a higher state, but 
being harder it takes longer to sharpen, 
and may be more brittle. 

If you are interested in these chisels, 
I would start with a middle-priced white- 
steel paring chisel, or a 4" bench chisel. 
Some of the chisel prices will knock 
your socks off, but these expensive ones 
are not the chisels I recommend. Paying 
two or three hours’ worth of labor 
tuning a lower-priced chisel, for a tool 


AN 


to last a lifetime, seems like a decent 
deal to me. 

І have a 1/4" paring chisel, the 
first Japanese chisel I bought in the 
early 1980s. This is my main chisel, 
and it sits on my bench ready to go, 
always razor sharp. The edge lasts a 
long time, and I use it on everything 
from oak to teak to pine to plywood 
without hesitation. I have many more 
Japanese chisels, but this one gets 
used pretty much every day. I expect 


Do you know... 


-.if you're as protected as you think you are? 


if you are getting the most out 


of your insurance dollars? 


Heritage Marine Insurance understands exactly what you need to protect your 
boat. Compare your policy features to those provided in our exclusive Classic 


Coverage Program*" and find out. 


Does your policy include: 


Pollution/Fuel Spill limit of $800,000 in addition to Liability limit? 


WYes 


Salvage charges to protect against further loss in addition 


to Hull coverage? 


V'Yes 


Coverage for resulting damage in many cases after mechanical 


breakdown or latent defects? 


v'Yes 


Boat Show & Demonstration Coverage that is automatically included? 


V'Yes 


Watercraft Liability limits to meet your needs, 
highest amounts available? 


among the 


VYes 


No charge for marinas as additional insureds? 


WYes 


Marine specialists adjusting any claims you may have? 


WYes 


Only experienced marine agents, who are classic boat enthusiasts 


just like you, managing your insurance needs? 


v'Yes 


Special Discounts for ACBS and CYA Members? 


Wes 


All of this p/us many other valuable protections you should expect 


from your classic boat specialist. 


Don't guess. Contact Heritage Marine Insurance for answers! 


Your source for expertise, 
service and tailored coverage 
for your classic boat: 


HERITAGE MARINE INSURANCE 
P.O. Box 188, Mystic, CT 06355 
1-800-959-3047 phone 

1-860-572-5919 fax 
www.heritagemarineinsurance.com 
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Program available 
exclusively through: 


ace recreational 
marine insurance 
ОП Insurance poli ued by ACE 


€ ational Marine Insurance are underwritten 
by the Insurance companies of ACE Group, 


that my sons will be fighting over this 
one someday. 

Walter Baron 

Wellfleet, Massachusetts 


The Freezer Bag 
as Epoxy Dispenser 

In a recent issue (WB No. 229), Geoff 
Kerr recommended using commercial 
pastry bags rather than zip-seal freezer 
bags for applying a thin bead of epoxy 
for tack-welding stitch-and-glue panels 
together. He points out that zip- 
seal bags are a bit too thin to be very 
effective, and the angle of the corner 
(90 degrees) is also problematic. I would 
like to offer a compromise between the 
two options: heatsealed freezer bags 
used by many homeowners to store 
food (vacuum-packed or otherwise). 
The bags are typically 5 mils thick (vs. 
the 2-mil thickness of most zip-seal 
bags), and can be cut and sealed into 
a wide range of sizes, with any corner 
angle you see fit. In addition, the bags 
are sturdy enough to be repurposed 
after having once been used to store 
food. To be fair, I have not actually 
used these bags for epoxy. But I have 
successfully used them for a disposable, 
makeshift grease gun. 


Mike Etnier 
Bellingham, Washington 


Robertson, Not Square-Drive 


Dear WoodenBoat, 
I find it amusing that some of your staff 
do not know the correct name of the 
Robertson screw, as did the guy in the 
hardware store. I am referring to the 
November/December issue's Fo'c's'le 
column by David Kasanof, of course. 
The Robertson screw was invented by 
а Canadian in 1908, and we up north 
have enjoyed its myriad benefits for over 
100 years. You folks in the States often 
refer to it erroneously as a “square- 
drive," which is akin to referring to a 
Phillips-head screw as a *cross." If any 
screw deserves the moniker (and much 
worse) of “damned,” it is the incredibly 
hateful piece of $!%& Phillips, with 
its inherent constant slipping and 
stripping. Their only positive use is on 
rapid assembly of goods and drywall, 
where you don't care if you ever 
dismantle again. It's good to see our 
neighbors to the south finally using a 
superior fastening in the form of the 
Robertson. I just wish you folks knew 

its correct name. 
Yours is a fine publication. I love 

reading it! 

Gerry Rhodes 
via e-mail 
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mbark with us for ten incredible 
days of exploration of the maritime JUNE 
heritage of the Netherlands. Peter Neill, 

president emeritus of New York's South 1 6-26 
Street Seaport Museum, will host this 

adventure, a portion of which will be spent 2 01 3 
traveling and living aboard the opulent 

Dutch passenger schooner WAPEN ERA ERYSLAN. Join us 
as we explore the canals and inland maritime heritage sites, 
along with: 


E Amsterdam, and its famous National Maritime Museum 


E A working shipyard for the country’s famed botters (see 
Wooden Boat No. 228). 


Bi Enkhuizen, and its Zuiderzee Museum 


E Den Helder, home of the National Lifeboat Museum 
and The Dutch Navy Museum 


Jack van Ommen E 


For information please visit 
www.woodenboat.com 


For full details, price, and itinerary, and to reserve your space, 
contact Linda at Borton Overseas, 1-800-843-0602, ext 112. 
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Bar Room Ballads 


by David Kasanof 


f all the bits of nautical knowledge 

that I once possessed were feathers 
and I were a parrot, I would have been 
molting for the past 60 years. However, 
some knowledge will remain with me 
forever because I learned it not from a 
book but from the skipper of a shrimp 
trawler whom I met somewhere in the 
Carolinas section of the Intracoastal 
Waterway. Alas, I have forgotten his 
name. But, because of him, I can 
shuck clams and oysters and recite a 
few lines from “Gunga Din" and “The 
Shooting of Dan Magrew." Here's how 
it happened. 

While motoring down the Intra- 
coastal Waterway one evening, my wife 
and I found an anchorage near a fuel 
dock. Even better, there was a little 
bar and eatery close by. Even better 
than that, a sign in the window said 
*No TV, No Games." Clearly, it was 
our kind of place. Inside, we found 
that most of the customers were 
fishermen. Soon we struck up a 
conversation with the bartender and 
I mentioned that we had often 
anchored at Block Island, which was 
not far from Milford, Connecticut, 
where we once lived. “What the hell 
do you know about Block Islan aid 
the man sitting next to me. His tone 
was heartily boisterous rather than 
aggressive, so I answered in kind. 

“I know everything there i 
know about Block Island,” I said. 
me anything." 

After some confusing argument, 
we realized that we were talking about 
two Block Islands, one in my old 
cruising ground east of Long Island 
Sound, the other not far from where 
we were sitting. 

As we talked, I larded my conversa- 
tion with shovelfuls of navigational 
palaver so that he would know he 
wasn't talking to a neophyte. I figured 
I needed a bit more status with this 
gruff fisherman. It worked, and we 
were getting along smoothly when I 
mentioned how useful I had found 
ranges to be when negotiating a 
narrow channel in poor visibility. 

"Ain't no ranges in the Inland 
Waterway," said the bartender at the 
mention of ranges. 

“Gosh,” I said, “I must be lost as 
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hell because I’ve been using them 
ever since leaving Milford.” 

The bartender laughed and said, 
“You must have gotten lucky. You and 
the Mrs. have a beer on me.” 

Apparently, he had been just 
pushing my buttons. 

“How about one for my friend?” 1 
asked. 

“You drive a hard bargain, mate,” 
he said, and slid a glass of Coors over 
to the guy I had been talking to. 

After a few more beers, the three 
of us had become fairly mellow and 
the fisherman had taken an inter- 
n CONTENT, which was plainly 
ible just a few yards off the wharf 
where his trawler was moored. I 
invited him to come aboard and he 
readily agreed, asking if we liked fish. 
We told him that we liked all fish and 
shellfish. 

"Tell you what," he said, “уоп and 
your Mrs. go back to that big barn ofa 
boat, and ГЇЇ bring you some snapper 
and grouper fillets and some clams 
and oysters.” 

I thanked him but admitted that 
I didn’t know how to shuck clams or 
oysters. 

“Г show you how,” he said. “The 
trick is to take them by surprise. If they 
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catch on to what you're up to, they'll 
squeeze their shells together and 
you'll have trouble opening them. 
Oysters and clams are not as dumb as 
people think. But even a sailor like 
you can learn how to do it. I'll see you 
on your boat in a bit." 

In a few minutes we were back 
aboard CONTENT, and a few minutes 
after that he came over with his din- 
ghy loaded with ice buckets full of 
fresh fillets and God knows how many 
oysters and clams. He showed me how 
to hold the critters in my left hand 
while using the fingers of that hand to 
push and guide the knife, held in my 
right hand, between the shells. Once 
the knife is in you sweep it back and 
forth to cut the muscles that hold the 
shells together. I eventually got the 
hang of it, but in the time it took me 
to shell two clams he had shelled 15 or 
more and showed no sign of slowing 
down. 

“Look,” I said, pointing to the great 
expanse of food, *we can never eat all 
istance; you'll have to 


stay for supper." 

“I guess ГЇЇ have to, but wait a few 
minutes while I go get my guitar. You 
folks like poetry?" 

Surprised, we admitted liking 
poetry, and off he went. When he 
returned we began to prepare our 
feast. With the help of our friend, 
who proved to be a skillful fish cook, 
it was delectable. When it was over, 
he grabbed his guitar and began to 
recite “Gunga Din," accompanied 
by chords well chosen to match the 
mood of the action. The Lord only 
knows how many of these old chest- 
nuts he had committed to memory, 
but they included such gems as “The 
Shooting of Dan Magrew" (“Опе of 
you is a hound of Hell and that one 
is Dan Magrew!") and *The Ballad of 
Abdul the Bul Bul Emir" (*You have 
trod on the toe of Abdul the Bul Bul 
Emir!” 

We loved it. Who needs T.S. Eliot? 

The next morning I was awakened 
by the sound of a big diesel and a loud 
clatter on my deck. I poked my head 
out the hatch and saw the trawler, 
which had just passed, heading into 
the morning fog. There was a pile 
of clams on my deck. The figure in 
the wheelhouse slowly waved without 
turning around, and the big trawler 
disappeared into the fog. 
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Gift certificates 
available for all 


Coastal Cruising 
Seamanship on ABIGAIL 
with Hans Veirthaler 


Craft of Sail on ABIGAIL 
with Hans Vierthaler 


WoodenBoat cou: 


Elements of 
Coastal Kayaking 
with Bill Thomas 


Can't make it to Brooklin, Maine? 
Try our courses at Chesapeake Light Craft Shop in Annapolis, Maryland: 


MARCH 25-30 BUILD YOUR OWN WOOD DUCK KAYAK 
With Eric Schade 


APRIL 8-13 BUILD YOUR OWN ANNAPOLIS WHERRY 


e're very excited to be working 
with John Harris and the good folks 
at CHESAPEAKE LIGHT CRAFT in 


` ТС Marland d With Geoff Kerr 
> 5 , ОП! 
o Maryland, and, once APRIL22-27 BUILD YOUR OWN STAND-UP 
again, to be able to offer courses PADDLEBOARD With Bill Cave 
t their excellent facility. MAY 6-11 BUILD YOUR OWN NORTHEASTER DORY 


With David Fawley 


Wooden Boat Restoration Methods 
with Walt Ansel 


Build Your Own Bronze Salute 
Cannon with Duke McGuigan 
‘&Michael Caldwell 


ACCESS TO EXPERIENCE 


The finest instructors available and a beautiful location on the coast of Maine make 
WoodenBoat School an exciting learning experience for amateurs and professionals alike. 
This season, our 33rd, we are offering over 90 one- and two-week courses in 

various facets of boatbuilding, as well as, seamanship and related crafts. 


Build Your Own 
Northeaster Dory 
with David Fawley 


Building the Penobscot 13 
with Arch Davis. 


Building the Arctic Tern 


with Geoff Kerr 
Boat Cabinetry Woodcarving 
with Dave Merrifield with Reed Hayden 
The Art of Scrimshaw Rigging 
with Ron Newton with Myles Thurlow 
Sailing Traditional Daysalles  Seascape/Landscape 
& Beach Cruisers with In Watercolor 


Al Fletcher & Mike O'Brien 


Craft of Sail 
on BELFORD GRAY 
with David Bill 


Coastal Touring & 
Camping 
with Bill Thomas 


Sailing Downeast 
with Andy Oldman. 


SEPT. 9-14 


with Phil Steel 


Elements of Seamanship 
for Women with Jane 
Alfeld & Gretchen Snyder 


Craft of Sail II. 
with David Bill. 


Elements of 
Coastal Kayaking 
with Bill Thomas 


Essentials of Fine 
Woodworking 
with Janet Collins 


Elements of 
Boat Design 
with John Brooks 


Elements of Seamanship 
with David Bill & 
Dave Gentry 


The Catboat 
with Martin Gardner 


Craft of Sail on SOPHIA 
with Phillip LaFrance 


Recreational Paddling 
with Mike O'Brien 


Knowing Your Boat 
with Hans Vierthaler 


Tallship Sailing and 
Seamanship with Capt. 
Barry King & Jane Ahifeld 


Building the Adirondack Guideboat 
with Geoff Burke 


Build Your Own 
Sassafras Canoe 
with John Harris 


Introduction to 
Boatbuilding 
with John Karbott 


Marine Electrics 
with Patrick Dole 


Island Magic 
with Ruth Hill & 
Judy Mathewson 


Elements of Seamanship Il 
with Martin Gardner & 
Dave Gentry 


Craft of Sail on MISTY 
with Queene Foster 


Cruising through the 
Watches on ABIGAIL 
with Hans Vierthaler 


BUILD YOUR OWN SASSAFRAS CANOE 


SEPTEMBER 


| 8-14 15-21 |} 22-28 | 


Advanced Fundamentals of Boatbuilding Fundamentals of Boatbuilding 


with Greg Róssel with Wade Smith 
Build Your OwnWillow/ — BuldYourOwn Making Friends with 
ERAI вон Renae: Quickbeam Sea Kayak Annapolis Wherry Your Marine Diesel 
with Bill Thomas With GeoffKerr Engine with Jon Bardo 


Fine Strip-Planked Build Your Own Plank " Boatbuilding & " 
Boat Construction Constructed Pond Yachts Building a Dory Woodworking Jigs UldingHal Models 
with Nick Schade — with Thom McLaughlin with John Brooks 
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with Queene Foster with Phillip LaFrance with Havilah Hawkins 
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with Mike O'Brien with Stan Wass 


Coastal Cruising 
Seamanship on ABIGAIL 
with Hans Veirthaler 


For additional information 


Check our website for our entire 2013 program: 
www.woodenboat.com 
or call Kim or Rich at 


207-359-4651 


SEPT. 23-28 


OCT. 14-19 


OCT. 21-26 


With David Fawley 


BUILD YOUR OWN SHEARWATER SPORT 
KAYAK With Eric Schade 

BUILD YOUR OWN PETREL OR PETREL PLAY 
With Nick Schade 


BUILD YOUR OWN SKERRY DAYSAILER 
With Geoff Kerr 


To order a complete course catalog, 
call toll-free 


1-800-273-SHIP (7447) Ei 


WOODENBOAT SCHOOL 
Р.О. Box 78, Brooklin, Maine 04616-0078 


Traditional Bronze Yacht Blocks 
With Modern Ball Bearings! 


The Ultimate in Elegance & йш. 
Manufactured from designs ec 
of N.G, Herreshoff under ш 
license from the Hart 
Nautical Collections — 4 


An accurate repr 
f a Nathanael Н 


contact us for a fi talog 
J.M. Reineck & Son 


9 Willow os Hull, MA 02 
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тимоланзи NIWYTN3 "OLONA HOTS 


хаман MIP :OLOHd HORONY 


August 14—18, 2013 


Sor further information 
www.barkleysoundoar.com 
tel. 250-752-5115 
toll free 877-752-5156 
3073 Van Horne Road 
Qualicum Beach, BC 
Canada V9K 1X3 


SILICON 
BRONZE 


C.D.A. Alloy 655 


e SHEET & PLATE « ROUND ROD 
e SQUARE ROD e ROUND TUBING 
e WELDING ROD e FLAT BAR 


e SQUARE TUBING 
EXCELLENT FOR 
BOAT REPAIR, KEEL FRAMES, 
RIBS, AND CHAIN PLATES 


Fabrication Properties Rating 


Corrosion Resistance Excellent 
Capacity for being cold worked ^ Excellent 
Capacity for being hot formed Excellent 
Suitability for being joined by: 
Brazing Excellent 
Oxyacetylene welding Good 
Gas shielded arc welding Excellent 
Resistance welding Excellent 


Hot forgeability rating 40 


ATLAS METAL SALES 

1900 W 12th Ave. • Denver, Colorado 80204 

eo 800-662-0143 • 303-623-0143 | 
Fax: 1-303-623-3034 

E-Mail: jsimms@atlasmetal.com 

Website: www.atlasmetal.com 


Hog Island Audubon Camp, 
Muscongus Bay, Maine 


For its eighth year, the Small Reach Regatta will move to the historic Muscongus Bay 
facilities of the Hog Island Audubon Camp. The camp's rustic buildings occupy the 
north end of a 330-acre island that has been owned by the Audubon Society as a wildlife 
preserve since 1935. The area promises excellent sailing and rowing options, with 
lodging in dormitory-style rooms and some tent sites. 


The ARTHUR FOSS, the 1889 tugboat flanked here on the left 


by the steamboat VIRGINIA V and on the right by the steel-hulled 


lightship SWIFTSURE, has had a colorful history—and the Northwest Seaport hopes its prominence at a new historic ships 


dock may help to secure its future. 


TOM JACKSON 


Tugboat next in 
anization's hopes 


by Tom Jackson 
eaders of the Northwest Seaport in 


eattle, Washington, are hoping that 
the stars that never aligned for the 1897 


schooner WAWONA might this time dial | 


the right combination in time to save 
the 1889 tugboat ARTHUR FOSS. 

The Seaport had been limping for 
decades by the time WAWONA was bro- 
ken up in 2009. Shannon Fitzgerald, a 
biologist with the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration who was 
named board president that year, was 
among the then-new leaders who made 
that tough call. He found that even as 
inexorable rot was claiming the hull, 
the Seaport's fundraising and commu- 


nity relations were facing a hard slog to | 


windward. In 2005, however, the Seaport 
pulled together an impressive "sum- 
mit" of professionals to analyze options 
ranging from breakup to a many- 
million-dollar restoration, though the 


latter always remained far out of reach. 
Fitzgerald was disappointed by the loss 
but speaks with pride of WAWONXAS full 
documentation and the use made of 
some of her parts after deconstruction. 
"The National Park Service, in a follow- 


up summit, a small local one, made the | 


statement that they feel the Northwest 
Seaport has set the standard for what 
you should do if you have to make the 
decision to break up a vessel," Fitzgerald 
said. 

It's a standard the Seaport would 
rather not have to meet again. 

Some circumstances have changed dra- 
matically since WAWONA. The ARTHUR 
FOSS today lies at a shining public 
dock dedicated to historic vessels at a 
new city park on south Lake Union, in 
the shadow of bustling tech-indus 
office construction. One neighbor is 
the Seaport’s steel-hulled lightship 
SWIFTSURE. Another is the much-loved 
wooden-hulled steamship VIRGINIA V, 
successfully restored by her own non- 
profit in the late 1990s (see WB No. 144). 
Reconfigured streets make these ships 
more highly visible than ever. The park 
dovetails neatly with another neighbor, 


the venerable Center for Wooden Boats 
(CWB). A transient dock, managed for the 
city by the CWB, draws even more interest- 
ing vessels. Meanwhile, the 60-year-old 
Museum of History and Industry, which 
reopened in December 2012 in a remod- 
eled Navy armory, may start drawing as 
many as 250,000 visitors annually to the 
park. The museum exhibits parts of 
WAWONA; its café windows overlook the 
historic ships. 

Some circumstances the Seaport 
strives to change. Otto Loggers, a 
Harvard-educated administrator most 
recently of Ocean Adventure Rowing 
Northwest, is the Seaport’s first execu- 
tive director in many years. "Between 
now and next summer," he said when 
ed in September, "the idea is to 
repair these relationships, go and meet 
these people who may have had nega- 
tive experiences or beliefs about what 
the Northwest Seaport was, repair those 
relationships, inform them about what 
is happening, invite them to come down 
to the vessel and take a new look." 

Young professionals are playing 
impressive key roles on the tugboat her- 
self. The new ship keeper is Nathaniel 
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Above left—The last of the inner layer of 5/8" Douglas-fir planking 
goes into SONNY, a 70' yacht under construction at Brooklin 
Boat Yard in Maine. On the other side of the shop, one of two 
cold-molded 47-footers is positioned for final interior fitout. 
Above right—A teak trunk cabin for one of the 47-footers nears 
completion under Todd Skoog's hands. 


Howe, a Seattle native who worked ear- 
lier with the CWB, went to East Carolina 
University to study nautical archaeology, 
worked two years at the VASA Museum 
in Stockholm, Sweden, then led the 
documentation оп WAWONA during 
her deconstruction. His emphasis now 
is triage: First comes stopping rainwa- 
ter leaks and overhauling systems. Deck 
planks need replacing, and long-term 
she needs to be hauled to make hull 
plank repairs, remove ironbark sheath- 
ing, document the hull, and install a 
new stem and new guards, all expensive 
propositions. An effective winter cover 
allows public programs to continue but 
keeps the worst of the rain out—a lapse 
that went on too long during the early 
WAWONA years. The Seaport has part- 
nered with CWB to house *boatwright 
in residence" workers aboard the tug in 
exchange for giving them a taste of big- 
boat projects, balancing the Center's 
small-craft work. 

The Washington Iron Works die- 
sel engine is watched over, most often 
on a volunteer basis, by Tacoma native 
Adrian Lipp, a graduate of Bates Tech- 
nical College. *I got my start in '96, 
living aboard here, working on the 
Washington," he said. *I was going to 
diesel school from 3 till 11 or so, and I'd 
come down here at night and tinker on 
the engine. That's where I met the old 
guys who work on the antique diesels. 
Тһеу found work for me, and the men- 
tor I met I still share a shop with. I never 
worked so hard—for free, more than 
Гуе ever worked for money" In 2004, 
Lipp started a company devoted to 
Washington, Atlas-Imperial, Fairbanks- 
Morse, and Enterprise diesels in com- 
mercial boats, yachts, and museums 
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(see www.oldtacomamarine.com). Around the yards 


To Lipp, the ARTHUR FOSS's 18'- 
bore, 24”stroke, six-cylinder, 700-hp 
engine is the core of the boat. His | W At Brooklin Boat Yard in Maine, 
classes brought volunteers in to service | the winter's work in early 2013 can be 
the engine. *We took the boat to all the | summed up in a phrase: More ofa good 
festivals. It was a blast. That just got my | thing. 
enthusiasm even more. I decided to The yard has been building two 
make this my life, the heavy-duty die- | nearly identical 47' racing-daysailing 
sels." One year, the class overhauled all sloops. Yet unnamed, they are the third 
the valves, the next year injectors, then | and fourth boats in a series that started 
bearings, then a cylinder. The engine is | in 2001 with LENA, a lean "spirit of tra- 
in better condition today than when the | dition" yacht designed by Robert Ste- 


| tug came to the Seaport in 1970, Lipp | phens, now of Stephens Waring Yacht 


says. Now, he knows it better than any- Design in Belfast, Maine, while he was 
one. still associated with the yard. In 2012, a 
The tug was steam-powered when | client had the second hull, LARK, built 
launched at Astoria, Oregon, to towsail- | at BBY, with alterations by Jim Taylor 
ingships across the challenging Colum- | of Marblehead, Massachusetts, with 
bia River bar. She carried gold rush | whom he had worked before. Taylor 
prospectors to the Yukon in 1898. Foss | (with permission) raised the freeboard 
Tug & Launch Company bought herfor | several inches, raised the trunk cabin 
Puget Sound service in 1929, and soon | a couple of inches, reduced the rake 
leased her to MGM to be a movie star | of the fin keel and rudder to vertical, 
in the 1933 Tugboat Annie. After that, | added a 3/taller rig, and reconfigured 
she was refitted for coastwise service, | the cockpit. LARK caused quite a stir 
including repowering her with the big | lastsummer in the Eggemoggin Reach 
diesel. “FOSS was the most powerful tug | Regatta—and the result was an order 
on the coast when they put it in,” Lipp | for two more boats just like her. The 
said. She served in the Pacific during | new boats are 47/6" LOA and draw 7'6". 
World War II, then returned home, They are slender and light, with a beam 
retiring in 1968. of 9'and a displacement of 10,800 Ibs. 
And now? Thirty years from today, LENA and her successors have all 
the Seaport would like to look back and | been cold-molded. The new boats are 
say that the painful WAWONA lessons | longitudinally planked with 94” Douglas- 
were well learned, that at the crucial | fir epoxy-laminated with carbon-fiber 
moment they got this one right, that | layers inside and out. The two boats, 
when the constellations aligned they | intended for Maine coastal sailing, will 
were ready. Northwest Seaport, P.O. Box | be identical to each other in particulars 
9744, Seattle, WA 98109; 206-447-9800; | but will differ in some details. For exam- 
www.nwseaport.org. ple, one boat's trunk cabin and cockpit 
are all teak laminations and the other's 
Tom Jackson is WoodenBoat's senior editor. | are all mahogany. Interior layouts differ 
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— DAWHORSES — 
A GALLERY OF BOATBUILDERS’ FAVORITES 


from the Editors of WoodenBoat Magazine 
Illustrations by Bob LaPointe 


ecause boatbuilders can be 
Ве and also adept оп- 

the-fly problem solvers, the 
sawhorses they develop tend to be as 
individualistic as they are themselves. 
Sometimes, it seems, all their sawhorses 
have in common is four legs—and 
even that’s not always true, since a 
“sawhorse” with legs on only one end 
makes a nice bunk for a boat to lean 
against while it’s on the hard. A close 
look at sawhorses that seasoned 
boatbuilders choose nevertheless shows 
a few common characteristics, and 
five variations are presented on the 
following pages. 

Height differences are one charac- 
teristic. On page 7, Jim Tolpin, the 
author of the article about western-style 
handsaws in this issue of WoodenBoat 
(page 28), points out that the height of 
a sawhorse depends on how tall its user 
is—just as the length of the saw itself 
does. Other sawhorses have to be tall 
enough to serve as outfeeds for power 
tools or as extensions for workbenches. 
Still others are low for maximum 
stability. What height is “right”? It’s up 
to the builder to decide, based on the 
particular need that arises. 


Some sawhorses are heavily built. One 
reason for this might be to safely take 
the weight of a heavy boat, set up on 
sawhorses for a season’s maintenance. 
Another might be to provide a very 
stable platform for ripping long stock. 
Harry Bryan on page 5 describes one 
(shown on the cover) that is solid 
enough to be fitted with a heavy vise 
when the job is outside the shop itself. 

Boatbuilders favor a horizontal top 
piece to assure a broad bearing surface. 
It’s common, also, to see pieces of rigid 
foam insulation taped around the top 
piece to provide padding. Most builders 
wouldn’t use sawhorses for long-term 
storage of wood; instead they’d use 
stickered stacks to assure many support 
points close together, to minimize 
bending and warping. 

There aren’t any formal plans for 
the sawhorses shown here. Some 
commercial plans can be found in 
Internet searches, along with premade 
brackets like those shown on page 8. 
But most of the time, the best sawhorse 
is one built by the boatbuilder himself 
to fit a clearly identified purpose. From 
that starting point, the variety really 
does seem infinite. —Eds. 
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+ SAWHORSES (SUPPLEMENT TO WOODENBOAT NO.231) 


А Team or SawnonsEss Works [TOGETHER 
by Damian McLaughlin 


oatbuilders have a weakness — —— - 
for tools, and one of the / i 


most ubiquitous is the 
sawhorse. As with all things, 
some are better than others. 
The design I show here has | 
proven itself in my shop for 
50 years. 

I have a variety of saw- | 
horses, varying in height—12", | 
18", 24", 30" and 34". They also | 
vary in length: The shortest |/ 
are 2’ long, the 30”-tall т 
sawhorse is 5' long, and the , 
other two are 3'long. They J 
are designed for specific 
tasks but also to work 
together and to stack easily. 

The tallest one, at 34", 
matches my workbench and 
tablesaw height, so it serves 
as an outfeed or extension for 
either one. In addition, I fasten 1x4 
horizontal braces to the legs, with their 
top edges 18" above the floor to match 
the height of the 18" sawhorse and also 
to provide a convenient step. The 30 "tall 
model is the longest, with a top 5' long 
and 7" wide. A pair of them at this height 
work well for constructing skiffs and do- 


ries, and their length allows me to roll | 


boats over without the danger of capsiz- 
ing (the horses, I mean). 

'The uses are endless. The materials and 
labor costs are miniscule, and I still use 
horses that I built when starting my shop 
all those years ago. I use construction- 
grade 2x6s and 2х85 for the tops, 1x6s 


for the legs, and 4" plywood for the gus- | 


sets. I pick quality lumberyard stock, flat 
and straight. I favor spruce for its strength 
and stiffness, light weight, and low price. 


ie \ Sawhorses can be made so that 
cdd they work together for specific 
Bu jobs. Here, the top of the 
] crossbars of a tall sawhorse 


match the height of a shorter 
one, so that they can be used 
in tandem. These sawhorses 
also stack to keep precious 

4 shop space open when 

| needed. 


I have, upon occa- 

sion, followed the 
old advice to *make 
a stand for what's 
on hand.” 

I bevel the sides 
of the top piece to 
a uniform 10 degrees 

and make the gussets a 
uniform 6" wide. Built the 
same way, they stack nicely for 
storage and add working height 
when needed—although a tall 
stack can be unstable. The legs also 
cant 5 degrees outward so that the horse 
won't trip when weighted at its very end. 
I use a brad gun for a loose initial as- 
sembly, then wiggle the horse around to 
be sure that all the legs land squarely on 
the floor before final fastening with 
sheetrock screws, 2" for the legs and 15/5" 
for the gussets. To prevent splits, I sink 
the screw heads no more than flush. 
The final touch is to coat the bottom of 
the legs with epoxy to prevent rot, for 
these sawhorses are often left out in the 
pasture. 


Damian McLaughlin and crew have built more than 70 
custom boats—from daysailers to cruising boats to racing 
multihulls—since 1970. The shop's recent projects have 
been classic Herreshoff designs adapted for wood-composite 
construction. He lives in North Falmouth, Massachusetts. 
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STOUT WonkHoRsES FOR A Heavy Boat 


by Tom Jackson 


[ ast spring, I had to get my boat off 
its trailer to do a thorough job of 
scraping, sanding, and repainting 

the bottom. In this case, a pair of low, 

long, and very strong sawhorses provided 
comfortable access at a reasonable and 
safe working height. 

I made them of 2x6s, with a 5-long 
horizontal top backed underneath by 
a centerline vertical longitudinal. The 
legs are let into mortises in the top, 
and the crosspieces are let into mortises 
in the legs. The working load transfers 
efficiently from the top through the lon- 
gitudinal, the crosspieces, and the legs to 
the ground. This very strong structure 
eliminates shear stresses on fastenings. 
My boat is straight-keeled, 18' long, and 
quite heavy, and these sawhorses handle 
it with no complaint. 

Working without plans, I judged the 
angle of the first leg by eye and made 
the rest to match. Long length and low 
height combine to make these horses 
plenty stable despite their comparatively 
narrow stance. I made them to be a few 
inches higher than the keel rollers on 
my trailer. Using jacks and sawhorses 


The use of heavy 2x6 
lumber, interlocking 
joints, low height, 
and long length 
make this sawhorse 
strong and stable. 
All-around clamping 
points are useful, and 
bored holes serve as 
tie-down points. 


strategically, I can now get my boat off its 
trailer and back on without assistance. 

Building a sawhorse is excellent prac- 
tice for planning structure, fits, angles, 
and bevels. I make mine in a hurry, but 
with care; they don't have to be pretty, 
but the fits have to be good if the horses 
are going to work well and last. I have a 
pair that has seen hard service for a doz- 
en years, despite being outdoors through 
several winters. 

Leaving the ends of a sawhorse a bit 
long allows room for clamping. I set my 
crosspieces so that they, too, are out of 
the way of clamps. One-inch holes bored 
near the ends of the top serve as simple 
tie-downs. Sawhorses never serve only 
one purpose, and these will also work 
well when it comes time to cut 4x8 pan- 
els or long, heavy stock. I often store my 
15'dory on them, too, since their length 
lets me slide the boat to one side and roll 
it right-side up, working alone. Take away 
the after sawhorse, and the bow kicks up 
high enough to back the pickup tailgate 
right under it so the boat can be loaded 
quickly and easily. 


Tom Jackson is WoodenBoat's senior editor. 
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A SAWHORSE AS A STABLE WORKING PLATFORM 


by Harrv Bryan 


he sawhorse shown here was built 
| over 30 years аро. I remember at 
the time being annoyed with the 
horses that we had been using. They were 
the usual thing, quickly made, warped 
and wobbly. The new horse was a reac- 
tion to these earlier ones. It is made from 
seasoned ash, with legs let into the top 
and gussets let into the legs. Care was 
taken with the fits, and the No. 12 and 
No. 14 screws are substantial fastenings. 
The fundamental idea was to create a 
solid, flat surface that could be used not 
only for sawing but also as a base for ac- 
curate assembly of components. At the 
time of its construction, I was often work- 
ing on fishing-boat repair from a dock 
or float and wanted this horse to serve 
as a traveling workbench. To that end, I 
could mount a vise at one extremity and 
sit on the horse while working. 
Hardwood makes a heavy sawhorse (40 
Ibs compared with 20 Ibs for a softwood 
version), but the increased weight con- 
tributes to stability as well as strength. 


Here is a substantial sawhorse, 5' long 
and made of hardwood. This sawhorse 
has an honored place in the shop and 
can double as an auxiliary workbench, 
and a vise can even be fitted at one 
end, as shown here and also in the 
cover drawing. 


“ә The joinery of this horse is as 


tight today as when it was built. 
There are two gussets for each pair 
of legs, and they аге notched 4" into the 
legs, adding significantly to the strength 
of the assembly. 

There is a 1!4"-wide slot cut along the 
middle of the horse's top piece, rein- 
forced on each side underneath by two 
1х1%" pieces of hardwood fastened 
on edge. The idea was to use the slot 
for hand-ripping boards that were laid 
lengthwise along the horse's top sur- 
face. While the sawhorse has been used 
that way occasionally, the slot is a com- 
plication that is probably not worth the 
time required to construct it. However, a 
simple 114"x 6" slot centered on the top 
piece would make a convenient hand- 
hold for carrying the horse. 

The care taken in this sawhorse's con- 
struction—it even has two coats of var- 
nish—has contributed to the respect with 
which it has been used. While measuring 
it for this article I noticed a blob of epoxy 
on its surface. I will scrape that off this 
afternoon, something I wouldn’t bother 
to do with the other horses around the 
shop. 

Harry Bryan, a boatbuilder and designer in Letete, New 


Brunswick (www.harrybryan.com), is a regular instructor 
at WoodenBoat School. 
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EURO-STYLE SAWHORSES FOR THE BOATYARD 


by John Brooks 


With no 
complicated 
bevels and 

light weight, 
these versatile 
sawhorses can 
be moved easily, 
and they nestle 
together when 
they need to be 
gotten out of the 
way. 


furniture builder who used European- 

style sawhorses, and they were a rev- 
elation to me. They were light yet sturdy, 
they didn't wiggle, and, best of all, they 
didn't bite you in the shins when you 
stood close to them. 

They were easy to carry two at a time, 
one over each shoulder, and they nested 
together compactly so they didn't take 
up much floor space when we didn't need 
them. 

But a proper European sawhorse is a 
work of art, with all the parts joined with 
wedged mortise-and-tenon joints. For a 
boatyard, I adapted the style for simpler 
construction. 

These horses are easy to make from 
standard 2" construction lumber. All the 
parts are cut out with square crosscuts 
on a chop saw, then assembled with dry- 
wall screws. Each sawhorse has two legs, a 
top, a stretcher, and two feet. Usually all 
the parts, except the stretcher, are made 
of the same stock: 2x4s for small horses 
and 2x6s for big ones. 

I usually bevel or round-over the ends 


fe a couple of years, I worked for a 


of the feet to keep from tripping over 
them. I also put blocks under the ends of 
the feet to make the horses more stable 
on uneven ground or on a warped floor. 

After cutting out the parts, mark the 
position of the stretcher on each leg, 
leaving a little more than the width of 
the feet between the bottom of the 
stretcher and the lower end of the legs so 
the sawhorses can be nested. Fasten a 
foot to the bottom end of each leg, then 
fasten each leg to the stretcher. Set the 
horse upright and fasten the top to the 
ends of the legs. Then turn the horse 
over and fasten optional 3’-long foot 
blocks to the feet. 

I have built these horses in several 
different sizes. The smallest are short 
enough for working on top of a piece of 
lumber or plywood. The tallest horses 
hold lumber at about the same height as 
a workbench, so they can hold up a piece 
of plywood to serve as an outfeed table 
for the tablesaw, as a spare bench, or 
to support my router table. The 4-long 
horses are long enough to securely hold 
a small boat at a comfortable working 
height. 


John Brooks (www.brooksboatsdesigns.com) is an inde- 
pendent boatbuilder, designer, and author working in 
Brooklin, Maine, and he regularly teaches at WoodenBoat 
School. 
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A Pair or BENCHES FOR HANDSAWING 
by Jim Tolpin 


This sawhorse is built to knee height for efficient sawing. 
Making the legs on one side nearly vertical keeps them out 
of the way when sawing. Here, two are shown paired for 
crosscutting; with both turned around, a ripsaw cut can be 


made between them. 


sawhorse after sawing into the leg of 

my standard version one too many 
times. To get the legs out of the way, I 
reduced the outward cant of the legs on 
one side to nearly vertical, leaving just 
enough angle for stability. I also added a 
beefy cross brace across the opposite legs 
to shift the center of gravity their way. As 
a result, these sawhorses, more properly 
called saw benches, are more stable than 
they look. The height of the bench top 


IE: up with this rather unusual 


comes to my kneecap, which optimizes | 


the working efficiency of a standard-size 
handsaw (see my article on handsaws in 
this issue of WoodenBoat, page 28). At the 
same time, that height allows me to use 
one knee as a hold-down. 

To rip a board, I set two of these saw 


benches side by side lengthwise and 
make the cut between them. The facing 
upright legs are out of the way of the saw, 
encouraging me to saw away with aban- 
don. An additional advantage of this 
configuration is that I don't have to shift 
the board for a span at least the length of 
the benches. For crosscutting, I orient 
one of the benches so that its upright 
legs face the waste side of the cut, which 
allows an unobstructed line of fire. 

I've got a feeling this saw bench pair 
will not cower in the corner of my shop 
with the other horses, fearing the igno- 
minious fate of being sawn nearly in half 
within weeks of their construction! 

Jim Tolpin lives in Port Townsend, Washington, and is 


currently teaching hand-tool woodworking at the Port Town- 
send School of Woodworking (see www.ptwoodschool.com). 
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NG MANUFACTURED BRACKETS 


top-piece widths. 


General-purpose sawhorses can be assembled 
using commercially available brackets, like Pro 
Brackets by 2x4 Basics, shown at left, and, at 

right, Lee Valley's through-bolted brackets. These 

are meant to use standard construction-grade lumber, 
and the Lee Valley bracket accommodates a variety of 


these pages have amply shown. For many, 
starting with a few boards and ending up 
with something very useful is almost a lifestyle. 

Even seasoned boatbuilders find some of to- 
day's sawhorse brackets to be useful devices for 
the quick manufacture of serviceable general- 
use sawhorses. After all, what people say about 
clamps—^you always need another one”—is 
equally true of sawhorses. Fitted to mostly square- 
cut 2x4s, these brackets represent quite a savings 
of time. Because they can be costly, the trade-off 
is the usual one between time and money, leav- 
ing aside satisfaction with the end result. 

Most people are familiar—and suspicious— 
of hinged metal sawhorse brackets found in 
hardware stores, which fit on the ends of two 
2x4s and squeeze an on-edge 2x4 top piece. 
They have the virtues of low cost (about $6) 
and easy breakdown. But they aren't solid 
enough, and the top has a small bearing sur- 
face—and it's worth noting that all of the saw- 
horses our boatbuilders have written about 


В» often customize sawhorses, as 


use broad tops and very solid construction. 
There are at least а couple of promising 
brackets, though. A company called 2x4 Basics 
makes Pro Brackets, which are comparatively 
expensive at $36 the pair (see www.2x4basics. 
com/pro-brackets.asp). The resulting sawhorse, 
with a horizontal 2x4 top piece, 2x4 canted legs, 
and a secondary lower horizontal stabilizer, is 
said to carry up to 2,000 Ibs. Another bracket 
with good potential for boatbuilders is from Lee 
Valley (www.leevalley.com). Simple and inex- 
pensive, at $16.75 the pair, these carry up to 300 
Ibs on 2x4 legs and a through-bolted 2x4, 9x6, 
or 2x12 top piece. For all brackets, height and 
length are decided by the user—within reason. 
An Internet search will yield sources of kits 
and plans, too. But think about it: Compared 
to the boat you're about to build, designing and 
building a sawhorse is a useful warm-up, like 
stretching before a run. If you're leery, draw out 
the end view and leg profile full-sized so you can 
take bevels directly—and that may be your in- 
troduction to the concept of lofting. —Eds 
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<- WoodenBoat's Maritime Tours presents 


in the crew of the 1928, 88' Baglietto ketch 


tropical sailing at the Antigua Classic Yacht 
Regatta. This world-renowned event is a meet- 
iling yachts 
a. You'll enjoy 
ix incredible sailing days, including a practice 


ing ground for some of the fine: 


from Europe and North Ameri 


the four days of the regatta, and an end- 


of-event picnic daysail. 


INCERITY for six incredible days of 


CAT Ter 


APRIL 18-24, 2013 


The tour's many highlights include: 
*ILunch served onboard daily 

d on deck 

and hors d'oeuvres 


* Two gourmet dinn 
* Daily post-race cockt 
* An illustrated slide talk by yacht designer 


Bob Stephens and internationally renowned 

classic-yacht photographer Alison Langley 
Participants will spend each night ashore, in their choice of one of several lodging options. 
For further details, please visit www.woodenboat.com or call 207-359-4651. 


The Goal — Bring new people to wooden boats! 


ETTING STARTED IN BOATS 
from the Editors of Woodenloat Magazine 


The Solution — 


GETTING STARTED IN Boats, 
a removable supplement included in 
every issue of WoodenBoat. 


This publication is produced for the 
absolute beginner; for your family, 
friends, and neighbors, members of local 
community groups, colleagues at work— 
the people you know who should be 


inspired into boats and boating. Building the Babson Island 14 


een dete from члан 


Volume 13 


Share your passion! 


To download previous issues of Getting Started that you might 
have missed, please visit www.woodenboatstore.com. 


WoodenBoat Publications 
41 WoodenBoat Lane, Brooklin, ME 04616 
207-359-4651 * www.woodenboat.com 
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Got Teak? 


TEAK BRITE* POWDER CLEANER 
Will not remove soft grain from wood. 
Cleans wood like new. 
Designed for decks, swim platforms, 
furniture and horizontal surfaces. 


TEAK BRIGHTENER 
Ideal for mid-season clean up of dirt, 
grease, food stains and oil. 


TEAK BRITE® TEAK OIL 
Long lasting protection. 
Penetrates deep into dry wood 
to feed and protect finish. 


www.boatlife.com 


p———— 
f Enter code WB13 at checkout for 15% off 
1 your online order. vaia unti 7/31/13. 


info@boatlife.com 
800-382-9706 
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Brad Dimock has 
built a replica 

of the 1938 
cataract boat 
WEN in Flagstaff, 
Arizona. The new 
boat’s name is 
MOE. 


a bit, too, with one having storage in 
lieu of a V-berth forward. They will have 
identical rigs, except one has a roller- 
furling boom. A June launching is 
expected for both. 

The other “more like this” project is 
SONNY, a 70'LOA center-cockpit racing 
and cruising sloop designed by Dieter 
Empacher. If the boat and designer 
sound familiar together, it is because 
an identical boat was built at BBY in 
2000. The original owner, noticing that 
he was getting up in years, donated 
SONNY to the Maine Maritime Acad- 
emy in nearby Castine after sailing her 
for nine years. “About a month later,” 
yard owner Steve White said, *he called 
me up, and said, ‘Steve, I’ve made a ter- 
rible mistake." Rather than try to buy 
his boat back, the honorable gentleman 
eventually commissioned another one, 
absolutely identical to the first. She'll 
also carry his family's trademark yacht 
name of SONNY. “The only thing that's 
changing is the electronics, because you 
can't buy a Loran anymore—I think he 
would have put a Loran on if he could 
have,” White said. An August 2013 
launching is expected, and the owner 
will be 90 when he takes delivery. As of 
mid-January, the first longitudinal layer 
of Douglas-fir planking, 5” thick, was 
installed, soon to be followed by two 
diagonal 4" layers of western red cedar, 
then another layer of Douglas-fir. 


The original SONNY, meanwhile, 
renamed NORTHERN CROSS, was sold 
to a new owner who took her to BBY for 
an extensive refit, replacing, as White 
said, “every mechanical thing on her,” 
including the engine, generator, bow 
thruster, water pumps, hoses, air con- 
ditioners, rudder bearings, and elec- 
tronics. The work was being done in 
a separate shed a stone’s throw from 
wherethe new SONNY was taking shape 
at the time. 

SONNY and the two 47’ yachts were 
all built with epoxy infusion technol- 
ogy, which Brooklin Boat Yard has 
eagerly adopted in recent years. “It isn't 
any faster, but it's a lot cleaner," White 
said. "Instead of a whole bunch of guys 
covered with glue, and rollers and all of 
that, it's perfectly clean. You put all the 
cloth on dry, then you build the vacuum 
bag, and you've got as long as you want 
to put it on. You can spend as long as 
you want checking for leaks in the vac- 
uum bag, there's not the franticness of, 
"Okay, we've mixed up the glue, we have 
four hours to get it all on and get a bag 
on it and get it tight." Brooklin Boat Yard, 
P.O. Box 143, Brooklin, ME 04616; 207— 
359-2236; www.brooklinboatyard.com. 


W The W-Class Yacht Company 
(www.w-class.com) launched by Don- 
ald Tofias in 1998 along with 76-footer 
WILD HORSES, built at Brooklin Boat 


Jerry Stelmok's most recent Millennium Sojourner wood-and-canvas canoe —his 
tenth in the series—has a Lewis & Clark Expedition theme. 


Yard, is hoping to move ahead with 
one its much-anticipated larger racing 
yachts. A press release from the com- 
pany stated in late 2012 that 100^, 123’, 
and 135' versions were contemplated— 
as they had been from the outset of the 
line, which has so far extended to 76/, 
46' and 37' "spirit of tradition" rac- 
ing yachts built at Brooklin Boat Yard 
and Rockport Marine, both in Maine. 
As of early January, it appeared the 
100-footer, a design collaboration by 
Bruce Johnson and Rockport Marine, 
might be getting close to construction. 
Meanwhile, the W-Class Yacht Company 
was hustling the 123' version at the Fort 
Lauderdale International Boat Show in 
February. 


I8 Tom Haraden of Moab, Utah, who wrote 
about Norm Nevills's river-running boats 
in WB No. 219, sends news of another 
replica taking shape: “Colorado River 
rafter, author, river historian, and boat- 
builder Brad Dimock of Fretwater Boat 
Works in Flagstaff, Arizona, is building 
a replica of Norm Nevills's 1938 cata- 
ract boat WEN. 'MOE is shaping ир, he 
says. “Гуе got to say—it is kind of a silly 
boat. Very flat and hard to get a decent 
store of gear into. But hey, it is the boat 
that dominated the Colorado River for 
nearly three decades,’ The boat is cred- 
ited with being the first built for com- 
mercial river running, and Nevills 
named it after his father, William E. 
Nevills. Of the first six boats built for 
*Nevills Expeditions, two were named 
for his daughters, JOAN and SANDRA. 
Brad decided to name the replica after 
Nevillss mother, Mary, nicknamed 
Moe. He started building in early 
December 2012, and by Christmas Day 
the hull was covered and turned over 
for work on the decks and interior. WEN 
was built with 16^long sheets of marine 
plywood, a new building material for 
the time. Plywood in that length is dif- 
ficult to get now, so Dimock scarfed 
together 8' sheets. In all, 42' of scarf 
joint was cut for the bottom and sides. 
*MOE is going to be the beefiest boat I 
have ever rowed,’ Dimock says. ‘Heavy 
white oak frames skinned with 75" sides 
and a 4" bottom. And 4” skids blanket- 
ing the bottom to boot. Look out, 
rocks.’ She'll be completed in plenty of 
time for a scheduled April trip down 
the Grand Canyon.” For more informa- 
tion, see fretwaterlines. blogspot.com. 


E Some years ago, Jerry Stelmok, the 
longtime Maine — wood-and-canvas 
canoe builder who has been a regular 
teacher at WoodenBoat School for many 
years, started making what can only be 
called works of art that can be used as 
canoes. As of 2012, he had completed 


“The Rite of Spring” 


THE MAINE 
BOATBUILDERS SHOW 


58 FORE STREET * PORTLAND, MAINE 04101 
10 - 6 FRIDAY AND SATURDAY & 10 - 4 ON SUNDAY 


presented by: PORTLAND YACHT SERVICES 
207-774-1067 
Bill Sisson, Soundings magazine— 
“Not a Tupperware party by any means.” 


—Located on the Portland Waterfront off of Commercial Street— 
Look for the shuttle busses along Commercial Street. 
For more information and sign-up for show updates at: 
www.portlandcompany.com 


Nobody spent their high school days 
doodling pictures of suits and ties. 
What were YOUR daydreams? 


S11 


Programs for 
е high school. 
^ graduates, adult 
learners and 
veterans 


Live your daydreams with a career in the Marine Industry. | 
Work on engines, become a boat builder or design tomorrow's yachts. 


For the career of a lifetime. 


The Landing School | 


Educating Future Leaders for the Marine Industry 
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his tenth version of the Millen- 
nium Sojourner type, this one 
created for an Oregon client 
who wanted the paintings on 
the side of the canoe to incor- 
porate themes from the Lewis 
& Clark Expedition, Meriwether 
Lewis and William  Clark’s 
exploration of uncharted west- 
ern lands reached the Pacific in 
1805, wintering over in what is 
now Warrenton, Oregon, near 
the mouth of the Columbia 
River. 

"The Lewis & Clark canoe 
follows the protocol of the MS 
series,” Stelmok writes, “built 


ZEPHYR, Herreshoff 1272 hull No. 2047, was 
thoroughly restored over the winter of 2012-13 at 
Coecles Harbor Marina & Boatyard, Shelter Island, 
New York. 


built by the Quincy Adams Yacht 
Yard, one of 51 builtin the 1940s 
under license to the Herreshoff 
Mfg. Co. "ZEPHYR sat for many 
years out of the water and was 
in fairly rough shape,” Doody 
|. said. “We ended up refastening 
| her, splining many of the seams 
that had gotten too big to caulk, 
repairing cracked frames and 
floors, tightening keelbolts, 
repairing planks ends and the 
transom.” The finish was taken 
down to wood, then the hull was 
recaulked and repainted, while 
her brightwork was restored and 
revarnished. The jibboom and 


оп а reproduction ofa very early 

E.M. White form, with closed gunwales 
as in the earlier wood-canvas canoes, 
and thwarts styled after the bark-canoe 
predecessor; symbolic, decorated win- 
ter-bark panels; and spruce-root lash- 
ings. The seats are Labrador snowshoe 
style, woven by Howard Guptill of Happy 
Valley, Labrador, and the bow carrying 
handle is decorated moose bone. 

"The paintings on the Sojourners are 
focused primarily on wildlife. Because 
of the Lewis & Clark subject matter, 
this particular canoe also depicts the 


human interaction along the trail. The 
explorers spent a great deal of effort 
collecting and recording many species 
of plants, birds, and animals that were 
previously unknown back East." Jerry 
Stelmok, Island Falls Canoe, 220 South 
Stagecoach Rd., Atkinson, ME 04426; 207— 
564-7612; www.islandfallscanoe.com. 


E David Doody writes from Coecles 
Harbor Marina & Boatyard at Shelter 
Island, New York, with news of the res- 
toration of Herreshoff 12% No. 2047, 


webbing, and window material from just abou! 
: ; Hd 


е Catalog | 800.348.276 
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boom crutch were replaced, 
the gaff repaired, and the boat received 
new running rigging and a new suit of 
sails by Downs Sails of Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts. "From her sorry state last fall 
to her Alerion green paint and 12 coats 
of varnish on that lovely old mahogany 
trim, she underwent quite a transforma- 
tion,” he said. 

"We have quite a nice fleet of boats 
here that we are privileged to main- 
tain—from 124s and Buzzards Bay 14s 
(one of which is getting 16 new frames 
this winter) to a couple of Rozinantes, 


several Gannon & Benjamin-designed 
and built boats, a couple of Buzzards 
Bay 25s, the Aage Neilsen-designed 
MASQUERADE, a Concordia yawl, and 
the lovely Herreshoff yawl AIDA. It is 
quite a boat show indoors in the winter 
and in the mooring field in the summer- 
time. While we have boats made of 
everything from metal to ‘glass, sail and 
power, it is caring for the wooden boats 
that gets everyone most excited around 
here and keeps us all striving for the 
highest levels." Coecles Harbor Marina & 
Boatyard, Р.О. Box 1670, 18 Hudson Ave., 
Shelter, Island, NY 11964; 631—749—0700; 
www.chmb.net. 


8 The Great Lakes Boat Building School 
in Cedarville, Michigan, has joined the | 
ranks of institutions building whale- 


Students at the 
Great Lakes Boat 
Building School 
are building a 
traditional Beetle 
whaleboat, one of 
nine being built 
by third parties 
for the restored 
whaleship 
CHARLES W. 
MORGAN of 
Mystic Seaport in 
Connecticut. 


boats for the 1841 whaleship CHARLES 
W. MORGAN (see WB No. 226, and Cur- 
rents in that same issue). The ship, 
which Mystic Seaport in Connecticut 
hopes to relaunch in July after a major 
refit, is expected to sail New England 
waters in 2014 with some of the new 
whaleboats aboard. “GLBBS will be 
building its boat from the Beetle plan 
set,” Kevin Pagliuca reported from the 
school. “The boat is being lofted and 


Artisan Boatworks of Rockport, Maine, builds 


Classic wooden boats like this timeless 
Herreshoff design. They build boats using 
traditional construction methods as well 
as boats using state-of-the-art epoxy 
adhesives and coatings. Their 
choice of epoxy—WEST SYSTEM. 


The Watch Hill 15 
10А 24'6" 
LWL 15' 

Draft 216" / 5/6" 
Beam 6'8" 


Disp. 2,200 Ib 


Jamie Bloomquistphato 


built by both first- and second-year stu- 
dents, 20 of them in all. The boat will be 
launched as part of the graduation cer- 
emony in June, and the guest speaker 
will be Matthew Stackpole of Mystic 
Seaport. Supporting us in building the 
whaleboat is Michigan’s Maritime Heri- 
tage Alliance in Traverse City, which is 
making the spars, and the Michigan 
Chapter of the Traditional Small Craft 


Association, which is making the oars.” 
Great Lakes Boat Building School, 485 
South Meridian St., Cedarville, MI 49719; 
906-484-1081; www.glbbs.org. 


E By now, so many places either have 
built or are building whaleboats for the 
CHARLES W. MORGAN, a fellow needs a 
dance card just to keep it all straight. So 
here’s one: 
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Great Lakes Boat Building | 
School—Cedarville, Michigan, as 
noted above. 


Workshop on the Water— 
Independence Seaport Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; www. 
phillyseaport.org/workshoponthewater. 


The Apprenticshop—Rockland, 
Maine; www.apprenticeshop.org. 
Lowell’s Boat Shop—A mesbury, Mass- 
achusetts; www.lowellsboatshop.com. 


The Beetle Company—(for the New 
Bedford Whaling Museum), Wareham, 
Massachusetts; www.beetlecat.com. 
Alexandria (Virginia) Seaport Found- 
ation—www.alexandriaseaport.org. 


Gannon & Benjamin Marine 
Railway—Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
www.gannonandbenjamin.com 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) Wooden Boat 
Factory—www.woodenboatfactory.org. 
Rocking the Boat—Bronx, New York; 
www.rockingtheboat.org. 


Races, anyone? That’s enough whale- 
boats to qualify as a class of their own 
within the new classic division of the 
Martha’s Vineyard "Round-the-Island 
Race, as noted below. 


From left to right, Tom Milani, Vernon Doucette, 
and Phil Ellis have been documenting kayak 
paddles in the collections of the Smithsonian 


Institution. 


have to offer. And, it’s all here.... 
If you like log canoes, there's one 
that was owned by Tlingit Chief 
Shakes, procured for the Chicago 
World's Fair in 1893. Or, you can 
see what's probably the oldest 
| documented Hawaiian log canoe, 
given to the U.S. government by 
Queen Kapiolana of Hawaii in 
| 1885. But when I accompanied 
: | Vernon Doucette, Don Beale, 
| Phil Ellis, and Tom Milani to 
the facility, we weren't there for 
boats. We were there for paddles. 
Arctic paddles. 
"When it comes to paddles, 
the Smithsonian has some extraor- 
dinary examples with beautiful 


Offcuts 


6¢¥ love going to the Smithsonian's 

National Museum of Natural His- 
torys Museum Support Center, Joe 
Youcha writes from Virginia. “If the 
Smithsonian Institution is ‘America’s 
Closet, the Museum Support Center 
is the ultimate storage closet. America 
has collected the best examples of the 


best objects the peoples of the world 


University of Hawai i 
Honolulu Community College 


Marine Education & 
Training Center 


Where Craftsmanship meets the 21st Century 


Associate in Applied Science Degree Program: Marine Manufacturing and 
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~ design, workmanship, and mate- 

rials. The elegant curves and the 
inlaid whalebone and ivory pegged in 
place with ivory pegs make you want to 
spend as much time with them as possi- 
ble. Part of an effort to document the 
world’s known skin-on-frame boats and 
their paddles, this knowledgeable 
group met at the Suitland, Maryland, 
facility to measure nine-and-a-half 
paddles—two Aleuts, six Greenland, 
and one-and-a-half paddles from the 
Canadian Arctic. 


he Clean and Easy way to Ргеме! 
Wold, Mildew and Corrosion Dama 
Indefinitely Renewable. 


"Stephen Loring and Felicia Picker- 
ing from the Smithsonian couldn't have 
been more accommodating hosts. Over 
three days, the team documented the 
paddles in full-sized profile, plan, and 
section drawings. Long rolls of graph 
paper, calipers, and contour gauges 
were all put to use. Some of the paddles 
came with boats; some of them were 
collected just after the Civil War. So, it's 
not unusual for there to be occasional 
confusion about provenance. During 
this documentation process, a paddle 
was able to be reunited with its correct 
boat and some confusion about catalog 
numbers was also resolved. 

"When you're working with these 
objects, you wish they could talk, and 
sometimes they do. As I said, nine-and- 
a-half paddles were being measured; 
for me, it's the last ‘half paddle’ that 


has the best story. C.F. Hall collected | 


it during his second Arctic expedi- 
tion in 1865. Iron edges protect the 
blade, and remnants of what may have 
been a twine tether remain in a hole. 
Hall's own handwriting tells us that he 
found it in Pelly Bay (Kugaaruk) while 
in search of the survivors from John 
Franklins 1845 Northwest Passage 
expedition. For me, it was a personal 


DD SCHLIEMANN 


Left to right, 

Steve Corkery's 
CANVASBACK, a 
Gannon & Benjamin 
sloop; John Forsgren's 
WAVE, a Holmes 

Hole 28 by the same 
builder; and Hamilton 
Fish's ELIZA all 

sailed in the Eeltown 
Invitational Gaffer's 
Regatta last year. This 
year's race is July 21. 


and direct connection to 2005, when 
my friends Levi and Liederik Illuitok 
came from Kugaaruk to build a kayak 
at the National Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian. Maybe this paddle was 
built by their ancestor...? 

“In accordance with its mission to 
share its resources with the world, the 
Smithsonian's collections are searchable 
at http://collections.mnh.si.edu. Along 
the same lines, the final paddle draw- 
ings will be available online (most likely 
through Qajaq USA, www.qajaqusa.org). 
Builders can build paddles that fit their 


| boats. We can then regain the knowl- 


edge of how specific paddles work in the 
water with the paddler and their boat. 
These are lessons that can't otherwise 
be learned from an object in storage 
and a worthy tribute to the paddles’ 
original builders." 


р addition to news from his boat- 
yard, Dave Doody of Coecles Harbor 
Marina & Boatyard also tells of a new 
regatta for small classic yachts: “Steve 
Corkery has for a few years now orga- 
nized the Eeltown Invitational Gaffer’s 
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hand finishing second to 
none. Contact us directly 
and work with a sailmaker 
who will design and build 
your sails from beginning 
to end. 
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Regatta, and in July 2012 we sailed just 
outside Coecles Harbor in Gardiners 
Bay. The year before, it was in Orient 
Harbor. It is a very loosely organized 
event—which, if you know Steve, is hard 
to imagine. It's intended for gaff rigs 
only, 30'LOA at most, with a pursuit for- 
mat over about 6 miles. No protests are 
allowed, and committee boat and com- 
mittee work is entertaining and enthu- 
siastic if somewhat inconsistent and 


irascible. ‘Ratings,’ such as they are, 


are assigned by Mr. Corkery and not 
negotiable (full disclosure—I helped). 
We had eight boats this year and would 
love to have more. I won with WAVE, the 
Gannon & Benjamin Holmes Hole 29 
that lives here in Coecles Harbor. It was 
a lovely day of sailing with all of these 
beautiful little boats.” For information, 
contact Doody at ddoody@chmb.net. 


oe Youcha also informs us that the dates 
have been set for the next Teaching with 
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Small Boats Conference, the third such 
gathering sponsored by his Building 2 
Teach program. The conference, which 
leads prospective instructors in how to 
use boatbuilding as a teaching tool for 
improving skills, especially in math (see 
Getting Started in Boats, WB No. 224), 
will be at Mystic Seaport, Connecticut, 
October 15-18, 2013. For more information, 
see www.leachingwithsmallboats.org. 


peaking of regattas for classic yachts, 

we hear from the Edgartown Yacht 
Club of Martha's Vineyard that for the 
first time divisions for “classic” and 
“spirit of tradition” yachts have been 
added to its EYC Big Boat Buoy Races, 
which will be July 18-19 this year, and 
the "Round-the-Island Race, July 20. 
Eligibility requires a current Classic 
Rating Formula certificate. The over- 
all winner of the Classic Division buoy 
races will be awarded the John J. Trask 
Trophy. The 52.25-nautical-mile round- 
island race has been going since 1938, 
and last year 74 boats competed, with 
68 finishing. See www.edgartownyc.org for 
more information. 


tip of the hat to Mark Bayne, who 

has been named lead instructor 
at the Cape Fear Community College 
boatbuilding program in Wilmington, 
North Carolina. For many years, Bayne 
ran Sea Island Boat Works in Isle of 
Palms, South Carolina; his new post 
is a full-circle return for him, since he 
learned his boatbuilding at Cape Fear 
in the 1970s. CFCC, 411 N. Front St., 
Wilmington, NC 28401; 910-362-7000; 
www.ofcc.edu. 


Across the bar 


Е Jan Clover Gougeon, 67, Decem- 
ber 18, 2012, Bay City, Michigan. More 
than any other, the name of Gougeon 
is closely associated with the revolution 
in wooden boat building wrought by the 
introduction of epoxy in the last half of 
the 20th century. Jan Gougeon was one 
of three brothers (Meade and Joel sur- 
vive him) who founded Gougeon Broth- 
ers, Inc., in 1969 to build boats and, 
soon afterwards, to develop and very 
successfully market products for their 
Wood Epoxy Saturation Technique, or 
WEST System, which they also explained 
in the 1969 book The Gougeon Brothers on 
Boat Construction. 

Direct experience and experimen- 
tation with wood-epoxy construction 
techniques for very lightweight and very 
stiff structures, especially for iceboat 
racing, informed Mr. Gougeon's work. 
From a young age, he was an avid ice- 
boat racer on the Great Lakes. In 1975 
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The Concept is simple ... 
Teams of two, boat plans, four hours, 
and just enough wood to build a 12’ row boat. 


Teams are judged on speed, quality, 
and a rowing race. 


Some get finished, some do not. 
Some are pretty, some are ... loved? 
Oars might break, boats might sink, builders might swim, 
but someone always wins! 


on Saginaw Bay, he placed first in the 
DN-60 World Cup Championships— 
the first of four times he would win that 
honor. As Meade Gougeon wrote in WB 
No. 16, in the 1975 race, *every boat in 
the top 30, except the European and 
Russian boats, was Gougeon-built.” In 
the North American championships 
the next year, Mr. Gougeon won all five 
races. 

Mr. Gougeon had apprenticed ear- 
lier with another Michigan boatbuilder, 


Vic Carpenter, who later moved to 
Ontario (see "Across the Баг,” WB No. 
226), and Carpenter himself became an 
early proponent of wood-epoxy boat- 
building, in his case for monohulls. 
Gougeon Brothers soon branched out 
from iceboats into a variety of sailboats, 
including monohulls, but Mr. Gougeon 
especially favored design and experi- 
mentation with multihulls, among 
them WEE THREE, FLICKA, SPLINTER, 
OLLIE, and POCKET ROCKET. During 
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a qualifying race for the OSTAR Chal- 
lenge in 1980, he spent four days in the 
Atlantic Ocean clinging to the hull of 
the capsized trimaran FLICKA before 
being rescued, after which he designed 
his multihulls to be self-rescuing. 

He loved solo racing, and among 
his achievements was a three-in-a-row 
championship in the singlehanded Port 
Huron to Mackinac Race (1981—83), all 
in SPLINTER. He also won the single- 
handed Supermac in 1987 and the 
Great Lakes Singlehanded Society 
Peter Fisher Memorial Award in 1989, 
both in OLLIE. His most recent multi- 
hull was STRINGS, a 40' catamaran 
launched in 2012, and in July of that 
year he raced in the Chicago Yacht Club 
Race to Mackinaw. 

Mr. Gougeon served as the lead 
builder on a succession of monohulls, 
most notably GOLDEN DAZY (see WB 
No. 16), which by winning the Canada's 
Cup in 1975 helped put wood-epoxy 
construction into the winners' circle 
at yacht regattas, which in turn 
helped advance the popularity of the 
technique. 

Mr. Gougeon was also an avid small- 
boat sailor and participated in a num- 
ber of runnings of the 300-nautical-mile 
Everglades Challenge in Florida in 
recent years. The small-craft design 
and construction renaissance of recent 
decades is, arguably, a direct result of 
the advent of wood-epoxy construc- 
tion techniques, which have dominated 
small-craft construction. In yacht con- 
struction, as well, incorporation of com- 
patible composites such as carbon-fiber 
have increasingly altered the nature of 
wooden boat construction away from 
traditional methods, but the techniques 
still rely on the advantageous engineer- 
ing properties of wood—something Mr. 
Gougeon never abandoned. 


E Ralph Frese, 86, December 10, 
2012, Glenview, Illinois. An avid canoe 
paddler since the age of 14, Mr. Frese 
became a professional canoe builder 
with a keen interest in birchbark 
canoes and historic Great Lakes canoe 
routes. He started building canoes at 
the same time that he was working as a 
blacksmith, in the 1950s. At about the 
same time he also founded the Illinois 
Paddling Council. His canoe-building 
and expedition company, Chicagoland 
Canoe Base, introduced many people 
to the sport. Mr. Frese also became a 
passionate advocate for waterway and 
natural area preservation and resto- 
ration in and around Chicago, and 
а section of the Chicago River North 
Branch in Morton Grove has been des- 
ignated the Ralph Frese River Trail in 
his honor. А, 
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Western Handsaws 
Traditional tools with a wealth of virtues 


by Jim Tolpin 


ost of us have used power handsaws—from 

circular saws to jigsaws—and appreciate how 

fast they cut through wood. But sometimes 
speed isn't the main objective. When safety, efficiency, 
or great precision is the primary goal, a handsaw may 
be your best choice. 


Some examples of tasks appropriate for handsaws 
include: 


W Cutting a series of unique joints that require com- 


pound angles. If you can lay it out, you can cut it 
out. With a handsaw and a bit of practice, it takes no 


Photographs by Craig Wester 


longer to cuta compound angle than it does to make 
a square cut. 


Making crosscuts at the ends of long boards. The 
hood-end of a plank is one good example, especially 
if the cut involves a curve or a rolling bevel. 


Cutting off stock in place instead of on the bench. 
This is a common task in boatbuilding, for exam- 
ple when flush-trimming planks that extend past a 
transom or, in the case of a cross-planked bottom 
as shown in Figure 2, where they extend beyond the 
topside planking. 


Photo 1—A symphony of Western-style handsaws are, from center top to bottom, rip, crosscut, bow, flush-cut, and compass. 
At right is a tenon saw, distinguished from a carcase saw because its teeth are set for ripping; and at left is a very old 


backsaw meant for cutting dovetail joints. 
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In his 1911 book Boat-building 
and Boating, Daniel Beard 
illustrated the use of a 
crosscut saw to quickly trim 

a cross-planked bottom to 
accurate compound angles, 

a technique that works every 
bit as well today. 


Handsaws come in a variety of configurations and 
sizes, as shown in photo 1, ranging from the ubiquitous 
standard-length crosscut saw or ripsaw used for rough- 
cutting lumber to a miniscule backsaw for making the 
precise cuts necessary for small joints such as dovetails. 
In between, you'll find panel saws, which are small ver- 
sions of the standard handsaw but used for cutting rela- 
tively thin stock (think 34" inset panels) at bench height, 
and large backsaws used for cutting large-scale joints, 
called tenon or carcase saws. (Some people now write 
“carcass” instead of “carcase,” but I prefer the original 
spelling.) 

For cutting curves, bow saws, which can be made in 
a variety of sizes and blade widths, can substitute for a 
bandsaw. A narrow-bladed handsaw called a compass 
saw can make cuts in the center of a board. In this arti- 
cle, we'll explore which saw to choose and how to use it 
for a particular task. 


Choosing a Saw: New or Used? 


With the resurgence of interest in hand tools in the past 
decade, many sources for professional-grade tools, as 
opposed to those intended for general household use, 
have become available. These tools can be pricey. A top- 
quality handsaw will fetch $100 or more, but a good saw 
is well worth the cost—especially considering that it will 
last the rest of your life, and then some. You can, how- 
ever, still find vintage saws at yard sales and auctions for 
half the cost of a new tool, or even less if you are lucky. 
Although this article isn't intended to describe how 
to restore handsaws, I can point out a few things to 
avoid when buying an old tool. Rust pits are a deal- 
breaker—especially if they occur near or at the teeth. 
You'll never get all the teeth sharp. Cracks in the saw 
plate cannot be fixed, but cracks in the wooden handle 
can be repaired with gap-filling epoxy or cyanoacry- 
late glue. Missing handle bolts can be replaced. Holes 
drilled near the tip of the saw plate, intended for hang- 
ing the saw, are no problem, and you will likely use 
them for that same purpose. Dull, uneven, and broken 
teeth are all okay—you can deal with these problems 
yourself or send the saw out for sharpening and reset- 
ting. You can live with a saw blade that has a slight bow, 
which won't affect performance significantly. But avoid 
a blade that is kinked. You can sometimes work a kink 


out by counter-bending the blade while it is held in a 
vise, but you will likely also take out the tension in the 
steel in that area—and that will affect performance. 
Tensioning is one of the phases in manufacturing a 
saw, and retensioning requires skill and practice. 

Whether a saw is old or new, take the time to learn 
to hone its teeth. Numerous books and videos on the 
subject are available, including Dynamite Payson's two- 
part article in WB Nos. 47 and 48. If you sharpen your 
own saws, not only will you always be working with a 
“brand-new” saw after a five-minute filing session, but 
you'll also likely take much better care of your saw to 
keep your resharpening time to a minimum. Finally, 
always give the saw blade a swipe with an oily rag before 
putting it away. Hang the saw on a peg or in a cubby 
that keeps its teeth from touching anything. If you take 
the saw outdoors or carry it with other tools, store it in 
an oiled leather pouch. 


_ EAST.VERSUS WEST 


n this article, I deal only with Western saws 
[з techniques. Why? The quick answer is that 

although I once was an avid user of Japanese-style 
saws, I never learned how to sharpen them, nor how 
to use them to their full potential. I have, however, 
learned how to quickly hone and, if necessary, restore 
the teeth of traditional Western-style saws to like-new 
condition. I no longer find myself working with saws 
that are duller each time I use them until I end up 
throwing them in a garbage can. Instead, I now work 
with saws that are as sharp as the day they were made. 
The dovetail saw in photo 1, which I found at a yard 
sale, is probably over 200 years old! 

I also find that Western-style handles and sawing 
techniques offer better ergonomics and posture for 
working at Western-style benches. 

So this article makes the case for Western-style saws. 
In another issue later this year, Douglas Brooks, who has 
made a close study of Japanese boatbuilding, will make 
a parallel case for the thin-bladed, pull-cut handsaws 
that originated in that country and have gained wide- 
spread popularity in recent decades. SSP 
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Photo 3—A 
V-shaped cutout 
supports the board 
around the area 
being cut while 
ripping at the 
sawbench. The saw 
is held at about a 
60-degree angle 

to the surface to 
maximize cutting 
efficiency. 


Photo 5—I find it 
most convenient 
to crosscut stock 
up to 34” thick 
and less than 

6" wide with a 
panel saw at the 
workbench. 
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Photo 2—Crosscutting 
at a saw bench, l'm 
cutting between two 
layout lines, assuring 
that I don't cut on the 
wrong side of the line. 
Metal hold-downs 
and my knee keep the 
board from shifting. 


Photo 4—To 
correct a cut, 
bring the saw's 
cutting edge 
almost parallel 
to the surface 
to start a new, 
corrected kerf. 


Photo 6—1 also 
rip small stock to 
width at the bench, 
capturing the stock 
in my tail vise 

and using a panel 
ripsaw with seven 
teeth per inch to 
make the cut. 


Working at the Saw Bench 

Standard long crosscut and rip saws are the hand tools of 
choice for cutting a board to length crosswise and for rip- 
ping it lengthwise to width. For fast cutting, select saws that 
have comparatively coarse teeth—eight or nine teeth per 
inch at the most for crosscutting and four or five teeth per 
inch for ripping. The cut isn't meant to be really smooth, 
since these saws are intended to make first rough cuts, 
and it is assumed that you will use a hand plane or a fine- 
toothed saw for finish work as needed. 

After sharpness—which always comes first—the most 
important factor in efficient crosscutting and ripping is to 
properly position yourself relative to the workpiece. The 
goal is to run as many teeth as possible through the wood 
on each stroke without having to twist your shoulders, 
which throws the cut out of alignment. To this end, your 
sawbench should support the board at a height that's just 
below your kneecap. 

(Note that the typical, much-taller sawhorse primar- 
ily holds work for horizontal actions such as routing or 
power-sawing. For more on workbenches and sawbenches, 
see Getting Started in Boats in WB No. 998, and for more on 
sawhorses, including the type that I use, see the Getting 
Started supplement in the current issue.) 

Use a handsaw that has a blade that matches the length 
of your arm, which for most people is about 26”. With that 
length of blade, and with the stock supported at knee 
height, you'll find that you can use full strokes of the saw, 
with its tip coming to within about 2" of the floor on the 
down stroke and just shy of pulling out of the board on 
the return stroke—all without twisting your body. If you 
keep your shoulders level and perpendicular to the saw- 
ing action throughout the cut, you'll be amazed how fast 
a sharp handsaw will plow through the work. It also helps 
to orient the cutline so it falls between the saw and your 
eye. That way you won't be forced to look over the blade. I 
nearly always make a double cut line, so I can see the cut 
from either side of the blade and eliminate the chance of 
cutting on the wrong side of the line. 

Saw with a slight orbital motion, lifting the saw slightly 
on the return stroke to help clear sawdust and to avoid 
prematurely dulling the teeth. You'll find that because of 
the angle, or “rake,” of its teeth, a crosscut saw (photo 2) 
will perform most efficiently if held at about a 45-degree 
angle to the surface of the board. Ripsaws (photo 3), with 
a different rake, work best if held at about 60 degrees. If 
you start to wander from the cutline, don't try to correct 
course by twisting the saw. Instead, extract the blade and 
start a corrected kerf by sawing at a low angle over the 
cutline (photo 4). As you continue to saw in the new, cor- 
rected kerf, gradually increase the blade angle until the 
saw again reaches its most efficient stroke. 


Using Panel Saws at the Workbench 
For cutting small, thin stock, it is most efficient to do 
your sawing at the workbench. Here, you don't need the 
coarse teeth or length of standard saws. Instead, you can 
work with lighter, shorter, and more finely toothed ver- 
sions, called panel saws. To hold the stock for crosscut- 
ting (photo 5), push it against a bench stop and proceed 
to cut off the overhanging waste. A hold-down can help 
if you need a free hand to catch the offcut to prevent 


splintering. As an alternative, using a knife to scribe the 
cutline on the underside of the piece can also prevent 
this problem. To make a rip cut (photo 6), clamp the 
board vertically in a vise, using a combination square to 
make sure it's plumb. You'll need to flip the board over to 
complete the cut. 


Using Backsaws for 
Fine Crosscuts and Rips 


The primary use of the backsaw—which has a stiffening 
spine along the top of the saw blade (photo 7)—is to pro- 
duce precision crosscuts and rips, most commonly when 
cutting joint surfaces such as shoulders and cheeks. The 
ideal height for most efficient cutting—not to mention 
maintaining the clearest line of sight—will be with the 
stock set just below elbow height. This allows your arm to 
swing in a highly controllable, piston-like motion as it piv- 
ots only at the shoulder and not at all at the wrist. At a stan- 
dard bench height of about 34”, this often requires you to 
crouch a bit, because you need to keep the stock clamped 
to the surface or close to the vise jaws. Someday, you may 
want to make another bench, or a bench fixture, just for 
cutting joinery. 

Backsaws optimized for crosscutting are traditionally 
called carcase saws, and they are typically used to precisely 
cut the shoulders of joints and occasional small stock to 
length. After making a cut with such a tool, usually only 
one or two passes of a shoulder or block plane are neces- 
sary to achieve a gap-free fit. 

The trick to using this kind of saw is to start the teeth 
in a knifed V-groove, as shown in photo 8. Use a metal 
straightedge to guide the knife for the first, vertical cut 
at the line; make a second cut at an angle in the waste 
area away from the line to form the V. When starting the 
saw cut, be sure the teeth are in the groove across the 
full width of the board (photo 9), and take light strokes 
until the teeth are fully buried. You'll need to lift and 
"float" the saw to keep it from grabbing and jumping out 
of the cutline. For quickly and precisely cutting kerfs to 
depth in the waste area of dadoes and end rabbets, you 
can set up a carcase saw with an adjustable stop as shown 
in photo 10. 

То cut along the grain of a joint, for example when cut- 
ting the cheeks of a tenon or lap, use a backsaw set with 
rip teeth—which describes the traditional “tenon saw." 
Lay out the joint lines with a sharp pen or pencil. You 
needn't bother with a knife or V-cut here. Not only is it 
difficult to make the V cut across end-grain, but also you 
generally don't need that degree of precision for the inte- 
rior surfaces of joints, such as tenon cheeks. With prac- 
tice, most of your joint surfaces will fit sawcut-to-sawcut 
with little, if any, paring nec 


the spine. 

То make a tenon cut, start cutting across the end-grain 
alongside your layout line, pivoting from the far edge 
(photo 11) and lowering the blade as you continue sawing 
until it is parallel to the line (photo 12). To help start the 
saw accurately, you can chisel a little notch at the far edge. 
Use your thumb as a guide to orient the blade to the line 
as you lower it along the cutline. 

Stop when the kerf reaches the near edge. Now cut 


ary. Note that the depth of 
cut will be limited by the width of your saw blade clear of 
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Photo 7—Though they're expensive, fine tools like the 
custom-made "half-back" tenon saw on the right are 
always a pleasure to use. But old tools work fine, too: | 
bought the pre-World War 11 backsaw at left at a yard sale 
for about $25. 


PHOTO 8 


Photo 8—After making 

a vertical cut against a 
straightedge right at the 
line, make a second knife 
cut, as shown here, to create 
a V-shaped groove along the 
joint shoulder line to guide 
the backsaw. 


Photo 9—For almost 
perfect crosscuts that 
will require little, if any, 
paring to fit, drop the 
teeth of your backsaw 
into the knifed V-kerf 
and saw down to the 
depth line. 


Photo 10—A PHOTO 10 
wood strip 
bolted to the 
saw plate 
allows you to 
set an exact 
depth of cut. 


Photo 11—Start the 
tenon cheek cut 

at the edge away 
from you, lowering 
the blade alongside 
the cutline with 
guidance from your 
thumb. 


Photo 12—Cut 
down on the 
side facing you 
while keeping 
the teeth 
registered in 
the end-grain 
kerf. 
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down the edge closest to you while keeping the blade 
in—and therefore referenced to—the end-grain cut 
you've just made. When you reach the shoulder line, 
stop. Then, continue sawing while tilting the blade 
upward until the kerf reaches the shoulder line on the 
opposite edge (photo 13). Because the saw plate of a 
Western-style backsaw is stiff and you are referencing it 
to the kerfs produced on the end and close edge, it will 
automatically follow the cutline on the far side. 


Bow Saws 
In Europe, bow saws are often used in lieu of our British- 
tradition handsaws for both crosscuts and rips. I use 
a bow saw with a narrow blade in lieu of a bandsaw 
for making curved cuts, especially at the ends of long 
boards that would be hard to manage on a bandsaw 
without a helper (photo 14). 

To cut a curve (photo 15), select a blade width that 
will follow the curve without binding, just as you would 
with a bandsaw. Generally, a blade with teeth configured 
for ripping will cut faster unless the curve is slight and 
mostly perpendicular to the grain. The downward cut- 
ting action of the teeth should force the wood against its 
support—just as a bandsaw forces stock against its table. 
If the saw seems “floppy,” tension the blade by tightening 
the string or turnbuckle above the crossbrace. 

Move the saw in a slight orbital motion as you cut, so 
that you can pull the blade slightly out of its own kerf, 
allowing you to change the cut direction more easily. If 
the cut is angled, use a bevel gauge as a guide to hold 
the saw at the desired angle. 


Specialty Saws 
There are two specialty saws that boatbuilders often 
find useful: the flush-cut saw and the compass saw. 

The flush-cut saw (photo 16) provides a fast way to 
cut away protrusions, such as bungs or through-tenons. 
To cut away a protrusion, lay the blade down on the 
adjoining surface. The teeth of flush-cut saws are set, 
or canted outward slightly, on only one side of the saw, 
so that the work surface isn't scratched while sawing. Be 
sure the set teeth are facing up. Hold the blade firmly 
to the surface with your fingers and tilt the blade han- 
dle up out of the way, which the thin blade allows you to 
do easily. Then saw away. 

The compass saw (photo 17) allows you to make cuts 
away from the edges or ends of a board, for example 
when cutting a mortise. The compass saw requires a 
starting hole, so in the case of a long through-mortise 
you'll make two holes and connect them with a saw 
cut. Your first cuts require taking very short strokes 
with the narrow end of the blade, since you will be 
limited by the diameter of the hole. As you continue 
creating a kerf away from the hole, you can lengthen 
the stroke until you're working with the full length of 
the blade. Because the blade is narrow and configured 
to cut only on the push stroke, it kinks easily—so take 
it easy, especially when making the initial cuts. A 


Jim Tolpin lives in Port Townsend, Washington, and is currently 


"teaching hand-tool woodworking at the Port Townsend School of 


Woodworking (see www.ptwoodschool.com). 
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PHOTO 13 


Photo 13— 
Complete the 
cut by bringing 
the saw back 
up until the 
opposite end 
reaches the 
cutline. 


Photo 14—A bow saw 
is the hand tool- 
substitute for a jig or 
bandsaw for cutting 
curves. 


PHOTO 14 


Photo 15—A 
small bow saw 
with a narrow 
blade can cut 
tight curves. Be 
sure to move the 
stock in the vise 
as necessary 

to reduce 
vibration. 


Photo 16—A 
flush-cut saw can 
trim bungs flush 
without damaging 
the surrounding 
surface. 


PHOTO 17 


Photo 17—Use 
a compass saw 
to cut between 
two bored 
holes, to create 
a through- 
mortise. 
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GREAT LAKES WOODEN STEAM 
B uilding a young nation 


by George D. Jepson 


nder a flawless sky, black smudge poured from 
Us steam barge TRADER's stack. Downbound 

on Lake Huron in midsummer 1865, she had 
a hawser out with three additional barges in tow, all 
of them schooner-rigged but with furled sails, look- 
ing much like ducklings behind their mother. Plow- 
ing through a mild chop, this small propeller-driven 
steamer—115'LOD, with a 22'6"beam and 8'7" draft — 
and her consorts were loaded in hold and on deck alike 
with lumber from Michigan's Saginaw Valley, destined 
for the market in Buffalo, New York. 

The last battlefields of the Civil War had fallen 
silent only a few months earlier, and America’s hunger 
for lumber—some called it “green gold"—was vora- 
cious (see sidebar, page 36). Michigan at the time had 
emerged as the principal lumber-producing state in 
the Union, since forests farther east had already been 
depleted and the forests of the West Coast were, for the 
time being, still too far away to be exploited effectively. 
To meet the nation's insatiable demands not only for 
raw logs but also wood products such as planks, laths, 
shingles, cedar posts, telegraph poles, and railroad ties, 
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Michigan's timber companies had to find a way to move 
large quantities of wood products to trading and trans- 
shipment centers throughout the Great Lakes. 

TRADER opened a new era in shipping. An innova- 
tive type of steam barge, she was designed not only to 
carry bulk cargo of her own—up to 250,000 board feet 
of lumber—but also to tow several barge-like sailing 
schooners which were themselves loaded with immense 
cargoes. The idea was to keep costs low by shipping in 
bulk, which increasingly was becoming the principal 
trade for Great Lakes steamers. Aslate as 1878, TRADER 
was purchased by the Pentwater (Michigan) Lumber 
Company to run twice weekly on Lake Michigan from 
Pentwater to Chicago to Milwaukee. Even then, fully 18 
years into her working life, The Pentwater News described 
her as a “neat, trim staunch looking boat...finely built” 
with “excellent sea-going qualities” enabling “her to 
make good time.” 

TRADER had a single, open cargo deck with small 
cabins aft, topped by a pilothouse. The steam engine 
was also mounted aft over the keel, with the smoke- 
stack rising above and behind the pilothouse. Close to 


DARGES 


the bow, a tall mast carried a gaff-rigged sail and a jib, 
providing stability in a blow or auxiliary power to take 
advantage of favorable wind. This type of steam barge 
became known as a “rabbit,” and a mark of her success 
was that the same type continued to be built through 
the 1870s, supplanted only by larger steam barges in 
the succeeding decades. 


The First Steam Barges 

In an earlier generation, before the Civil War, efforts to 
move bulk cargoes in steam barges had been tried, but 
with limited success. Up until the 1840s, schooners had 
been the primary workhorses for carrying bulk com- 
modities such as lumber. Before TRADER slid down the 
ways at Marine City, Michigan, in early 1865, the steam- 
ers of the time, powered by sidewheels or propellers, 
were best suited to the lucrative trades of transporting 
passengers and package freight, though on occasion 
they also carried bulk cargo in small quantities. 

Watercraft designs on the Great Lakes evolved with 
each succeeding generation of shipbuilders to meet 
the inland sea’s geographical and environmental 


Left—D.F. ROSE, a 140’ LOD "rabbit"-configured steam barge 
with two consorts in tow, was built by George Koening 

in 1868 at Marine City, Michigan, and served until 1910. 
Above—"Lumber shovers" unload the LANGELL BOYS, 151’ 
LOD, and a second unidentified steam barge in Bay City, 
Michigan, in 1905. 


challenges: shallow and confined waters, few natural 
harbors, narrow shipping canals, and often treach- 
erous seas. By the end of the 1840s, shipwrights had 
begun to build experimental propeller-driven steamers 
specifically for the lumber trade, though they remained 
a rarity on the Lakes before the end of the Civil War. 
These steam barges were built within specific dimen- 
sions, not more than 142'5" LOA nor more than 926'3" 
in the beam, so that they could transit the Welland 
Canal linking Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 

PETREL, which was considered the first of the steam 
barges, was launched in 1848 at Joseph Arnold's ship- 
yard at Port Huron, Michigan. At 118'LOD, with a 23'8" 
beam and 9' draft, she was a precursor to what later 
were known as "rabbit-configured" steam barges like 
TRADER. Despite their perceived strengths, PETREL 
and vessels like her proved unprofitable for moving 
lumber in her day. PETREL herself was soon put to work 
hauling other bulk cargoes, until a shipwreck on Lake 
Erie in 1850 put an end to her short life. 

Efforts to make steamers pay in the bulk cargo trade 
continued, however. On October 6, 1853, the Buffalo 
Morning Express reported sighting “a rather odd-looking 
propeller christened PACIFIC...built [expressly] for 
the lumber trade” on the waterfront. She was a small 
rabbit—93'7" LOD, with an 18’ beam and 7'3" draft— 
built in Racine, Wisconsin. But only a year later she was 
converted to sail, using a two-masted schooner rig. 

During this same period, American and Canadian 
shipwrights experimented with small steamers config- 
ured like rabbits but with sidewheels. These so-called 
“pollywogs,” with paddle boxes located on either side 
of the aft cabins and pilothouse, navigated shallow 
tributaries flowing into the Great Lakes, carrying lum- 
ber and other bulk freight. The GEORGE MOFFAT, a 
135-footer with a 24' beam and an 11’ draft, was built at 
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Chatham, Ontario, in 1853 and operated on Lake Erie, 
Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence River until 1864. 
Pollywogs proved to be not entirely suited for open 
waters, limiting their value compared to propeller- 
driven steam barges. 


Twists of Fate 


As the American economy spun into an economic abyss 
of the Panic of 1857, merchant ship owners fought 
to survive. Many went bankrupt. Especially hard-hit 
were the passenger and package-freight businesses. 


The Great Lakes 
Lumber Boom Era 


he Great Lakes lumber boom exploded in the 

1860s, by which time forests in the previous 

leading lumber-producing states—New York, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and South Carolina— 
were nearly depleted. The lumber trade converged 
on Michigan, which then had abundant stands of vir- 
gin timber that could satisfy America’s demand for 
construction materials. 

The lumber industry in Michigan was built primar- 
ily on softwoods such as white pine, Norway pine, and 
jack pine, as well as the less-valued spruce, white cedar, 
tamarack, and hemlock. Pine, particularly white pine, 
was the most highly prized species. The rush started 
in the Saginaw Valley. Over the next 30 years, virtually 
the entire Lower Peninsula of Michigan above the 43rd 
parallel was logged off. 

Blessed with a network of rivers running from deep 
inland, loggers had natural swift-water routes by which 
logs could be floated to downstream sawmills. During 
winter, felled logs, stacked in tall pyramids on sleds, were 
pulled to the riverbanks over snow and ice by teams of 
oxen or horses. In the spring, the logs were rolled into 
the waterways and carried downstream to the mills. On 
some rivers, logs cut long distances from sawmills were 
often bundled into great rafts or “booms,” and towed 
downriver by small steamers. Freshly milled boards— 
sometimes referred to as “deals’—were loaded aboard 
steam barges, tow-barges, and schooners for shipment 
to market centers in New York, Ohio, and Illinois. 

At the time, Chicago, the gateway to the West, was 
the greatest lumber market in the world. During the 
1860s, deliveries to the Windy City from Michigan and 
Wisconsin sawmills quadrupled. The Port of Chicago 
teemed with vessels bringing lumber for shipment by 
rail to towns and villages all over Illinois and Iowa, 
where wood resources were scarce. 

On October 8, 1871, fire swept across Chicago, and 
unrelated fires simultaneously raged through northeast- 
ern Wisconsin and Lower Michigan, destroying timber 
on millions of acres. The demand for lumber to rebuild 
Chicago was staggering. Practically all the sawmills 
in Michigan responded to the strong market, despite 
losing so much forestland in their own disastrous fires. 
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The hard times left schooners and steamers idle, and 
many of them slowly rotted at their berths. In this fail- 
ure, some enterprising shipping company owners r 
ized that these vessels could be purchased cheap, cut 
down by removing their superstructures, and refitted 
as tow-barges, with considerable capacities for carrying 
lumber. Larger cargoes, they reckoned, would result in 
lower shipping costs. 

In 1862, John S. Noyes of Buffalo purchased the 
once-elegant passenger steamers SULTANA and EMPIRE 
and converted them into sailing barges, giving them 


Thousands of loads of white pine logs, like these loaded 
pyramid fashion on a horse-drawn sled in 1890, were taken 
to rivers to be floated to sawmills which then shipped 
lumber via steam barges to market. 


In Singapore, a small village on the Kalamazoo River 
near Saugatuck and Douglas, Michigan, the local saw- 
mill cut down every tree in the vicinity, including all of 
those on the coastal dunes bordering Lake Michigan. 
This proved to be disastrous: Four years later, the town 
was buried in the shifting sands, where it still lies today, 
a footnote in history. 

The financial Panic of 1873, which ignited in the 
autumn, barely affected the lumber industry as a whole. 
Although small businesses were frequently driven from 
the trade, bigger ones thrived. Despite hard times, 
America's westward expansion continued. By the 1880s, 
sawmills from Michigan's Upper Peninsula, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota were shipping even more lumber to the 
markets. 

In 1888, Michigan's lumber industry reached its 
peak, producing 4.29 billion board feet. Annual out- 
put declined afterward, although the state still led 
the nation until the late 1890s. Then Michigan fell to 
second place behind Wisconsin, which briefly became 
the top lumber-producing state before the honor was 
passed to states in the Pacific Northwest. — GD] 
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ALBERT SOPER, 143'6" LOD, slid down the ways in 1881 at Duncan Robertson's yard at Grand Haven, Michigan. She wasa 


regular in the Lake Michigan lumber trade until 1916, when she was sold into the West Indies trade. Four years later she sank 


in the Caribbean Sea. 


rudimentary sloop rigs. They were very large: SULTANA 
was 2174" LOD, with a beam of 30'7"and a 12'8" draft, 
and EMPIRE was even larger, 253'6" LOD, with a beam 
of 32'814" and a 14'2" draft. They had cargo capaci- 
ties five times that of the period's propeller steamers. 
Noyes used the tugboat REINDEER (101'6" LOD, with a 
22'9"beam and 10! draft) to tow strings of such barges 
from the Saginaw River in Michigan to Buffalo, bear- 
ing enormous loads of lumber. 

“Economic shifts continued during the war. One fun- 
damental change was the rapid westward expansion of 
railroads, which drew even more of the lucrative pas- 
senger and package-freight trade away from the Great 
Lakes schooners and steamers. This came as a blow to 
ship owners, who were increasingly left with the less- 
lucrative trade of transporting bulk cargo. But few 
existing v sels were suited to carry such commodities 
in quantities large enough to make a profit, especially 
given the limitations of the canal system. On March 31, 
1864, The Detroit Free Press proclaimed: “The class of v 
sels most earnestly sought are those best adapted for 
the lumber trade...a dozen more would meet with ready 
sale.” Shipwrights along the Detroit and St. Clair riv- 
ers rolled up their sleeves and went to work, and more 
steam barges gradually took shape on the stocks. 

Very quickly after the end of the Civil War, the coun- 
{гуз demand for building materials—particularly soft- 
woods from timber-rich 1 Michigan—went from robust 
to nearly insatiable. Reconstruction was under way in 


the South. Cities, villages, and small towns across the 
land were growing, fueled byi immigration and expan- 
sion westward to the prairies and beyond. Sawmills 
buzzed incessantly on the banks of rivers flowing to the 
Lakes, filling the air with the resinous scent of sawdust. 
Schooners, steamers, and steam barges by the hun- 
dreds swarmed the Saginaw River in Michigan, waiting 
to load lumber for markets and transshipment centers 
in Ohio, New York, and Chicago. 

Noyes's “consort system" quickly took hold once the 
disruptions of the Civil War had passed. During the 
1860s, dozens of obsolete passenger steamers were refit- 
ted as barges, carrying one or two masts. Old, obsolete 
schooners, with much- reduced rigs, were pressed back 
into service for the same purpose. Noyes's idea initiated 
a transportation system that could deliver looming 
quantities of lumber to the marketplace at low cost. 

At first, tugboats towed the sailing barges, but soon 
shipyards began constructing self-propelled steam barges 
specifically for the lumber trade. After TRADER's launch- 
ing in 1865, the fleet of steam barges grew steadily. During 
the next five years, 45 new rabbits were built and 20 
propeller steamers were refitted as steam barges. These 
“lumber hooker” steam barges, whose hulls resembled 
those of the schooners they were designed to tow, carried 
their own cargoes of lumber and replaced the tugs as 
towboats. Fully loaded themselves and towing a str ing 
of fully loaded consorts, they could achieve 6 to 8 mph. 
These barges required only small crews, keeping wages, 
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Pat Labadie and 
Shipwreck Research 


nyestigating Great Lakes shipwrecks and 
IE a bygone era are Pat Labadie's 

passions as historian at the Thunder Bay 
National Marine Sanctuary in Alpena, Michi- 
gan. In the late 1950s, esteemed maritime his- 
torian Howard Chapelle suggested that a career 
ina maritime museums would better serve Laba- 
die's interests than *designing plastic boats" as a 
naval architect. The young man took his advice. 

Over half a century later, the soft-spoken historian 
and underwater archaeologist is an authority on ships 
of the inland seas, especially wooden vessels of the mid- 
19th century. A rewarding aspect of his work has been 
diving on shipwrecks, including 13 steam barges, to 
examine firsthand the methods and materials used by 
shipwrights. 

"Uncovering things that were not recorded in a ship's 
plans," Labadie explained, “provides insights into con- 
struction techniques that might not be revealed any- 
where else. Variation was great from builder to builder. 
There was an enormous variety among individual ves- 
sels.” Combining this information with historical doc- 
uments and period photos has allowed him to create 
detailed descriptions of ships from another time. Some 
examples: 


For nearly half a century, 
Pat Labadie, historian at 
the Thunder Bay National 
Marine Sanctuary in 
Alpena, Michigan, on Lake 
Huron, has studied 19th- 
and 20th-century Great 
Lakes ships. His data and 
images are archived in 
Alpena County's George 
N. Fletcher Library. 


* ADVENTURE, a rabbit-configured steam barge, 120/6” 
LOD, with a 24’beam and an 8/3" draft, built as a schooner 
in 1875 and fitted out as a “lumber hooker” in 1897. She 
was destroyed by fire on October 6, 1903, at Kelleys Island, 
Ohio. Diving on the ship, Labadie gathered enough infor- 
mation to create drawings illustrating her hull structure. 
Not surprisingly, it was built very much like a schooner. 


* B.W. BLANCHARD, a Western Transportation Com- 
pany package freighter converted to a steam barge 
after 30 years of service. Exploring this ship provided 
Labadie an opportunity to study the conversion, includ- 
ing the vessel's cumbersome hogging arches. At 9194" 
LOD, with a 32'5" beam and 12'2" draft, this was one 
of the largest vessels to sail in the lumber trade. She 
burned and sank on September 6, 1914. 
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N. MILLS, 164'5", was an early pilothouse- 
forward steam barge. Built by Philander 
Lester at Vicksburg (now Marysville), 
Michigan, in 1870, she is shown in 1901 with 
fully laden schooner barges in tow. She sank 
in the St. Clair River in 1906. 


ashore passed 12-long boards to men on 
deck, who in turn passed them through 
a hatch to more men down in the hold. 
Once the hold was filled, lumber was 


and therefore costs, low. Tows generally consisted of 
three or four barges, but more powerful steam barges 
could pull more: ANTELOPE—186' LOD, with a 31' 
beam and an П’ draft—regularly hauled eight fully 
loaded barges, a string that stretched nearly a mile. 
Clearly, the steam barge’s time had come, and the new 
system sparked a revolution in Great Lakes shipping. 
Running steam barges that towed a string of unpow- 
ered barges may have been inexpensive, but loading 
them was labor-intensive, costly, and inefficient. “Lum- 
ber shoving” involved passing lumber from a dockside 
woodpile to the ship. Lumber shovers, wearing canvas 
aprons and harvest mitts as protection against splinters, 
started work in the darkness of early morning. Men 
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= stacked 5’ to 10' high on deck. The gru- 
eling workday, which often included 
loading more than one ship, ended at sundown. 

"In order to determine whether a ship was fully 
loaded, a crewman would walk from side to side across 
the top of the stacked lumber, and if the ship listed, 
loading was complete,” according to historian Pat Laba- 
die (see sidebar, above), recalling a conversation he had 
years ago with a former steam barge crewman. 


'The Boom Years 


The pace of ship construction only accelerated in the 
final decades of the 19th century. Estimates show that 
nearly 800 steam barges, ranging in size from 80’ to 200’ 
LOD, were launched between 1870 and 1910. Although 
initially built for the lumber business, steam barges also 
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The CHARLES H. BRADLEY, 201' LOD, was one of the largest 
steam barges operating on the Great Lakes. A close look at 
her profile (above) reveals a centerboard forward, diagonal 
strapping along her sides, and an internal arch to increase 
the ship's longitudinal strength. A cross section (left) shows 
her single deck and substantial keelson assembly. 


Great Lakes maritime historians fortunately have 
easy access to shipwrecks today, where laws ban the 
recovery of artifacts. In the cold depths of the fresh- 
water seas—especially in Lake Superior—hulls are well 
preserved, opening windows into the past. Divers are 
often able to swim inside hulls. 

Describing typical shipwrecks, Labadie explains that 
“their sides frequently collapse outward, revealing inter- 
nal structural details that are normally hidden from 
view.” His first dives permitted only 20 to 30 minutes of 
working time, but technology has advanced since then. 


Today, daylong probes with ROVs—remotely operated 
vehicles—are routine, and operators working from the 
surface can not only capture details on camera but use 
lasers to take measurements as well. 

Labadie has spent decades combing through his- 
torical records and ships’ plans, gathering photos, 
and reading personal accounts by shipwrights and 
sailors. АП of this has culminated in the Thunder Bay 
Research Collection, with some 60,000 period photo- 
graphs, 15,000 ship histories, contemporary anecdotes, 
newspaper articles, and shipwreck documentation, all 
available at www.greatlakesships.org, which is currently 
under construction. —GDJ[ 


The CHARLES H. BRADLEY 

was built in West Bay City, 
Michigan, in 1890 and steamed 
the Great Lakes in the lumber 
trade until 1931, when she 
was struck by her consort, 
GRAMPIAN, caught fire, and 
burned to the waterline. 
Shown with a schooner barge 
in tow, she also carried a 
schooner rig for stability in a 
blow or auxiliary power. 


On September 28, 1895, 
a storm from the northwest 


came to carry other bulk cargoes such as iron ore, coal, 
sand, and grain. 

The consort period, however, was dangerous on the 
Great Lakes, particularly late in the season with autum- 
nal storms, when the “sweetwater seas” could turn 
perilous without warning. Heavily laden barges were 
top-heavy and unwieldy craft. If a barge was separated 
from its steam barge or another consort, it had little 
chance of riding out a storm. Mishaps often resulted in 
tragedy. 


swept the length of Lake 
Superior. At the eastern end 
of the lake, the steam barge P.H. BIRCKHEAD—156'9" 
LOD, with a 27'10” beam and a 13'5" depth—and 
three consorts were caught off Whitefish Point. Heav- 
ily loaded with milled lumber bound for market on 
the lower lakes, the four vessels were no match for the 
tempest. The towline connecting the ship to the first 
barge parted, setting the entire string loose. As the 
barges were blown about in heavy seas, the crews cut 
their towlines. One barge escaped under shortened sail 
down Whitefish Bay toward Sault Ste. Marie. A second 
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A crewman aboard the EDWIN S. TICE, 159'11" LOD, decked 
out in oilskins, stands atop a deck load of raw logs. 
Launched in 1887 at the H.B. & G.B. Burger shipyard in 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, she operated in the lumber business 
on Lakes Michigan and Superior until 1933. 


came to her anchor just offshore. BIRCKHEAD was 
able to pass a hawser to the third, then struck a west- 
erly course for Grand Island, some 80 miles away. But 
with a high sea running, the towline parted again off 
Pictured Rocks near Munising, and the wind drove the 
barge ashore onto a rocky reef while the steam barge 
found shelter behind Grand Island. Although one con- 
sort was lost—along with the life of one seaman—the 
other three barges and the steam barge survived. 

This episode was typical of the risks encountered 
on the Great Lakes. By the 1890s, shipping interests, 
along with the Life-Saving Services in the United States 
and Canada, realized that tow-barges were often under- 
manned with unskilled crews. Long strings of barges 
were hazards to navigation, particularly in storms when 
vessels foundered, often with loss of life. Ship owners 
were not deterred by these matters, however, because 
financial losses were easily absorbed. 

Steam barges voyaging without tows could also be in 
jeopardy on the Great Lakes. In 1880, TRADER was lost 
on Lake Michigan during a run between Chicago and 
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Muskegon, Michigan. The schooner CITY OF GRAND 
HAVEN reported passing through her wreckage off 
Grand Haven, Michigan. А notice appearing in the 
October 19, 1880, Kingston Whig-Standard reported: 
"The steam barge TRADER...has gone to pieces on the 
east shore...Capt. Brown and a crew of ten probably 
perished." 


Steam Barge Construction 

At first glance, steam barges physically resembled the 
much larger wooden bulk freighters that entered Great 
Lakes service in the early 1870s, with the launch of 
the RJ. HACKETT. The two vessel types often created 
confusion in maritime literature of the period, as it 
was common for the term “steam barge” to be used to 
describe both of them until, in the 1880s, the phrase 
“bulk carrier" came into common use. Physical appear- 
ance aside, steam barge hulls, built with white oak, were 
significantly different from those of the wooden bulk 
freighters. 

Archaeological teams examining original ship plans 
and diving on submerged steam barge wrecks in the 
Great Lakes (see sidebar, page 38) have documented 
many similarities in design and construction between 
schooners and steam barges. Vessels of both types were 
characterized by heavy centerline keelson assemblies, 
double-sawn frames, and longitudinal ceiling plank- 
ing. Shoal-draft schooners were also equipped with 


centerboards, which were also found on many steam 
barges. 

In order to support the weight of engines and boil- 
ers, steam barges were built with up to two additional 
sister keelsons on either side of the centerline, much 
like bulk freighters. External hogging arches or trusses 
were common features on the early steam barges and 
freighters, minimizing the stress on hulls created by 
machinery or heavy cargoes. By the 1880s, hulls were 
reinforced with iron strapping mortised into frames in 
a diagonal, crisscrossed pattern. 

Iconic Great Lakes freighter pilothouses mounted 
on the foredeck appeared in the early 1870s, but 
became standard on steam barges by the 1880s, provid- 
ing much-improved visibility for the master and helms- 
man. Crew quarters and a galley remained aft, with a 
well deck extending between bow and stern. While ear- 
lier steam barges carried single masts near the bow, the 
newer and larger models were fitted with two or three 
masts that could be rigged with working sails. Despite 
general characteristics common to all steam barges, 
whether rabbits or the later types with their pilothouses 
forward, steam barge construction varied according to 
the whims of their builders. 


The 1880s Forward 


The lumber boom in Michigan’s Lower Peninsula 
peaked around 1880. By then, lumber was flowing down 


Fairing compounds 
Laminating compounds 
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WHITE SWAN, 81' LOD, a small 
Washington Island lumber hooker 
launched in 1923 by Burger Boat 
Company in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
was a compact rabbit. She was 
among the last of the steam barge 
breed, operating off Wisconsin until 
1956 when she foundered and 

was lost in Lake Michigan. 


rivers to ports from Saginaw on the 
eastern side of the mitten-shaped 
state around the peninsula to Mus- 
kegon on the western side. Along 
the shore, shipbuilders produced 
steam barges to meet regional 
lumber shipping demands. Mus- 


kegon, located at the mouth of the 
200-mile-long Muskegon River, was referred to as “the 
Lumber Queen of the World.” 

A keen observer during this period was newspaper 
editor and historian James L. Smith, who wrote, “The 
steam barges began to capture the lumber-carrying 
trade in a limited way in the later years of the '70s. I 
recall regular visits of two rather small steam lumber 
carriers, [one of which was] the GEORGE DUNBAR. 


They were gradually followed by quite a fleet of steam 
barges. Adverse winds seldom interfered seriously with 
the round trips to lumber distribution centers by the 
steam barges.” 

Capt. H.C. Inches, who was born in 1882 and spent 
much of his boyhood in shipyards along the St. Clair 
River, sailed with his father aboard wooden ships, and 
was later a master of Great Lakes bulk freighters. “Our 
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ships on the lakes were made of the finest white oak,” 
he wrote. "Even at that, our good oak ships were at their 
best only for 15 years." Ships that weren't lost in storms 
or collisions ultimately succumbed to decay. As a result, 
shipbuilders, often located up rivers and away from the 
lakes, were pressed to maintain the steam barge fleet. 

As the turn of the 20th century approached, the 
Great Lakes lumber trade, which had reached to 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula and northern Wisconsin, 
was in decline. So too were steam barges, though a few 
lasted a bit longer: The M.H. STUART—104'6" LOD, 
with a 25'6"beam and an 8'8" draft—was constructed 
in the Walter & O'Boyle shipyard at Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin, and was launched in 1921. WHITE SWAN—8I" 
LOD, with a 23' beam and a 7'6" draft—was launched 
in 1922 by Burger Boat Company in Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin. The M.H. STUART sank in Lake Huron in 1937 
and WHITE SWAN foundered off Ile aux Galets in 
Lake Michigan in 1956. 

Small Washington Island lumber hookers (less than 
65' LOD) were among the last of the breed, working 
off Wisconsin on Lake Michigan into the 1930s. Great 
Lakes maritime historian Henry Barkhausen, now in 
his late 90s, recalled that they "were small enough so 
they could operate with only two men. I remember the 
DIANA and the WISCONSIN and there was, I think, 
another operating that late." 

The legacy of these splendid vessels endures. They 


are the ancestors of the magnificent bulk freighters 
that still sail the Great Lakes a century and a half after 
PETREL first tasted fresh water in 1848. А 


George Jepson is a frequent contributor to WoodenBoat and Small 
Boats. The author would like to thank Great Lakes maritime histo- 
rians Patrick Labadie (Thunder Bay National Marine Sanctuary, 
Alpena, Michigan) and Henry Barkhausen for their assistance. 
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For more information, visit the Thunder Bay Research Collection 
online at www.greatlakesships.org. The site contains an exten- 
sive collection of photographs and details on Great Lakes ships. 
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A circa-1870 innovation still earns respect 
by Maynard Bray with Jim Giblin 


Y A J hen it comes to an all-round anchor that you 

can rely on in about every kind of situation, 

even on short scope, it's hard to beat the 
reliability of a Herreshoff-stock anchor. 

Realizing how effective these anchors are, my 
friend Jim Giblin decided to research their design and 
evolution thoroughly. After studying drawings from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology's Haffenreffer- 
Herreshoff plans collection, as well as the anchors 
themselves, Jim wrote a comprehensive technical paper 
about them. His central points are summarized in the 
accompanying sidebar (page 45), and the paper can be 
viewed in its entirety at www.woodenboat.com/bonus- 
content. 

As Jim discovered, Charles Frederick Herreshoff 
refined the traditional forged-stock anchor—a type 
that vessels of all kinds had used for many years—to 
optimize its holding power and reduce its weight. As 
you'd expect from the father of his better-known sons 
Nathanael and John, Herreshoff's resulting anchor was 
both elegant and functional. The first of these three- 
piece anchors came out around 1870 and showed up 


on Herreshoff Mfg. Co. drawings beginning in 1882 
in sizes ranging from 10 Ibs to 640 Ibs. Around 1905, 
a folding-stock version was added, and by 1927 sizes 
from 7% lbs to 1,260 lbs had been depicted. The anchor 
proportions changed over time, primarily to stiffen the 
shank against bending. The early anchors were forged 
from wrought iron, but after about 1911 they were 
made from cast steel and proof-tested. 

Compared to ships' anchors, these anchors by 
Herreshoff had diamond-shaped instead of heart- 
shaped palms, with comparatively thin edges. 

The deeper any anchor can dig in, the better it 
holds. Well aware of this, Herreshoff reduced his 
anchor's footprint over that of the usual ship's anchor. 
Instead of a shank with a circular cross-section, he used 
a rectangular one of equal area, with the narrow face as 
the footprint. The shank’s 1:2 cross-sectional ratio gave 
it additional resistance to bending as well. 

The shank is separate from the fluke portion of this 
style of anchor. A mortise in the crown portion of the 
flukes matches the swelled-out lower end of the shank 
so that when assembled the two pieces fetch up securely. 


Above—These two anchors, one cast-bronze with a folding stock and the other galvanized steel with a straight stock, are 
originals made by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. In 1937, the price of a 872-16 bronze anchor was $10; typical galvanized anchors, 
priced by the pound, cost $15 for a 25-pounder and $41.25 for a 75-pounder. 
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Top—For the light-duty bronze anchor, the stock and shaft 
are threaded so that the stock can be easily screwed into 
place for use. Above—The straight stock of the heavy 


galvanized anchor slides into place, capturing the shackle. A 


collar serves as a positive stop, and the stock is then pinned 
by a metal key moused with wire to hold it in place. 


A transverse pin keeps them there. When broken down 
into its three components—the shank, stock, and 
flukes—a Herreshoff anchor can stow in the bilge. This 
is where you want your big storm anchor to live, out of 


the way and down low in the boat. 


Short-term stowage of these spider-like anchors has 
been troublesome because they don't lie flat unless 
they're un-stocked. This has led to the popularity of 
two-dimensional anchors such as Danforths and Forces, 
which rely on scope, chain, and a bottom of mud or 


sand for their effectiveness. 


If your boat has a bowsprit with a roller chock near 
its outboard end and a U-shaped saddle aft of it near 
the stem, Herreshoff anchors stow beautifully—out 
over the water, where they won't bring dredged-up mud 
on deck. Boats without bowsprits can either leave the 
anchor assembled and let part of it overhang the rail, 
which works best for frequent anchoring, or bring the 


anchor aboard and un-stock it so it lies flat. 


Of the so-called fisherman-type anchors, the 
Herreshoff design is superior, but others will do the job 
nearly as well. You won't find any of them easily these 
days despite their advantage, although they show up on 
Craigslist, eBay, and in marine salvage shops, sometimes 
at bargain prices. Otherwise, you can get them new 
from Kingston Anchors (www.kingstonanchors.com); 
Paul E. Luke, Inc. (www.peluke.com); J.M. Reineck & 
Son (www.bronzeblocks.com); Davey & Company (www. 
davey.co.uk), whose products are also available through 
R&W Rope (www.rwrope.com); and Historical Arts and 
Casting (www.historicalarts.com), which casts 20- and 
40-Ib bronze reproductions to order. A 


Maynard Bray is technical editor of WoodenBoat. 
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Jim Giblin's analysis found that Herreshoff anchors 
have a constant geometry, proportional to size. 


Key features of the Herreshoff anchor 
by Jim Giblin 

m The anchor is composed of three individual pieces: 
shank, stock, and flukes. In the second version of 
the so-called three-piece anchor, which can't be dis- 
assembled, one of the stock's tips is bent 90 degrees 
for collapsing against the shank for stowage. 

ш The smoothly curved shape of the palm was a 
significant improvement over the triangular palm 
shape of the traditional stock anchor. This innovative 
feature significantly reduced the potential for the 
anchor rode to foul the unburied fluke and increased 
the area of the palm, thereby increasing the holding 
power of this anchor over that of a conventional stock 
anchor of equivalent weight. 

ш The edges of the palm were sharp to improve the 
anchor's ability to cut and penetrate the bottom soil. 
ш А socket connection at the crown is used to join 
the shank and flukes. This eliminates the forge weld 
commonly used and permits the first version of these 
anchors to be easily disassembled, handled, and 
stowed on or below deck. This also permits using а 
shank with a narrow, rectangular cross section. 

m The shank's rectangular cross section is easily 
fabricated and presents less resistance to penetrating 
the bottom soil than a shank of round cross section. 
ш The rectangular cross section is also stiffer in the 
critical direction. 

m The bill angle of the palm increases in the heavier 
anchors, again increasing the palm area. 

ш The design of these anchors was based upon 
engineering calculations and testing, both of which 
resulted in material being used only where it was 
required to meet the design loads and improve 
holding power. 

m Collectively, these innovations produced an anchor 
that, in its day, had considerably greater holding 
power per pound than any other. 


Jim Giblin, а longtime wooden boat owner and an admirer of 


the Herreshoff Mfg. Co., is a retired mechanical engineer living 
in Noank, Connecticut. His full report, “The Herreshoff Manu- 
facturing Company Three-Piece Stock Anchor,” can be viewed al 
www.woodenboat.com/bonus-content. 
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by Randall Peffer 


ee that?" Capt. Tom Parker taps the green glob 

that has just appeared on the radar screen hang- 

ing from the overhead of the Chesapeake Bay buy- 
boat THOMAS J’s pilothouse. “The geese are up. Here 
they come.” 

It's too dark to actually spot them, but leaning out 
the pilothouse’s open port door, I can hear the honk- 
ing, the call and response of a massive flight of Can- 
adas, can hear the whir of their wings, too, over the 
grumble of the dry exhaust as hundreds of migrating 
waterfowl rise off the river and cross our bow just above 
mast height. Phantom shapes over a phantom boat. By 
all reckoning, this boat should be dead. 

It’s dusk on the Chesapeake’s Eas 
warm Bay evening in mid-November. The lights on 
the buoys and daymarkers have just started wink- 
ing at us from the channel ahead as the last golden 
streaks fade from the sky astern and an indigo night 
settles over what some folks around here call God’s 
Country. Tom Parker’s restored buyboat is homeward 
bound for the old steamer landing at Rolph’s Wharf 
on the Chester River after a pleasure cruise down- 
stream. She’s purring to herself, as if self-satisfied 


yboat THC OMAS : 


photographs by Peter McGowan 


with the improbable story of resurrection that she 
and her captain have to tell, but it takes a minute or 
two before I can fully listen to Parker. 


eing on this boat and hearing the calls of geese 

stir a memory in me. It was on a night like this 

in the early 1980s, after a nearly fruitless day 
of dredging for oysters under sail aboard the skipjack 
RUBY G. FORD here in the Chester River, that our 
crew furled sails and tied alongside a buyboat like 
THOMAS J to transfer our paltry catch of 21 bush- 
els. I counted each bushel as another deckhand and 
I shoveled our oysters into the stainless-steel bucket 
dangling from the crane-like boom of the buyboat 
before the buyer's crew swung the full bucket aboard 
and dumped it over the small heap of oysters on their 
work deck. 

After our captain settled the bill with the buyboat’s 
skipper, we pushed through Kent Narrows with barely 
enough money to pay the day's expenses and headed 
home to Tilghman Island, the Buick V-8 whining away 
in the pushboat. The geese rose from the black water 
before us, honking wraiths. All of the watermen on that 


Above—Tom Parker (inset) acquired the 51' Chesapeake Bay buyboat THOMAS J in 2004, when the near-derelict vessel's future 
looked bleak. A can-do attitude, many hours of labor, and $60,000 in expenses have brought the boat back as a vibrant home 


away from home—and an occasional work platform. 
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ack knew that it was the end of an era. We felt like 

gho 
The 1980s were hard times for th apeake. 
Half of the last 30 working skipjacks on the Bay quit 
dredging altogether. Some boats were retired to a life 
of preservation by museums and foundations. Some 
became floating classrooms for schools or started 
carrying passengers on pleasure sails. Some were 
hauled and burned. The pretty buyboats, with their 
sweeping sheers and noble pilothouses migrated 
away from Maryland: Some ekea outa li ing for a few 


section of the ree fishing for surf cua or plant- 
ing seed oysters. The states were scrambling desper- 
e the Bay,” as the popular bumper sti 


ately to “Sz 
urged. But nothing stopped the blights of the para- 
sites MSX and Dermo from killing the oysters, and 


abs were growing scarcer every year. 

What a rude reversal for the “water business” on this 
bay. Before the construction of the first Bay Bridge in 
1952 and the bridges connecting the elongated penin- 
sulas of Tidewater Virginia, hundreds of buyboats plied 
Chesapeake Bay, hauling oysters < 
that trucks now carry. But the highway infra structure 
provided by the new bridges and the massive decline of 
oyster harvests during the late 20th century gradually 
eliminated the need for buyboats. More than a few sunk 
at wharves or were towed up a gut and left there to die. 


That’s what Tom Parker is talking to me about, this 
demise of a fleet, as we continue steaming up the dark 
river in THOMAS J. He dims the pilothouse lights, 
steers the big wheel with one hand, and stares out 
into the night as he begins to narrate his boat’s his- 
tory, placing particular emphasis on her slide toward 
oblivion. 


n 1990 the Tillage family of Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, like the owners of a hundred other buyboats 
during that time, knew that the day had come to let 
go of their boat. The Tillages had owned and worked 
their THOMAS J around Virginia’s York River since the 
boat’s launching in 1951, but she had outlived her func- 
tion so her family sold her to some farmers who thought 
they might turn the old girl into a pleasure craft. 
For the next 14 years the buyboat languished, 
largely unrestored, in a partially roofed-over slip at the 
etown Yacht Basin on Maryland's upper Easter: n 
Shore. By 2004 she had become the marina's version 
a haunted house, one that people had begun calling 
rm" because of her massive infestation GE 
Her stern deck was rotting, and her pumps 
were working almost constantly. Folks feared that she 
would sink if there were ever a sustained power out- 
age. Gi the situation, her owners abandoned their 
dreams of restoration and found a buyer. 
“But when they hauled her for survey, the potential 
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PEAKE BAY MARITIME MUSEUM 


OLD POINT, built of seven massive logs and launched in 1909, is seen here in her winter rig dredging for 
crabs. In her working life, she transported fish in the summer and oysters in the fall. Today, meticulously 
kept, she is in the collection of the Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum in St. Michaels, Maryland. 


freighter taking its name mostly from its func- 

tion in the Bay’s oyster fishery. Shortly after the 
beginning of the 20th century when the oyster industry 
was in its prime, more than 2,000 skipjacks and other 
engineless craft dredged oysters under sail in the Bay. 
In addition, thousands of watermen tonged for oysters, 
first from sailing log canoes and later from deadrise 
skiffs powered by internal-combustion engines. 

To meet the demand for oysters, and to save the 
watermen delivery time to shoreside shucking houses, 
shellfish buyers aboard buyboats met the dredgers and 
tongers on the oyster bars to buy oysters as the water- 
men caught them. A hundred years ago, bugeye ketches 
and schooners were the original buyboats. 

Shellfish are perishable, and the first buyer to get 
his oysters to market gets the highest price. Inevitably, 
profit-conscious oyster buyers began converting the 
wind-dependent freighters to power as soon as suitable 
engines became available. During the 1920s and 1930s, 
dozens of so-called “backyard boatbuilders” made a 
modest living recycling old sailing freighters by hauling 
them on homemade railways and converting them to 
power. The region near the mouths of the Rappahan- 
nock River and the Potomac became a center for buy- 
boat conversions as well as new construction. The area 
around Deltaville and Reedville also figured large. 

Early conversions, called “combination boats," 
evolved from log-built bugeyes or from schooners hav- 
ing framed hulls and fore-and-aft planking. Boat yards 
removed the after mast, installed an engine aft of the 
centerboard trunk, added fuel tanks, and mounted 
a pilothouse and galley on deck near the stern. The 


ДЕ Chesapeake Bay buyboat is а shallow-draft 
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foremast boom and tackle remained for slinging loads 
of oysters, crab dredges, and freight on and off the ves- 
sels. These combination boats often retained a riding 
sail. 

As the fishery thrived and the need for new boats 
arose, the backyard builders modeled or built by “rack- 
o-eye" hundreds of purpose-built buyboats. Almost 
none came from plans. Some were log-built, while 
others were frame-built. But baymen gravitated to the 
simpler deadrise, sometimes called “box-built,” hulls. 
Most new buyboat hulls were more-or-less enlarged, 
decked-over versions of the hard-chined, cross-planked 
tonging skiffs and skipjacks, but without a centerboard 
trunk, of course. 

In his remarkable book Chesapeake Bay Buyboats, Larry 
Chowning writes that the distinguishing characteristics 
of a Chesapeake Bay buyboat are that it is a power ves- 
sel of 40' to 100' in length and “that a mast and boom 
configuration is forward of the hold, the pilothouse or 
house is aft of the hold, and the hull is decked over." 
With reliable engines, single masts, and all-weather 
wheelhouses, these vessels, sometimes described as 
“deck boats" or “mast boats,” not only found lucrative 
work buying oysters, but also in shipping watermelons, 
grain, or potatoes according to the season. In the Vir- 
ginia section of the Bay, buyboats also dredged for oys- 
ters and crabs buried in the mud during the winter. In 
the spring buyboats caught, hauled, and planted spat 
oysters. Some buyboats even worked as school boats and 
church boats, carrying island students and worshippers 
to mainland schools and churches. But even though 
these vessels have performed a multitude of tasks on 
the Bay, the term *buyboat" has defined them.  —RP 


Tom Parker and his wife, Kathy, aboard the THOMAS J near 
their homeport of Chestertown, Maryland. 


buyer saw that the chine ends of her bottom planks were 
soft as moss,” says Tom Parker, “and he walked away." 

The boat was the proverbial basket case. And there 
she sat clogging up the Travelift pad and blocking other 
boats from being hauled during the busy fall season. 
The owners offered the THOMAS J to maritime muse- 
ums, but none was interested in a boat on dry land. 

"These boats have a soul. They don't want to die. I 
believe they find their owners. This one picked me.” 
Parker smiles in the glow of his radar, his GPS screen and 
a computer-driven chart-plotter on a 30” TV mounted 
against the pilothouse wall to the right of the wheel. 

He explains that as a boy from eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, he spent his summers at his grandfather's house 
here on this tidewater tributary of the Chesapeake. 
His best memories are of this place, the Chester River, 
swimming, crabbing, helping his father, Tom Sr., build 
deadrise skiffs. Chesapeake Bay is where he feels at 
home, and in 1990, at the age of 22, he moved to the 
shores of the Chester River with his wife Kathy. They 
started a family and a metal-fabrication-and-repair 
business. 

Parker had always loved the looks of traditional buy- 
boats, especially their sweet sheerlines, and he came 
across THOMAS ] while doing work at the Georgetown 
Yacht Basin. He admired the beefy, strong look of her 
hull: 24 gross tons, 51' LOA, 16.8' beam. He liked the 
shallowness of her 4.2' draft, the simplicity of her cross- 
planked, deadrise construction (see sidebar at right), 
the reliability of her GM 6-71 diesel. So, over the years 
he pitched some lowball offers to THOMAS J's owners, 
but with no success. Now, however, the owners had a 
problem because the yacht basin said the boat was too 


e Deadrise C 


“Deadrise construction" (above) refers to a V-shaped 
hull whose bottom is cross-planked. The term 
"deadrise," in design parlance, also refers to the angle 
between a baseline and a bottom section. 


he word *deadrise" refers to the upward 

angle, or rise, of a V-shaped hull's bot- 

tom between its keel and its chine when 
viewed end-on. A flat-bottomed boat would have 
0 degrees of deadrise; the boat in the illustration 
below has about 20. To Chesapeake watermen, 
*deadrise" also refers to a type of construction— 
a boat whose V-bottom is cross-planked with short 
stock that runs from keel to chine in a herring- 
bone pattern, as in the photo above. 


Deadrise 
? Angle 
| —- Lm 
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Saving a 
Vanishing Breed 


ike the disappearing skipjack, the buyboat has 
become an icon of Maryland’s and Virginia’s love 


affair with the Chesapeake and its traditional 
watermen’s lifestyle. As the captain of the restored 
buyboat 55th VIRGINIA, Bill Hight says, “There’s right 
much history in these boats. Watermen raised fami- 
lies, sent their kids to college, and carried their dead 
on these boats. Strongly built, many boats stayed with 
a single family for generations.... They are part of old 
Bay life and people are just naturally attracted to them 
because they are so damn pretty.” 

Sensitive to the symbolism of buyboats, no fewer than 
five different maritime museums on the Bay have a pre- 
served buyboat in their collection. All are floating exhib- 
its. Some carry passengers. Three of these, the WILLIAM 
B. TENNYSON, OLD POINT, and Ер. CROCKETT, are 
of rare log construction—which is to say they are built 
of spiked-together logs carved to the shape of the bot- 
tom. Several more institution-owned buyboats work with 
ecology and marine-science programs around the Bay. 

The challenge of maintaining and preserving buy- 
boats is not only for institutions. The Chesapeake Bay 
Buyboat Association (CBBA) consists of buyboat owners 
such as Tom Parker of THOMAS J who dedicate signifi- 
cant personal resources and time to the care and feed- 
ing of the remaining vessels. According to Bill Hight, 
the association took shape about 2004 when a number 


Tom Parker in his element, at the 
wheel of THOMAS J. 


weak to move and too leaky to 
float. 

"It looked like the chainsaw 
for her unless the owners could 
find someone to take her over 
and repair her instantly," says 
Parker. 

The desperate owners called 
him and asked for another offer. 
He showed the boat to his wife. 
She took one look at the spider 
farm, with more than 50 years 
of paint peeling off its pilot- 
house and the bottom planks 
already starting to spring away 
from the chines, rolled her 
eyes, and asked, “Why do you want this boat?” 

What could he say? That the THOMAS J was a pretty 
thing to his eyes? That he could imagine himself just 
disappe aring for a while on her? That owning her 
would be like immersing himself in the history of the 
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Built in 1924, the 63' log-built F.D. CROCKETT originally 
hauled cargo. In the late 1930s, she was converted to dredge 
oysters and crabs, which she did for more than 50 years. She 
was converted into a pleasire boat in 1994, and donated to 
the Deltaville Maritime Museum in 2005. 


of buyboat owners decided to band together to swap 
information and support each other's efforts to pre- 
serve and celebrate their vessels and the Bay. 

"No meetings, no dues, just good fellowship," says 
Capt. Dave Wright of the Potomac-based buyboat PROP 
WASH when he reflects on the CBBA. Members come 


у? That the owners would sell it to him for a mere 
50, the cost of the haulout? Or could he say that he's 
a man who likes projects and mechanical challenges, 
the bigger the better? That this boat had to be repaired 
enough to float within a week or else she was going into 


DELTAVILLE MARITIME MUSEUM 


from all walks of life, with professions as varied as real 
estate developer, restaurateur, welder, waterman, and 
retired Navy veteran. Their common ground is a love 
for their vessels and for the Chesapeake. “А lot of us are 
in our 60s,” says Dave Wright, “because, let's face it, it 
takes some time and money before you commit to one 
of these old girls." 

The CBBA includes about 30 active member vessels, 
most of which have been converted for family cruising, 
as was THOMAS J. "Only about four of these boats that 
I know of are still working on the Bay," says Hight, who 
is the association’s unofficial historian, “but when I’m 
feeling hopeful, I believe there might be as many as a 


hundred of these boats left in this world, scattered from 
New England to the Caribbean islands." Dave Wright 
says that the CBBA website gets a lot of traffic and that 
members are always emailing each other with discov- 
eries of “new” boats tied up and waiting to die in one 
creek or another. “Fellow can get one of these boats for 
$5,000 to $35,000," says Hight. "Course you better be 
rich or right handy if you want to hang onto her." 

The CBBA sponsors seasonal buyboat cruises in which 
the fleet shows up at ports around the Chesapeake such 
as Urbanna, Virginia; Annapolis; or Rock Hall, Mary- 
land, and open themselves to the public. Individual 
boats are frequent guests at water festivals. —RP 


While the surival of the buyboat in recent years has been due to enthusiasts converting them for pleasure use, a few working 
examples remain. NAMU, pictured here, is one example. She hails from Bowers Beach on Delaware Bay. 


JAY FLEMING 


the dumpster? That he knew his dad would be game to 
help him? That this boat called to him? 

"Writing that check was not a rational decision," 
Parker says, and he laughs at the memory as he steers 
into the dark. "Then it was do or die." He had a week 
to save his investment. 


"m not one of those touchy-feely guys,” says this 

bear of a man. *I like to put my head down and 

get some work done. Eighty, a hundred hours a 
week. It doesn't bother me." 

With his dad onboard the project, Parker kicked 
into high gear. Father and son rounded up 20 sheets 
of 4" plywood, a 5-gallon bucket of 
3M's 5200 adhesive, a whole lot of 
galvanized 14" lag screws, bolts, and 
fender washers, and began giving his 
basket case a new, temporary bot- 
tom. For a short-term fix, the Parkers 
covered the leaky chines with a roll 
of 12" sheet lead, held on with 5200 
and screws. 

“The guys at the yacht basin 
couldn't believe it when we gave her 
a quick coat of bottom paint and 
told them to splash her. But, you 
know what? She didn’t leak.” 


The THOMAS J's galley, aft of 

the wheelhouse and above the 
engineroom, is a functional and well- 
laid-out space with all the amenities 
of home. 
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J.S. Jenkins built THOMAS J in 1948 for Thomas J. Tillage of Newport News, Virginia. The boat was originally used for 
dredging crabs and hauling freight. She measures 51' overall and 16'10" at the beam, draws 4'3" of water, and displaces 


24 tons. Power is a GM 6-71. 


During the winter of 2004—05, the Parkers took the 
boat home to the Chester River and imagined what 
would be the best way to give THOMAS Ј a new bottom 
as well as to repair the rot on her stern. They located 
2" mahogany planks for the bottom and deck and 
34x12" mahogany to be tripled up for the chines. By 
the next summer they had a plan. Returning to the 
yacht basin, they hauled the boat and jacked her up 
high so they could walk under her and “have at it with 
а Базата As the yacht basin employees looked on 
in horror, the Parkers, aided by two millwrights from 
' Tom's metal shop, removed the buyboat's Bottom and 
rotten chines in two days, posting up the sides of her as 
they went along so THOMAS] would not lose her shape. 

"Then the four of us went wild with all that mahog- 
any, five impact wrenches, a whole mess of lags, and 
another 5-gallon pail of 5200." Measure, cut, and fas- 
ten. It was rack-o’-eye construction. “Eight days later we 
were painting the new bottom. It wasn't that big of a 
wingding,” says Parker. 

Well, maybe not for a small gang of manic profes- 
sional fabricators, but by-standers at the yacht basin 
seemed dazzled by the blistering pace of these major 
repairs. Little did they know that the Parkers were just 
getting warmed up. During the next winter Tom’s dad 
rebuilt the chunk stern and replaced its rails. They 
stripped and repainted the pilothouse and gussied up 
THOMAS J to meet her sisters at one of the Bay’s first 
rallies of restored buyboats. 

“We were definitely a work in progress. At that point 
all we had was electricity for running lights and a Cole- 
man camp stov ays Parker. “But those other fellows 
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who had buyboats were a great bunch, and we saw a lot 
on their boats to inspire us.” 

Full of new ideas, the Parkers continued to forge 
ahead, and over the next three years they sheathed 
the deck with Durabak polyurethane nonskid and 
added a complete electrical system, including a 6-kW 
generator, inverter, household fridge, freezer, and 
air-conditioning. 

Life was really looking up for the Parker family and 
their buyboat until February 2009 when a series of 
freak snowstorms dropped over 4’ of wet, heavy snow on 
Georgetown Yacht Basin. A shed roof collapsed, trap- 
ping dozens of boats, one of them THOMAS J. A steel 
I-beam crushed part of her pilothouse, the deckhouse 
over the hold, and the port bulwarks—snapping off the 
frame ends and cracking the deckbeams amidships. 

“That hurt me bad,” says Parker. “I said to myself, 
we got to get her out of here. We got to get her back 
together. It’s got to happen.” 

Once again, the Parkers went into intense boat- 
resurrection mode. Now, four years later, THOMAS J 
is better than ever. Not only has all the damaged wood 
been replaced and the pilothouse repaired, but the 
boat has a larger forward deckhouse. From the outside, 
it looks like the original construction, but hidden from 
view is a framework of carlins, cornerposts, and beams 
of 2"x 3" box-section steel tubing from the Parker metal 
shop. Under this deckhouse lies the forward cabin, 
outfitted with a double berth, couch, curtains, and an 
immense tiled shower-head combination, lovingly deco- 
rated by Kathy. Aft of the pilothouse steering station is 
a full galley with propane stove and pressure water. And 


Can the Chesapeake 
Be Saved? 


ecent decades have seen more than a little hand- 

wringing by residents of the Chesapeake's shores, 

Bay lovers, recreational fishermen, commercial 
watermen, environmentalists, government agencies, 
and the media about the failing health of the largest 
estuary in the United States—and with good reason. 

Doomsayers have pointed to the decline of the once- 
vibrant oyster harvest to 1 percent of what it was in its 
heyday a hundred years ago. Then, in 2007, the blue 
crab fishery crashed to its lowest level of landings since 
1945. The economic impact was so great on the regional 
economy that the federal government declared the Bay 
crab fishery a Federal Disaster. Blue crabs are known 
to be resilient creatures, bouncing back from all sorts 
of natural and unnatural threats, but after 2007 some 
research biologists feared that the Chesapeake’s crab 
population was declining so precipitously that the 
remaining spawning females might fall below the 
number needed to regenerate the species in the Bay. 

When you ask experts what’s killing the Bay’s fish- 
eries, you get a daunting and complex picture that 
includes agricultural runoff, sewage contamination, 
temperature and salinity fluctuation due to climate 
change, diseases introduced by exotic species, and 
overfishing. 

All of this bad news and the declaration of a Fed- 
eral Disaster seems to have finally forced Virginia and 
Maryland, which share the shores and management of 
the Bay, to set aside old rivalries. Tensions between the 
states as between state enforcement agencies 
and independent-minded watermen—date back to the 
so-called *Oyster Wars" that followed after the Ameri- 
can Civil War and persisted for nearly a hundred years. 
But starting in 2008 Federal Disaster funding has led 
to unprecedented collaboration between state govern- 
ments, nonprofits, environmentalists, and watermen. 

One of the offshoots of this cooperation has been 
the creation of the Sustainable Fisheries Goal Imple- 
mentation Team by the Chesapeake Bay Office of the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 
The *Goal Team" is an assemblage of state fisher- 
ies managers, federal agencies, and other influential 
enterprises that operate within the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed. The team's mission is to improve the man- 
agement and recovery of the oyster and blue crab fish- 
eries along with a number of finfish stocks. 

One of. the first things the team recommended to 
Maryland and Virginia was a 34 percent reduction in 
the harvesting of female crabs, and the team set goals 
for crab and oyster population increases. To achieve 
the goals for the blue crab, Virginia has eliminated the 
winter crab-dredging season, which was traditionally 
from buyboats. Maryland has instituted a careful daily 
monitoring system and given itself the ability to shrink 
or expand the number of fishing days to make sure 


The crew of the ERR Bay skipjack CITY OF CRISFIELD 
bring an oyster dredge to the deck in late 2012. The harvest has 
declined to 1 percent of what it was 100 years ago. 


watermen are meeting, but not exceeding, catch targets. 
During 2012, Maryland ran a pilot program giving a test 
group of watermen smartphones and iPads for report- 
ing daily catches so that data can be collected in real 
time and the number of allotted fishing days adjusted 
accordingly. 

As for the oyster stocks, the Goal Team set a target 
of restoring oyster bars in 20 percent of the Bay's tribu- 
taries by 2025. To achieve this goal, Maryland had set 
aside 25 percent of its healthiest oyster bars as sanctu- 
aries, and Virginia has set up rotational harvests on 
different bars for different years. 

While it is too soon to know if these efforts are truly 
having an ameliorative effect on crab and oyster stocks, 
the most recent data shows improvement. Crab harvests 
have bounced back from their lows in 2007, and 2012 
saw the largest juvenile recruitment ever recorded, with 
an estimated 587 million juvenile crabs. Watermen in 
the Chester River reported a great year for crabs. 

Oyster landings during the past four years are 
slightly up, and there is some evidence that Bay oysters 
are getting more resistant to the diseases of Dermo and 
MSX that have ravaged the fishery since the 1980s. But 
will we ever see a fleet of skipjacks and the associated 
buyboats working the wild oyster bars the way they did 
before 1980? Thats highly unlikely. "The future for Bay 
oystermen is aquaculture,” is what you hear when you 
ask careful observers. —RP 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 
SCAMP POCKET CRUISER 
with John Welsford and Howard Rice 


uu 4-15 & August 5-16, 2013 at the 
Northwest Maritime Center 
in Port Townsend, WA 


JRTHV 
| SCHOOL Y We 
N BOAT BUILDIN! 


Learn more about John Welsford and the Scamp in the 
March/April 2012 issue of WoodenBoat. Howard Rice is the 
famed small boat adventurer and Cape Horn solo sailor. 
For more information or to register, please contact the School at 
360-385-4948 or e-mail us at summer2013@nwboatschool.org 


"Ihe Northwest School of Wooden Boatbuilding is hosting 
several short classes next summer. Check out our web site 
for additional classes. 


INWBoatSchool. 


WWW.NWBOATSCHOOL.ORG @ ў jorthwestMaritimeCenter 
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Since 1790 the 
half-hull has 

been used to 

study hull design. 
Today it has become 
а possession to be 


cherished a lifetime. 


For further details 
please visit our 


web site. 


Gp ren the artistry 
becomes the mastery 
of form. 


Halt-Hull 


9214 15th NW 
Seattle, WA 98117 
(206) 789-3713 
www.halfhull.com 


Facing page —THOMAS J currently operates about nine months per year, motoring to various ports around Chesapeake Bay. A 


sojourn in the Bahamas is in the plans. 


now the Parkers have turned their attention to a few 
flights of fancy, including beautiful mahogany belaying 
pins, a classic searchlight, and Tom Parker's pride-and- 
joy, an LA-5 Air Chime locomotive air horn. Expenses 
to date? About $60,000. 


espite some exotic touches, THOMAS ] still 
retains her workboat aura with her lack of 


exterior varnish and her green-and-white paint 
scheme, using Benjamin Moore's industrial oil-based 
enamel. *Clean and easy to maintain for cruising," 
says Parker. 

And cruising is what he, Kathy, and his father rel- 
ish. They love steaming around the Chesapeake nine 
months a year to various waterfront events, buyboat 
rallies, and regattas, meeting people who used to 
work on this boat and her sister buyboats. Sometimes 
they volunteer as a committee boat for skipjack races. 
Recently, they have explored the Intracoastal Waterway 
all the way to Key West, and are now talking about a trip 
over to the Bahamas whenever Parker can spare a few 
months away from his business. 

“We can cover some ground.” He nods toward the 
GPS, indicating that we are steaming at 9 knots against 


the tide tonight. “And I can go 24/7. Love running 
through the dark like this.” 

Maybe it’s the silky blackness of the night, the 
fecund smell of an autumn river in heat, or the fading 
chorus of the geese, but I’m enthralled this evening. I 
feel bewitched, too, by this old boat, her story, and her 
can-do owner as we slow for landing at Rolph’s Wharf 
where skipjacks, steamers, and buyboats have tied up 
for well over a century, This boat and this night seem 
too good to be true, too good to leave. So I ask Tom 
Parker if he and Kathy are planning to sleep aboard. 

He says probably not, but I don’t believe him. If 
THOMAS J were my boat, I couldn’t leave her on a night 
such as this. Not with this warm southerly blowing 
through the pilothouse, the geese settling down to a soft 
murmur, the stars coming alive overhead, and the sound 
of the slow ripple of the tide on the pilings. On such a 
night, on such a boat, who wouldn't feel born again? A 


Randy Peffer is the former Chesapeake editor of WoodenBoat. He is 
the captain of the research schooner SARAH ABBOT, and the author 
of 17 books, including 9 novels, and Watermen, his documentary 
on the lives of the Bay’s commercial fishermen during the last boom of 
the oyster industry in the late 1970s. 


HELPING YOU PUT IT ALL TOGETHER! 
System Three SilverTip Marine products will help you make your boatbuilding dreams come true. Each System Three product 
is specifically formulated for exceptional ease of use and superior performance. From gluing, and fiberglassing to fairing, 
priming and top coating you'll find the perfect System Three SilverTip product to help make your dreams come true. 


"Ships are the nearest thing to dreams that hands have ever made.” -Robert N. Rose 


SYSTEMTHREE 


Helping You Put It All Together 
SilverTip Epoxy | QuikFair | GelMagic | EZ-Fillet | MetlWeld 
Visit us at: www.systemthree.com and join us on Facebook! 
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A guided tour of a 1929 Geary-designed motoryacht 


Text and photographs by Abner Kingman 


AT PENDING was designed by Ted Geary and built 
Р: а production boat by Lake Union Drydock 

in Seattle, Washington, in 1929. Lloyd Bacon, a 
Hollywood director of more than 100 films, bought the 
44'3" boat and raced her from Long Beach, California, 
to San Francisco in what was claimed at the time to be the 
longest powerboat race in the world at 460 miles. The 
boat didn't live up to her original name of LIGHTNIN', 
and a disappointed Bacon sent her back to Lake Union 
in 1930 where she was lengthened to 50' After the 
modification he was again disappointed in 1931, this 
time by a second-place finish. He left LIGHTNIN' in San 
Francisco and had her sold. 

After a few intervening owners, one of whom 
renamed her MAMMY, Don Owen, a Bay Area patent 
attorney, bought the boat in October 1940, renamed 
her PAT PENDING, and planned to use her as a family 
cruiser. Owen had the boat for just one season before 
the U.S. Navy requisitioned her to patrol the submarine 
nets that had been strung across the Golden Gate 
following the attack on Pearl Harbor. The Navy painted 
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the boat gray, mounted a gun on the bow, and installed 
racks of depth charges amidships. By 1944 the Navy had 
replaced PAT PENDING with a purpose-built boat, and 
sold what was left of her back to Don Owen for $100. 

Owen was, in his free time, a tinkerer, designer, 
and inventor who had several patents of his own, and 
modifying PAT PENDING became a pastime for him. 
The boat entered the W. F. Stone & Son boatyard for a 
rebuild in 1945 to turn her back into a yacht, and then 
again in 1962 for an additional series of modifications 
that Owen had designed. 

Following in his father's tradition, Mel Owen took 
the boat to Ross Sommer's yard in Sausalito in 1997 for 
а complete rebuild. The younger Owen commissioned 
a set of plans from Carl Schumacher, based on ideas 
that he had accumulated over a lifetime spent cruising 
on the boat. He was 10 when his father bought PAT 
PENDING, and says that over the decades the way the 
family uses the boat has changed, and correspondingly 
they have tried to adapt her to suit their needs. 

On the following pages, we'll take a walk through 
PAT PENDING, and examine some of her details and the 
thinking behind them. 


Underway 


PAT PENDING's narrow form 
reflects her 1920s design, when 
motoryachts took their cues from 
sailboats. Her original interior 
was very much like an offshore 
sailing yacht's, with narrow bunks 
and narrow passageways, but she 
has been modified, as we will see, 
to include as much open space as 
her beam allows. 


Grooved Plank Seams 


PAT PENDING's 1997 rebuild included new planking of 
Douglas-fir to replace the original, worn-out, Port Orford 
cedar planking. The seams of the new planking are grooved 
to minimize the visual impact of slight plank movement— 
the inevitable result of exposure to the dampness of San 
Francisco Bay, then, for long periods, to the dry conditions 
of the Bay Delta. The original plank fastenings were steel; 
although these had been replaced with bronze, the original 
planking continued to leach rust, causing staining on the 
topsides. Ross Sommer, who did the work, used Monel for the 
new fastenings. 


Facing page—The Ted Geary designed, 44/3" PAT PENDING was launched in 1929 in Seattle. Lengthened to 50’ one year later, the 
boat today hails from San Francisco. This article is the first of an occasional series taking readers on tours of unique boats. 
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Aft Cabin 


The aft cabin was completely redesigned for the 1997 
rebuild. The sole was widened, cabinets and a leaf buffet 
table were built to port, and a settee that transforms into 
a king-size bunk was built to starboard. The galley, which 
had previously been isolated from the rest of the cabin by a 
set of lockers, was opened up so that whoever was cooking 
wouldn’t be left out of the conversation. Wicker panels in 
the locker doors allow for all-important airflow in these 
spaces, and are typical of 1920s motoryachts. The brass 
post is structural, and adds support to the heavily trafficked 
flying bridge above; it was added after a bank of lockers 
was removed from its space. The stainless-steel countertops 
and galley sink came with the 1945 rebuild; “There was a 
lot of cheap stainless after the war,” said Mel Owen. 


saved. 
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—7 Companionway to 


Flying Bridge 


Before the 1962 rebuild, the flying bridge (a 1945 
addition) could only be accessed by climbing a 
ladder from the side decks. Don Owen devised a new 
layout that allows direct access from below, making it 
easier for guests to get from the aft cabin and galley 
to the benches on the flying bridge. But he had to 
eliminate the freezer that, as a teetotaling Christian 
| Scientist, he used for ice cream—the alternative 
| refreshment he offered his passengers. The freezer 
held four, five-gallon tubs of it. 

With a large volume of guests in mind, Owen 
decided against teak-and-holly cabin soles on the 
bridge and aft cabin in favor of carpet. 


Bridge Windows 


a The overhanging coach roof that we see here was added in 1945 to 
Ka enhance the boat’s appearance. Using samples of the old trim as 
| patterns, Ross Sommer had a machine shop make custom router 

bits so he could cut new pieces to duplicate those that couldn’t be 


Forward Cabin 


А V-berth with a removable U-shaped insert , 
now occupies the forward cabin in place of the § 
pair of original narrow, high singles. Alaska 
yellow cedar ceiling planks and white-painted в 
surfaces brighten the relatively dark space and 
make it feel less confining, The owners chose 
a teak-and-holly sole, which for this low-traffic 
area looks more appropriate than carpet and 
reflects more light. All the teak trim, rails, 
and fiddles were made to match the originals, 
which could not be salvaged. 


Hh 
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Depth Charge Sign 


afery cover from К An instruction plaque for deploying depth charges 

tg fork From the was left behind after Don Owen bought PAT PENDING 

the safely їп From the rlesing lever 22 й. back from the Navy. Many years afterwards, Mel Owen 

pill the fever smarty to the heard from the sailor who had installed the depth 

4o release the charge- charge racks, saying that he had fond memories of 

T ише sr O4 'SAFE UTIL ДӘ SE x his time aboard the boat. Less enthusiastic about his 

z time aboard was original owner Lloyd Bacon, whose 

second-place trophy from the 1931 Long Beach to San 
Francisco race led to his selling the boat. 


Engine et 
Compartment MOS E 


This GM Crusader gas engine 
takes only a fraction of the space 
of the original Hall-Scott Invader 
and is nearly inaudible inside 
its well-insulated space. Owen is 
thrilled with the performance 
of this modern engine and its 
transmission—especially with the 
fact that it has neutral, which the 
Invader never did. 
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Window and Hatch between 
\ Cockpit and Flying Bridge 


Originally PAT PENDING had a fixed window between the 
cockpit and flying bridge, and a companionway hatch cover 
that folded forward and blocked the view. In 1962, Don 
Owen added an aft-opening hinged window that allows food 
and drinks to be passed up from the galley. The hatch cover 
flips to starboard where its underside, bordered by fiddles, 
acts as а fixed tray. This new arrangement reduces traffic 
up and down the forward companionway and improves 
communication between the flying bridge and cockpit. 


d. 


A 


Flying Bridge and Cabintop 


Since 1997, both helm stations have had hydraulic steering, which makes 
for much easier operation than the older cable steering. Usually, and 
understandably, Mel Owen steers from the flying bridge and his guests 
tend to congregate up there as well. When there are more guests than 
the benches can accommodate, passengers sit on the aft cabintop which 
has been reinforced to handle the weight. Don Owen decided against 
a windscreen for aesthetic reasons, and further simplified things by 
keeping the instruments and controls to a minimum. There are only 
three gauges here: depth, engine temperature, and tachometer. 


Mel Owen gave builder Ross Sommer creative license wherever he 
could. These spliced and seized leather-covered eyes for the shrouds 
are a good example of Sommer’s attention to detail. -A 


Abner Kingman, a regular contributor to WoodenBoat, is a San-lrancisco-based. 
writer and photographer specializing in coverage of life on the water. 
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Glued-Edge Carvel Planking 


Bucking convention at Artisan Boatwo 
by Matthew P. Murphy 


r | Jhe daysailers built by Artisan Boatworks of 
Rockport, Maine, are planked in a seemingly 
common manner, with a single layer of fore-and- 

aft cedar screwed to closely spaced oak frames and floor 

timbers. But the conventional aspects end there, for 
instead of being caulked in the usual way, with a strand 
of cotton driven into a beveled plank seam and covered 
by putty (Figure 1), the planks of these boats are simply 

glued together, edge-to-edge (Figure 2). 

I recall the first time I saw one of Artisan's boats 
built in this manner. It was at a late-winter boat show in 
9008, and the boat was a newly built, yet-to-be launched 
Watch Hill 15 named KITTY. Her topsides were blue—a 
difficult color because it shows up imperfections 
so easily—and there were no flaws to be seen in her 
topsides or bottom. Despite KITTY's superb finish, I 
was startled by this bold departure from conventional 
caulking. After all, the tried and true method of 


En 


RS 


caulking and puttying (aka, “paying”) is meant to allow 
for wood shrinkage when the planking dries: The seams 
might open up a bit in the event of such shrinking, but 
they'll reliably come back together when the boat is 
launched and the planks swell tight. If you restrict their 
ability to shrink by gluing the planks together, the logic 
goes, the planks might well split when they dry out due 
to the resulting tension. There's ample anecdotal and 
engineering evidence to prove this, and so I wondered 
what this boat's hull would look like after several 
seasons of cycling between wet summer service and dry 
winter storage. 

I made a mental note to check in a few years to 
see how the boat, and the several others that Artisan 
Boatworks proprietor Alec Brainerd and his crew have 
built since 9008, have fared. I visited the shop late last 
autumn when their winter storage sheds were full of fine 
boats—with no fewer than eight built by Artisan with 


Above—Artisan Boatworks of Rockport, Maine, has built a fleet of fine daysailers whose cedar planks are glued together 
rather than caulked and payed. The Buzzards Bay 15 pictured above has its mahogany garboards glued and screwed in place, 
and the first broadstrakes, of northern white cedar, are fitted and about to be fastened. 
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tt, 
Cotton caulking Scam putty 


Glued seams 


glued-together carvel cedar planks. (There was another 
under construction in the shop—their fifth of this basic 
design. When this one is completed in February, they 
will begin construction of a sister to UNCAS, which 
appears in a photo essay beginning on page 64.) To my 
eye, the boats were still perfect, with nary a split plank 
nor, for that matter, a raised seam. 

As Alec and I toured the shop that morning, he 
detailed the elements of his planking system that have 
made it a success. We'll get to that in a moment, but first 
a quick overview of the manner in which these boats are 
built—and why. 


Planking a Boat the Artisan Way 

There's very little wasted wood in Artisan Boat Works’ 
building jigs. Instead of placing a mold at each station, 
the crew laminate every third or fourth frame from oak 
on the loft floor, and place these in their proper posi- 
tions on the setup. The plywood “molds” we see in the 
skeletal setup in photograph 1 (following page) are 
permanent bulkheads, and so will remain a part of the 
boat’s fabric. Once the laminated control frames and 
bulkheads are set up, the remaining frames are steam 
bent inside of longitudinal temporary ribbands. 

With frames in place and beveled, and the rabbet 
cut into the laminated mahogany keel to accept the 
garboards (photograph 2)—and in the laminated ma- 
hogany stem to receive the plank ends—the boat is 
ready for its cedar skin. Planks are spiled, or patterned, 
in the usual manner (see WB No. 176), but no caulk- 
ing bevel is cut in their edges. After they are dry-fit 
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Caulking bevel 


Figure 1—Conventionally caulked 
carvel cedar hulls have a strand of 
cotton driven into the plank seams. 
After this caulking is driven, the 
seam—cotton and all—is primed with 
paint and filled with flexible putty. 


Planks are glued to frames 


Figure 2—Glued-edge planking is fitted tightly together, with no caulking 
bevel to receive caulking. The planks are glued not only to each other, 
but also to the frames and rabbets. 


(photograph 3), epoxy glue is spread along the gar- 
board seam as in photograph 4 (page 62), and on each 
frame where the plank lands on it; then it is screwed in 
place (photograph 5). The squeezed-out glue is then 
cleaned from the interior (photograph 6). The next 
plank is applied in a similar manner: spiled, glued 
to the frames and its neighboring planks, and screw- 
fastened. When the planking job is complete, the 
planks have all been glued to each other, to the back- 
bone structure, to the frames, and to the laminated 
plywood transom frame. It is, essentially, a monocoque 
hull, like one that’s been cold-molded, but the effort 
spent is considerably less. 


Why Glue the Planking? 


One reason for glued-seam construction is that it 
eliminates the occasional chore of reefing the putty out 
of seams. Seam compound makes a nice, smooth bot- 
tom when it goes in, but it’s meant to squeeze out of a 
very dry or newly built hull’s seams as the planks swell, 
which creates pronounced ridges that require sanding 
flush before the next season to achieve a good finish. 
And the seam compound—especially some varieties 
formulated for underwater seams—has a tendency to 
dry out and crumble after only a few years of service. 
The stuff that doesn’t fall out on its own, if loose, must 
be reefed out and replaced on a regular basis. A glued 
seam is—dare I say—maintenance free. But, as we shall 
see, it’s not appropriate for all situations. 

Another benefit of glued seams is that they don’t, or at 
least shouldn’t, leak at all. Although a little water in the 


SAM MANNING 


bilge is to be expected in most conventionally planked 
hulls, Alec notes that most of his customers these days 
want and expect a dry bilge. That's no doubt the result of 
dry-bilged fiberglass boats—and cold-molded ones, too. 
So why not a cold-molded hull? Aside from the afore- 
mentioned additional labor, the answer has to do with 
subtle aesthetics. 

Glued carvel planking, as it ages, might reveal the es- 
sence of plank lines—especially on the boat's bottom— 
but it’s nowhere near the coarse reveal of seams often 
seen in some freshly payed conventionally caulked hulls. 
While it's a common goal to make the plank seams invis- 
ible in a high-quality topside finish, Alec says that he ap- 
preciates “being able to see some evidence of plank lines” 
on the boat's bottom. If lines are going to show, they look 
much better running fore-and-aft and tapered in a carvel 
pattern, than diagonally in a cold-molded one. "I try to 
steer people away from cold-molding classic replicas," 
says Alec. *A cold-molded boat eliminates most of the vis- 
ible internal structure"—a crucial element of the boat's 
appearance. That said, he appreciates cold-molding and 
other types of composite wood construction for modern- 
classic custom yachts, both large and small. 

As noted, a fine finish on a new caulked-and-payed 
hull typically requires two seasons to get it right: the 
initial season of squeezed-out compound and the sub- 
sequent sanding and re-smoothing. A cedar-planked, 
edge-glued boat at Artisan Boatworks goes through 
a similar process, but it's nowhere near as dramatic: 
Seams are typically revealed only slightly after the first 
season, and the hull can be gently refaired before the 


Photograph 1—The setup: Each third frame is laminated to 
its precise shape, and permanent bulkheads are in place. 
Boatbuilders will note the absence of temporary molds. 
Photograph 2—The rabbet has been cut in the laminated 
mahogany keel, and intermittent steam-bent frames are now 
in place. Photograph 3—The garboard has been spiled and 
cut to shape, and glued and screwed into place. 


second season in a sanding process that begins with 
220-grit paper. 

Another aesthetic benefit of Artisan's glued-planking 
system is that it eliminates extreme cupping in the 
planks. In some c a cedar-planked boat will need 
considerable refairing after its first season due to the 
plank curling away from the frames. Refairing cures this 
on the outside of the hull, but the boat's often left with 
small but unsightly spaces between the planks and the 
frames. Gluing the planks to the frames, says Alec, keeps 
this from happening. 

As is common in many shops today, Artisan Boat- 
works also has eliminated butt blocks from its hull 
planking, choosing instead to scarfjoin their planks 
together end-to-end (see WB No. 215) right in place on 
the boat (photographs 7 and 8). Not only is a glued 
scarf stronger than a butt block, but it also eliminates 
a potential source of leaks—and a potential flaw in the 
eventual finish. 

So, these boats are strong and beautiful when they 
leave the shop. But conventional wisdom has it that 
they'll tear themselves apart after a season of sailing 
followed by a winter of dry indoor storage, when their 
planking will shrink and distort. That hasn’t happened 
in Artisan’s boats. What’s the secret? 


Dry Cedar Planking Is a Must 

The first rule of edge-glued planking at Artisan Boat- 
works is that it must be done with northern white ce- 
dar, and that cedar must be dry. “The ‘sponginess’ of 
cedar is what makes it work,” Alec said. “We want the 
planking dry enough that it’s not going to shrink while 
we’re building the boat.” When I asked him for a spe- 
cific moisture content, he grabbed a moisture meter 
and took it to a pile of cedar stacked and stickered in a 
heated shed, and destined soon for the new 15-footer 
in the shop. It registered 10 percent. The trick, Alec 
said, is to not let the boat ever get drier than it was 
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Photograph 4—Wedges are driven between a hefty ribband and the glued-in-place garboard, driving the plank tight into the 


keel rabbet. Photograph 5—The cedar broadstrake is glued and screwed in place. Photograph 6—Excess glue is cleaned from the 


interior as well as from the limber holes in the floor timbers. 


when built. If it does, the planking will shrink. For that 
reason, carefully chosen winter storage is important 
with these boats; dirt-floored sheds tend to foster a suit- 
ably humid storage environment (see WB No. 145). 
When first launched, a carvel-planked wooden boat's 
planking swells and compresses its caulking; this not only 
keeps out the water, but the resulting friction also adds 
rigidity to the hull by keeping the planks from 
sliding past one another. A bundle of drinking straws 


often serves as an anology to illustrtate this principle: 
Imagine holding a bunch of, say, 15 straws in both hands. 
They bend easily, and as they do so, they slide past each 
other. Now glue them all together and try to bend them; 
they don’t bend at all. If a caulked boat is allowed to 
dry out, the planks will separate from one another, caus- 
ing cracked paint and open seams—and a loss of hull 
rigidity akin to a loose bundle of straws. Glued plank 
edges thus help to keep the hull rigid—though Alec and 


Photograph 7—The broadstrake is made from two shorter planks scarfed together in place on the boat. Photograph 8—The 
completed plank scarf. When faired, sanded, and painted, the joint will be invisible and secure. 
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crew still strive to minimize seasonal expansion and con- 
traction as much as possible. To do so, they thoroughly 
paint their daysailers with a minimum of four coats of 
oil-based enamel on the inside and six on the outside. 

Alec expects that the planking in his boats does shrink 
a bit seasonally, but he's also concluded that the cedar 
is elastic enough to absorb this minimal expansion and 
contraction across its grain while a plank's edges are held 
fast to its neighbors—and to the frames, as well. A more 
brittle species such as white pine or mahogany, he says, 
might split under these conditions. There's ample history 
to support this concern. Glued-edge planking is not a new 
thing: It’s been employed in many other boats—especially 
mahogany-planked Square Meters, Six-Meters and Eight- 
Meters, and a host of one-designs from northern Europe 
as early as the mid-1940s. “They had problems,” Alec said 
of some of those boats, “but I think those problems were 
the result of [dense] mahogany planking.” He also cites 
comparatively weak glue as a possible trouble spot in 
those early glued hulls. “Cedar is wonderfully elastic,” he 
said. “It absorbs tension and compression.” 

It bears mentioning that the problems in many 
glued-seam mahogany boats are due to swelling forces, 
and not to plank shrinkage. Swelling mahogany imparts 
such force on an oak frame that it actually has the pow- 
er to break it in tension—that is, to pull it apart. Soft 
cedar absorbs much of this swelling force. 

Glued-edge cedar planking likely has a thickness lim- 
it. The planks in many of the small Herreshoff daysail- 
ers Artisan builds are between И "апа Vs" thick. While 
the exact limit is unclear, a modest-sized cedar-planked 
cruising boat would have planks of about 174” thick, 
and these would likely generate unacceptable forces 
on the glued seam. Alec estimates that once planking 
thickness exceeds 3⁄4", a boat either should be conven- 
tionally caulked, or double-planked in two glued layers 
of more-or-less equal thickness, with seams staggered 
and those of the outer layer edge-glued. Such double 
planking—often with an inner layer of cedar and an 
outer one of mahogany—has been used successfully 
for decades to address the frame-breaking and seam- 
showing tendencies of single-planked mahogany hulls. 

Cedar that's not dry enough might continue to 
shrink while the boat is under construction—a lesson 
Alec learned in one of the early boats he built with this 


WHISPER, a Buzzards Bay 15 built by Artisan in 2010, just 
after receiving her annual topside paint last winter. Her hull 
looks flawless. 


method. The planking of that boat, a Herreshoff 126 
replica begun in August one year, was going along swim- 
mingly until the shop heat came on in early winter, dry- 
ing out the planking excessively. A split did develop in 
one plank. Rather than panic, the builders ran a cir- 
cular saw down the length of the split, giving it a uni- 
form sectional shape; they were, of course, very careful 
with the saw's depth setting so as not to nick the frames 
along the way. They then glued in a cedar spline. We 
inspected that boat on the day of my visit, and I could 
find no evidence of the spline—and Alec couldn't recall 
exactly where he'd put it. This bit of mid-build surgery 
bodes well for boats that might eventually need a split 
plank repaired. 

Alec wonders what would happen if one of his boats 
were left out of the water for, say, four years on a dry 
concrete floor. He speculates that a split or two might 
develop in the middle of several of the bottom planks— 
in which case that split would receive a spline such as did 
the 12% mentioned above. It's worth noting, though, 
that KITTY—the first boat built with this method by Ar- 
tisan—did spend a year out of the water in a dry storage 
building, with no damage. In fact, I saw her during my 
visit, and she still looks as good as she did at that boat 
show where I first saw her in 2008. 

I asked Alec what he'd do if he had to replace a plank, 
and he replied confidently that one would not have to re- 
place an entire plank in most cases. If there were a dam- 
aged area—a puncture, say—only that section would be 
repaired using a short piece, glue-scarfed in place and 
edge-glued to its neighbors. Good as new. a 


Matthew P. Murphy is editor of WoodenBoat magazine. 


The Elements of Edge-Glued Planking 


e Use Northern white cedar or equivalent that's 
been dried to about 10 percent moisture 
content. 


• Plank thickness should not exceed 74" 


e Laminate the backbone timbers in order to 
minimize their movement relative to the 
planking. 

e Glue all of the boats plank seams, including 
along the garboards, the hood ends at the 
stem and transom, and the plank-to-frame 
contact surfaces. 

e Thoroughly paint all surfaces inside and out. 


e Avoid letting the boat get drier than it was 
when built. 

e Ifa plank does split, carefully run a shallow- 
set circular saw down the length of the split 
to make its shape uniform, and glue in a 
corresponding spline. 
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UNCAS 
A 29' Herreshoff Sloop 
Photographs by Alison Langley 


ast year, Camden, Maine-based photographer 

Alison Langley photographed the construc- 

tion and early days of UNCAS, a Nathanael 
Herreshoff-designed Buzzards Bay 18 built by Artisan 
Boatworks in Rockport, Maine. Herreshoff built only 
a handful of boats to this 1903 design, and none of 
them had survived by the time Alec Brainerd, owner 
of Artisan Boatworks, found the drawings in the 
archives of the Hart Nautical Collections at the MIT 
Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The 18^waterline sloop “captures the spirit of Her- 
reshoff’s big boats,” Alec says. “The Buzzards Bay 18,” 
he says, “is one of the smallest designs of this type 
that has cabin space for occasional overnight use, and 
adequate displacement to accommodate either diesel 
or electric propulsion. She is very similar in size and 
shape to the Sparkman & Stephens Dark Harbor 20, 


but her greater beam adds considerably to the avail- 
able interior and cockpit space." 

Alison began photographing boats under construc- 
tion at Artisan in 2008. She says the shop is “perfect for 
shooting because of its small size, and there are varied 
heights giving me options for different angles. The walls 
are painted yellow, which gives a warm cast of lighting— 
and counterbalances the fluorescent lights nicely." 

“There’s a story in the sequence of images,” she says 
of the boats she’s photographed from construction to 
sailing. In the case of UNCAS, Alison was able to shoot 
a good deal of the boat’s building, the launching, and 
the sea trials, creating an unusually fine record of a 
boat that fits a niche between larger, more expensive 
crusing boats and smaller, more cramped daysailers. 
“It’s the story of how the boat was made... the jour- 
ney,” she says. “It’s about the artisans.” —Eds. 


"If | were to own a sailboat (and someday, | will), | would choose a Herreshoff of this size," Alison says. “1 used to want a 
Herreshoff 12%, but since | now have kids, | would like to have something a little bigger so we could all go out for the day 
to explore Penobscot Bay. Visually, the Herreshoff daysailers are the sweetest, and | enjoy the sensation of being right on 


the water. The responsiveness of a small boat feels great." 
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Artisan Boatworks craftsmen 
Ben Loveless (left) and Chad 
Meyers touch up the keel 
rabbet on UNCAS before they 
begin planking. For a detailed 
description of how these 
boats are built, see the article 
beginning on page 59. 


Using the facilities of nearby Rockport Marine, UNCAS was 
launched for the first time. "It was a very small hive with 
lots of bees in it," Alison says of the scene on launching 
day. "Everyone was in that pre-launch mode—focused 

and fast-working. All were happy and the owner and his 
family—kids and grandkids—were over the moon.” 


Ben Loveless touches up a floor timber prior to 
planking. "Alec's shop is perfect for shooting because 
of its size,” says Alison. “There are varied heights 
giving me options for different angles and the walls are 
painted yellow, which gives a warm cast of lighting— 
which counterbalances the fluorescent lights nicely.” 
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IN FOCUS 


Shortly after UNCAS's launching, builder Alec Brainerd called Alison to alert her to a photo opportunity: "Alec called and 
said they were leaving from Rockport to bring the boat to Camden, and if | wanted to grab some shots І could meet them 
out there. It was foggy, but windy, so | went. | was surprised to have the fog lift enough times to get some great shots." 
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IN FOCUS 


The Herreshoff 
Mfg. Co. built 

the original fleet 
of Buzzards Bay 
18s in 1903, and 
the design lay 
dormant after 
that until UNCAS 
came along. 

The design's 
particulars are: 
LOA, 29’; 

LWL, 18’; 

draft, 3'11"; 

beam, 8'1"; 

sail area, 472 sq ft; 
and displacement, 
4,430 Ibs. 


, "I was happy to see that only Alec and his wife, Erin, were aboard. A classic 


“During our on-the-water shoot," Alison says 
yacht race from Castine was also coming in at the time, but 1 kept with UNCAS instead because she was so beautiful." 
UNCAS has a full keel; the original Buzzards Bay 18s were centerboarders. 
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COURTESY OF GARRY KERR (BOTH) 


Exultation is the going 
Of an inland soul to sea 
Past the headlands, 
Past the lighthouse 
‘Into ‘Deep Eternity. 


—Emily Dickinson 


The Last of the 
Trading Ketches 


In Tasmania, the final voyage 
for a wool carrier 


by Bruce Stannard 


enough to send a frisson of fear through the hearts of 

even the most experienced seafarers in the Antipodes. 
Twice as wide as the English Channel and even rougher than 
that notorious waterway, the strait lies east-west astride latitude 
40 degrees south, directly in the path of the fabled Roaring 
Forties, the belt of uninterrupted westerly wind that girdles 
the globe and gives the strait’s 50 islands their bleak history 
of shipwrecks and maritime disasters. Scores of ships have 
come to grief here—far more than on any other part of the 


r | The mere mention of the name “Bass Strait" is generally 


Above—ALCHERINGA II under sail among the islands of the Furneaux Group at the eastern end of Bass Strait. Alfred Stackhouse 
(inset) bought her as a wreck, salvaged her, and put her in service for hauling wool. 
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_ Hogan island 


Erith Island 


Bass Strait, which lies in latitudes of the Roaring Forties between Tasmania and mainland Australia, is 


notorious for its rough weather. 


vast Australian coast—while an untold number of sail- 
ors have lost their lives. For over half the year, the winds 
average more than 26 knots. Gales (officially 34 knots 
or more) are recorded during almost a third of the 
year. The highest wind speed, 97 knots, was recorded 
in June 2008. It is most certainly not a place for the 
faint-hearted. 

During my first Bass Strait voyage in 2008, I sailed 
aboard the 60' crayfish boat EUMERALLA from Port- 
land on the coast of Victoria southeast toward King 
Island. Halfway across the 140-mile-wide strait, a ris- 
ing westerly persuaded us to seck shelter in the lee of 
the Black Pyramid, a pinnacle of granite that rears up 
from the seabed to provide a kelp-fringed haven for 
hundreds of roaring sea lions and tens of thousands 
of cliff-dwelling gannets whose guano has turned the 
flanks of the rock as white as snow. Throughout the 
night, the gale blew with a howling intensity that tore 
the foaming tops off the 15' waves and filled the air 
with flying salt spume. These were precisely the con- 
ditions the crayfishermen relished. They knew that on 
the boulder-strewn seabed 20 fathoms down, nutrient- 
rich sediments would be stirred up, tempting the hun- 
gry crayfish, as spiny lobsters are known here, to crawl 
out of the safety of their rocky crevices toward the fish- 
baited wicker pots. 

Just before midnight, we weighed anchor and 


More ships have wrecked in Bass Strait than any other part 
of the vast Australian coast. One of them is 1,351-ton iron- 
hulled Norwegian three-masted bark FORSUND, which was 
driven aground in a gale in March 1912 on a voyage from 
Buenos Aires to Sydney. 


steamed out into a maelstrom. The boat that had been 
riding so serenely just moments before was now plung- 
ing and rearing, pitching and yawing in a wild and con- 
fused sca. As she forged ahead, spray swept up and over 
her high, flared bows and struck the wheelhouse with 
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Badger Rocks stand out from the northwest 
coast of Badger Island, which was named 

by English sealers who saw a resemblance 
between the Australian native marsupial 
wombat and their own British badger. The 
Stackhouse brothers have leased the 2,700-acre 
island for sheep farming since 1952. 


the hammering intensity of a firehose. 
There is nothing quite like a wild night 
at sea to set the adrenaline racing. I looked 
out of the darkened wheelhouse and, in the 
glare of our bright working lights, saw the 
yellow-slickered crewmen down on their 
hands and knees, chopping frozen baitfish 
with gleaming cleavers, baiting the tethered 
pots and tossing them back into the heaving sea. АП 
around the boat, like swirling snowflakes in a blizzard, 
hundreds of white-winged gulls, gannets, and shy alba- 
trosses set up an incessant shrieking, watching and wait- 
ing for their chance to dive upon some life-sustaining 
morsel. The middle of Bass Strait may perhaps seem like 
an unusual place for an epiphany, but in that moment 
of clarity I came to appreciate the way in which survival 
for men, birds, and beasts can so often depend upon 
quickly seizing sudden and unexpected opportunities. 


n my second journey to Bass Strait, in 2019, I 

had the privilege of voyaging with a man who 

has learned that lesson more thoroughly than 
most. His name is Alfred Stackhouse, and among the 
Bass Strait islanders he is regarded as a living legend. 
Alf is a man of many parts: seafarer, aviator, vessel 
owner, and farmer. He has made two extensive Pacific 
voyages, cruised Australia's eastern coast as far north 
as the Whitsunday Passage on the Great Barrier Reef, 
circumnavigated Tasmania, and made innumerable 
journeys across Bass Strait in all kinds of weather. Two 
of his boats have been lost in gales. He has had sev- 
eral close encounters with aviation catastrophe over the 
years. He wrote off his vintage Auster Mark VI after a 
cross-wind crash landing on Cape Barren Island from 
which he was lucky to walk away unscathed. 

A tall and wiry fellow with shoulder-length silver hair 
and the long beard of an Old Testament prophet, Alf 
has spent his entire life on Flinders Island, the biggest 
of the Furneaux Group at the eastern end of the strait. 
At the age of 87, there are few things he has not seen and 
done. Both he and his younger brother, Brian, have fol- 
lowed in their father’s pioneering footsteps. Although 
Alfred Stackhouse Sr. was the son of a Church of Eng- 
land clergyman, he was drawn to a life outdoors. At the 
age of 15, he left the comfort and security of his private 
school in Launceston to work on farms that were only 
just becoming established on the Bass Strait islands. A 
veteran of the First World War, he fought with distinc- 
tion in France and was invalided out of the Australian 
Army with pleuro-pneumonia contracted in the frozen, 
waterlogged trenches of the Western Front. 

When the war ended in 1918, the senior Stack- 
house returned home to Tasmania and applied for a 
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soldier-settlement block, with a lease in perpetuity, on 
Flinders Island. “Father saw Flinders as a land of milk 
and honey,” Alf said, “a place full of promise.” He was 
allocated a square mile on Marshall Bay, a remote west 
coast location that bears the full brunt of the relent- 
less Roaring Forties. The property turned out to be 640 
acres of rough tea-tree scrub and native willow. It was 
called Yirriluka, a lilting Aboriginal name that means 
"gum trees by the sea." 

"Father came to Flinders with nothing more than an 
axe, a mattock, and a saw,” Alf said. “He had no one to 
help him; nothing but his bare hands and his few tools. 
In those days, the land was cleared by ring-barking the 
blue gums and burning the undergrowth in the sum- 
mer months. The dead gums stood for ages until they 
fell over. There were no bulldozers. Of course, many 
of the soldier-settlers failed. After all they had been 
through in the war, clearing the bush was just too much 
for them. Father managed to survive. He built his own 
home, and there he and my mother raised three kids 
on the smell of an oily rag." 


If was born in 1925, followed 18 months later by 
his brother, Brian, and then by their sister, Cecily. 
They survived the Great Depression by being 
largely self-sufficient. “We were poor,” Alf recalls, “but 
others were poorer. We were brought up to be obedient 
and respectful of our parents. We were expected to eat 
every skerrick on our plates and not to speak at the 
table unless we were spoken to. We shared a bath once 
a week on Sunday nights, ready for school on Monday 
morning.” Alf recalls a carefree, barefoot childhood on 
Flinders. “We walked everywhere,” he said, “and 
thought nothing of it. Later, we had a pony and a spring 
cart and then a horse and jinker. We were home- 
schooled by Mother with the assistance of correspon- 
dence courses from Hobart. I’m afraid I became a pain 
in the neck for poor mum, and she sent me to The 
Friends’ School, a strict Quaker-run boarding school in 
Hobart. In four years, they straightened me out. I 
copped a walloping every now and then with the sole of 
а sandshoe or a leather belt, which soon taught me the 
wisdom of not being naughty." 
After Alf and his brother left school, their father 
made them an offer that today sounds like a blunt 
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ultimatum. “Dad said, ‘If you fellas help me, you can 
live here. We'll feed you and clothe you, but you will 
work whenever I want you to work. Any spare time 
is your own." The Stackhouse boys accepted their 
father's offer, but they also immediately set about 
accumulating capital. They snared kangaroos and 
wallabies and sold their skins for one shilling and six 
pence a pound. “It wasn't much,” Alf said, “but the skin 
money added up, and whenever a hide-buyer came 
over from Melbourne, we were pleasantly surprised 
by our earnings." Alf's mother bought a tractor with 
money she inherited from a great aunt in England. He 
leased the tractor from her and started a business as a 
farming contractor. From a very early age, Alf had the 
bushman's knack of being able to fix anything with *a 
bit of ingenuity and a length of No. 8 fencing wire." 
He started a roadside garage, taught himself weld- 
ing, and went into the earth-moving, farm machinery 
repair, and maintenance business. When their father 
died, the Stackhouse boys managed the farm in part- 
nership with their mother, and when she died they 


took over the perpetual lease and quickly expanded. 

*We were energetic young bucks," Alf said with mas- 
terful understatement. *We were always looking for 
opportunities to expand. We bought several adjoining 
properties and others we liked as they became avail- 
able. We had just invested heavily in a dairy farm when 
Badger Island came on the market. George Blyth, a 
friend of the family, advised us to buy the lease on Bad- 
ger. He was a philanthropic sort of bloke who liked to 
help people who he thought deserved a bit of a push 
along. There was never any written agreement between 
us, no contract with lawyers looking over our shoulders. 
We met him in his kitchen, and we came to an agree- 
ment. He lent us £2,000, which was a lot of money in 
those days. We shook hands, and that was that. We went 
along to the rental auction and successfully bid £400 a 
year for the whole 2,700-acre island. That was 1952, just 
at the time when the price of wool suddenly jumped up 
to a pound a pound. That gave us a heap of money that 
we hadn't seen the likes of ever before. We were able to 
repay our loans very quickly, and we never looked back 

from that moment on." 


The Stackhouse brothers sailed 
their own small boats out to the 
islands, hauling everything from 
rolls of barbed wire to fenceposts 
and sacks of seed. They delighted 
in living rough, sleeping under 
the stars, and surviving on wal- 
laby stew enlivened by wild garlic. 
By 1955, they were running cattle 
and sheep on some 2,000 acres of 
land around Marshall Bay. Badger 
Island was clear of debt by 1955 
and over the next 10 years they 
acquired a further 3,000 acres on 


FLINDERS TRADER loading Badger 
Island sheep bound for Victoria 
markets in 1983. 
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A fully grown Hereford steer is winched from the 
sea in a sling after being swum out to the ketch 
LADY JILLIAN lying at anchor off Hogan Island at 
the northern edge of Bass Strait. 


the northern end of Flinders. They also leased 
Erith Island in the Kent Group and Hogan 
Island 23 miles farther north. 

With so many far-flung Bass Strait island 
properties to manage, how, I wondered, did 
the Stackhouse brothers take care of them 
all? “The islands needed only occasional vis- 
its," AIf said. *On Hogan and Erith, we ran 
cattle, which needed only one visit a year. We 
bought weaner steers and heifers, mostly the 
beef breeds like Angus and Herefords, and 
fattened them up on the islands' lush native 
grasses. We ran around 600 head at one stage. 
Of course, the trouble with leaving cattle on 
places like Erith Island was that with plenty 
of scrub to get into they soon became wild. 
On Hogan Island, there was no scrub and 
nowhere for them to hide. On Badger, we had 
horses to round them up. After three years on 
that tucker, they'd be big brutes, grown out to 


around the 800kg mark [close to 1,800 Ibs]. 
They could be quite a handful, some of them." 

Тһе Stackhouse brothers were among the principal 
shareholders in The Flinders Strait Shipping Com- 
pany, which operated a fleet of trading ketches: PRION, 
SHEARWATER, FLINDERS TRADER, LADY JILLIAN, and 
KATIKA. The ketches sailed across Bass Strait taking 
the cattle and sheep to the railhead at Port Welshpool, 
Victoria. 

“In the early days,” Alf said, “we hoisted the cattle off 
the boats one at a time in a sling, but later we organized 
a ramp to walk them straight up to the trucks on the 
wharf. Many's the time I've driven cattle and sheep on 
horseback and walked them down to the boats." Before 
jetties were built on the islands, the boats would be 
beached, taking the sandy bottom at low tide so that 
their livestock cargoes could be loaded directly into 
horse-drawn drays that came alongside. Sometimes the 
cattle were driven down to holding yards on the beach. 
Head ropes were attached to the bullocks, and they were 
hauled out to the anchored boat one at a time by an 
endless line. *Once they were in the water," Alf said, *we 
could come alongside in a small motorboat and get con- 
trol for the swim out to the ketch lying at anchor. A chain 
sling was then passed under the beast, which would be 
hauled aboard by a steam winch. The cattle either went 
into the hold or stood in pens on deck. They'd kick up a 
bit of a fuss at times, but we never had one get away." 


he isolation of the Bass Strait islands gave rise 
to a frugal, self-reliant life of “mend and make 
do,” in which nothing of any value is ever thrown 
away. Alf’s sprawling farm sheds on Flinders are full 
of antiquated machinery, ship fittings, furniture, and 
boxes of bits and pieces that he says “might come in 
handy опе day.” Alf is always on the lookout for salvage. 
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He showed me a 200-fathom coil of four-strand %4" poly- 
propylene line he found in an enormous tangled ball 
half buried in sand on a Badger Island beach. Unravel- 
ing the mess took him two days, but in the end he had 
a neat coil of line, a gift from the sea that would have 
cost at least $800 in a chandlery. *When you've grown 
up with nothing,” he said, “you learn to value each and 
every thing." 

Alf’s own boat, the 59' ketch ALCHERINGA II, came 
to him in much the same way in 1980. Her then owner, 
Aiden France, a dairy farmer from Ringarooma in 
northern Tasmania who had built her as a fishing smack 
just a few years before, anchored too close to the iron- 
bound coast of Dog Island, just south of Flinders, in a 
southwesterly gale. She dragged anchor in the night and 
was driven onto the rocks, where she was stove-in and 
quickly sank. For AIf, the idea of simply walking away 
from the wreck of "a lovely little ship" was absolutely 
unthinkable. He saw what he calls “the opportunity of a 
lifetime" and seized it. But time was of the essence. 

The morning after ALCHERINGA II went ashore, 
AIf flew his Cessna 195 over the wreck on a reconnais- 
sance mission and concluded that the boat could be 
saved. The price was settled at $20,000 “аз is, where is." 
With help from friends, Alf set about the tricky salvage 
operation as soon as the wind and sea abated. At low 
water, he screwed an epoxy-smeared plywood patch 
over a 2/x2' hole at the turn of the bilge on her port 
side, then pumped tons of sand and seawater out of the 
hull. When she floated clear of the rocks, she was towed 
to a slipway at Lady Barron on Flinders' south coast. 
Alf had to act fast to save the diesel engine, an 85-hp, 
six-cylinder Gardner 6LW, which had been completely 
submerged in saltwater. Before corrosion had a chance 
to set in, AIf climbed down into the reeking mess of 
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the engineroom, cleaned the gunk from the Gardner, 
changed the fuel and oil, replaced the batteries and 
generator, and fired her up first go. 

In due course, he took ALCHERINGA II to a boatyard 
at Beauty Point on the Tamar River, where in a matter 
of weeks she was fit for sea again. Alf's ingenuity and 
his indefatigable have-a-go spirit had won him a valu- 
able vessel perfectly suited for the working role he had 
in mind. In ALCHERINGA II, he had a stout little wool 
clipper that would continue the sail-trading tradition 
that stretches back to the 1830s and the beginnings of 
the British colonial settlement in Tasmania. 


LCHERINGA II's cargo hold accommodates 14 
bales of pressed wool, each weighing 420 lbs. 
During a rare spell of calm weather some years 


ago, Alf shipped a record 50 bales across Bass Strait to 
Bridport on Tasmania's north coast, although he admits 


Under all plain sail, ALCHERINGA II is bound from Flinders 
Island to Badger Island. The name refers to the Aboriginal 
creation myth or Dreamtime. 


that with 10 tons of wool aboard, ALCHERINGA II was 
close to being unseaworthy. “We have been watching 
the weather out here for a long time,” he said, “and we 
know when to stay and when to go. In the old days, long 
before there were proper forecasts, we learned to read 
the signs in the sky, in the wind, and on the water. We 
developed a gut feel for the weather, which was gener- 
ally spot-on. Long before sat-nav, we used charts and 
dead reckoning. Now, the met data is so accurate that 
we've come to rely on it. Along the way, I’m afraid we've 
lost some of the old skills." 

When Alf agreed to allow me to accompany him on 
ALCHERINGA II's last voyage, he made it clear that I 
would have to fly from Sydney to Launceston and then 
out to Flinders, then wait, perhaps for a week or more, 
until he judged the weather conditions to be safe for 
the 80-mile crossing. During the hour-long flight from 
Launceston to Flinders, I looked down with foreboding 
on a typical Bass Strait scene, with huge white-capped 
waves driven before a furious westerly. The small plane 
descended over islands awash with foaming break- 
ers and almost hidden beneath a veil of spume. It did 
not look promising, yet the laconic Alf was optimistic. 
*She'll come good," he said. “The westerly will moder- 
ate and in a couple of days we'll have a nice nor'easter." 

In the old farmhouse in which he lives alone in the 
middle of the island, he sat up each night closely watch- 
ing the synoptic charts in the weather forecasts on 
three separate television channels. At six each morn- 
ing, he lay in his bunk looking through the windows at 
the high cirrus clouds while listening to official radio 
forecasts for northern Tasmanian waters. Two friends 
who had offered themselves as crew had to cancel; Alf 
and I would have to go without them. With disarming 
candor, he ran through the risks. *Now look," he said, 
"I've gota crook hip, a hernia, and a bad case of angina. 
If I croak in the middle of Bass Strait, do you think you 
can bring the ship home alone?" “Yes,” I said, “I think 
Tican” 


e rose at dawn on the day of our departure 
W in Alf’s battered old pickup drove over the 
dusty, deserted island roads to the sandy cove 
at Lady Barron where ALCHERINGA II lay to her moor- 
ing in three fathoms of turquoise water. High up, under 
the pale blue dome of the sky, a sea eagle as big as a 
barn door soared on an early thermal. As I rowed out to 
the boat, two giant stingrays flew over the golden sand 
beneath the dinghy. All the signs were good. This was 
going to be one of those rare calm days in Bass Strait. 
After four score years and seven, Alf has developed 
a few endearing shipboard eccentricities. He decreed 
that there was to be no whistling in the wheelhouse and 
on no account should his mug (emblazoned with “The 
Captain’s Word is Law”) ever be washed. He clears his 
throat in a roar, spits over the side, and uses a stento- 
rian voice to address the venerable old diesel. “Good 
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By his own decree, Stackhouse's notorious tea mug was 
never to be washed. 


morning, Mr. Gardner," he booms. “А drop of oil for 
you, sir. You've got a job of work to do today." With the 
breeze a mere zephyr from the northeast and the sea 
like a sheet of glass, there was no point in setting sail. 
Instead, the trusty old Gardner chug, chug, chugging 
away at 1,300 rpm sent the boat along at an easy 7 knots. 
We were outward bound on a 2-knot ebb. Alf took the 
helm to negotiate the tricky four-fathom passage past 
Green Island and then south-southwest “between the 
dogs"— Great Dog and Little Dog Islands—where gray- 
domed granite boulders stood proud of the sea, covered 
with a mantle of bright orange lichen that made them 
look like dumplings sprinkled with a spicy paprika. 
The brooding bulk of Cape Barren Island lay to the 
south with the 687-meter (2,253') summit of its remark- 
ably symmetrical hill, Mount Munro, shrouded in a 
silver sea mist. 

In the 19th century James Munro, a Scottish sealer 
and former convict who became known as “the King 
of the Eastern Straits" lived here like a Highland chief, 
administering rough justice over a clan of 25, which is 
said to have included kidnapped Aboriginal women 
and children. Munro was reputed to be a *sea wolf and 
wrecker.” When the bark BRITOMART disappeared in 


these waters in 1839, Munro was strongly suspected of 


having used false navigation lights to wreck her for 
salvage. 

Our course to the west-southwest took us through 
Franklin Sound, with the towering gray granite peaks 
of the Strzelecki Range rearing up to starboard like 
the bristling spine of a gigantic dinosaur. Much of the 
southern end of Flinders Island, including the primor- 
dial wilderness of the Strzelecki National Park, remains 
a wild, uninhabited coast, exactly as it was when the 
great English navigator Lt. Matthew Flinders first saw it 
in 1798. Flinders marked it on his chart as Great Island, 
a name subsequently changed by the governor of New 
South Wales, Phillip Gidley King, in honor of Flinders 
himself, whose voyage aboard the 25-ton schooner 
NORFOLK first proved the existence of Bass Strait. 

After we cleared Pig Head Point, AIf altered course 
toward Badger Island, which was then little more than 
a faint smudge low on the far western horizon. With the 
ship happily chugging along on autopilot, I attended to 
my duties as cook cum deckhand. Brewing tea for the 
captain involved an ancient and very important ritual: 
three heaped spoons of black tea leaves in a pot half- 
filled with boiling water, and, after a decent interval, 
the pot to be slowly turned three times in a clockwise 
fashion. Having proven my abilities in the galley, I was 
tasked with preparing all future meals. Alf does not 
stint in the matter of vittles. The boat's provisioners on 
Flinders had supplied hefty fillet steaks, and Alf had 
brought freshly killed lamb from the Stackhouse flock. 

The 18-mile passage from Flinders to Badger took 
ALCHERINGA II just under three hours, and at noon we 
came to anchor in two-and-a-half fathoms of gin-clear 
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water in a beautiful sandy cove at the southeastern side 
of the island. Alf's nephew, Alan, his wife, Tracey, and 
their three children had made the trip to the island 
aboard their own boat the day before. While they were 
ashore loading the wool bales into the back of a pickup, 
Alf and I climbed down the vertical ladder into the 
cargo hold and cleared the space of an odd assortment 
of stuff: galvanized chain, drums of oil, timber, and an 
outboard motor were all stowed safely out of the way. 
There would be plenty of room for all 10 bales to be 
stowed below decks. 

Although Alf had been expecting to shear twice as 
many sheep, his flock of 1,000 fine merino ewes and 
wethers had been decimated by a particularly severe 
winter. He had lost half of his sheep, and with them 
much of the annual income upon which he depends. 
It was, he said, a situation that could have been easily 
avoided if he had been allowed to carry on with the tra- 
ditional land management practices that have served 
him well on the island for 60 years. But the Tasmanian 
government, for reasons that have never been fully 
explained, had seen fit to end the pastoral leases on 
Badger and other Bass Strait islands and instead turn 
the islands over to the Tasmanian Land Council, a 
group of indigenous people based in the state's distant 
capital, Hobart. The new leaseholders had im mediately 
made it clear that they wanted Alf to pack up and leave 
so that they could have the island entirely to them- 
selves. In the meantime they decreed there could be no 
spraying of weeds, no burning of brush, and no further 
shooting of the pasture-eating wallabies. The result has 
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been a complete disaster that has left Alf with no alter- 
native but to make this the last voyage with wool from 
Badger. A sail-trading tradition that dates back more 
than 200 years was about to come to an end. 

Alf triced up the main boom and rigged a four-part 
wire tackle. Run by a hydraulic motor, it would have 
more than enough power to hoist and lower the 420-Ib 
bales from the jetty. 

When the Stackhouse family bounced into view with 
five bales of wool piled high on their truck, I was sent 


Above —ALCHERINGA II lies at anchor off Badger Island, 
waiting for the 9' flood tide which will give her enough water 
to come alongside the island's only jetty. Left —Stackhouse's 
12-year-old great-grandnephew, Clark, guides the last of the 
wool bales down through ALCHERINGA II's main hatch. 


ashore in the dinghy to check the depth of water by the 
wharf. The incoming tide had already given us more 
than enough water to accommodate our 5'6" draft, 
and with the flood still making for a further two hours 
Alf decided to up anchor and lay the boat alongside. 
With the aid of two fishermen friends, the first bale of 
Badger Island wool was swung aboard within minutes. 
Down below, Alan Stackhouse waltzed the heavy bales 
into position and other bales followed in quick succes- 
sion. Within an hour, we had the whole cargo neatly 
stowed and the hatch battened down. 

Because the tide was still rising, there was time to 
drive up to the I9th-century homestead for a welcome 
cup of tea. The weathered old clapboard cottage with 
its verandah overlooking the sea was once the home of 
Lucy Beedon, “the half-caste Queen of the Islands" who 
was given a life grant on Badger, where she ran sheep. 
The daughter of Emmerenna, a Tasmanian Aboriginal 
woman, and James Beedon, a London Jew, Lucy was a 
powerful matriarch who never married but devoted her 
life to helping educate the children of the islanders, 
who called themselves Straitsmen. The house stands 
empty for most of the time these days, but once a year at 
shearing time it's home to the shearers and wool class- 
ers who fly across from Flinders. It had a melancholy 
air to it, as if the shade of Lucy Beedon, who lies buried 
not far away, might still be hovering close by the old 
red brick hearth. Like many of the Bass Strait islands, 
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Badger is infested with deadly snakes and venomous 
redback and funnel web spiders. Alf told me he had 
killed half a dozen 5' snakes around the house in the 
space of half an hour. 

We bounced back down the rutted track to the jetty 
and took the boat out to the anchorage, where AIf 
and I would spend the night and await the flood tide 
at dawn that would assist our passage across the Strait 
to the mouth of the Tamar and upriver to Launceston. 
After the cook excelled himself with an evening meal 
of grilled fillet steak and fried onions, Alf and I turned 
in. At 3 a.m., I rose and climbed the five-rung ladder 
to the wheelhouse and then went out on deck to check 
the set of the anchor. In the cold, clear air, I saw the 
great golden ball of the full moon smiling in the miz- 
zen rigging, and just above it the heavens' most beauti- 
ful constellation, the Southern Cross, perfectly arrayed 
and glowing with a brilliant intensity. I looked forward 
over the bowsprit to the perfect crescent of the beach, 
which was right where I'd left it the night before. 

At 5:40 a.m., we weighed anchor and swung south 
around Badger with the flood tide adding an extra knot 
anda half to our speed. Alf set our course at 218 degrees, 
south-southwest toward Low Head and the Tamar River 
estuary an 80-mile passage that would take us right 
across the eastern edge of Bass Strait. The sea was calm, 
the sky a pale, gauzy gray. A 5-knot sou'westerly caused 
scarcely a ripple on the mirror of the sea. In conditions 


like these the last thing one expects to see is an under- 
sea explosion, but there it was: a foaming saltwater erup- 
tion shattered the surface just a few hundred feet away. 
Then another, and another. Humpback whales. Two 
enormous adults and a calf had suddenly come up from 
the deep. The explosive whoosh of their exhaled breath 
came loud and clear across the surface of the sea. Those 
same hot breaths hung in the air above them like fine 
white feathers. They dived and resurfaced, this time 
leaping completely clear of the sea, spinning their mas- 
sive charcoal gray bodies to expose the pure white of 
their bellies before the explosive depth charge of their 
re-entry. The calf was copying its parents, lying on his 
back, slapping his long and narrow pectoral fins. And 
then, just as suddenly as they came, so they were gone. 
Not long ago, just such a rising in these waters would 
have brought a swift and deadly response from the whal- 
ers, including many a ship from Nantucket and New 
Bedford, here to hunt the leviathan. 

Alf looked pleased. In all his years at sea, this was 
only the second time he had seen whales in Bass Strait. 
It was, we hoped, a good omen for a safe passage. I took 
the first three-hour watch, but in all my searching of the 
horizon I saw nothing save a pod of playful porpoises, a 
startled gannet, and a lone sooty shearwater. Not so 
long ago, the waters around these islands would have 
been black with hundreds of thousands of shearwaters 
rafted up and waiting for precisely the right moment to 
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go ashore and begin again the ancient business of mat- 
ing, nest-building, and brooding that has been going on 
here for millennia. Now, perhaps as a result of global 
warming and climate change, shearwater numbers have 
plummeted. 

As we chugged on and on over the apparent empti- 
ness of the sea, I was gripped with a strange sensation, 
part relief and part disappointment. Here we were in 


A passion for sailing; 


Stackhouse goes forward to tend 
the headsail aboard ALCHERINGA 
Il. At 87, he still enjoys the physical 
and mental challenges in being at 
sea and in charge of his own boat. 
"|f you accept that you have one 
foot in the grave," he says, "then 
the other won't be far behind. Go 
get 'em." 


the middle of the notorious 
Bass Strait in a dead flat calm. 
Where were the fabled Roar- 
ing Forties? Where were the 
great white-capped waves roll- 
ing eternally on toward Tierra 
del Fuego? Alf came on deck, 
surveyed the cloudless sky and 
the unruffled expanse of sea, and gave me a toothless 
smile. *Count yourself extremely lucky, my son," he 
said. “The weather gods are smiling. In all my years 
out here, I've very rarely seen it quite so calm. We'll 
be safely at anchor in the Tamar by nightfall." And so 
we were. А, 
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Visiting Wooden Boatworks’ west railway shed at 
| / Hanff's Boat Yard at Greenport on New York's 
Long Island is like a walk through time. The 
building leading to it is filled with the nameboards 
of yachts long gone. Yacht ensigns with fading stripes 
are suspended between hawsers and chains, revealing 
Greenport's shipyard heritage. A tangle of rusty blocks 
and augers dangles from the rafters. Advertisements 
with four-digit phone numbers still hang, untouched, 
on the same 50-year-old n 
yachts in color are interspersed in the mix. They look 
vibrant, and shock the visitor back to the present. 

I'm not surprised by his answer when I ask 60-year- 
old Donn Costanzo, the yard's co-proprietor, to recall 
the first boat that really moved him. “I still get a little 
tingle when I think about it," he says, remembering the 


. Modern portraits of 


Photographs by Benjamin Mendlowitz 


crisp light of that day. He was fishing on the end of 
a home-built dock when a big, low-slung sloop slipped 
around a bank of tall reeds. In a whisper of a breeze, it 
briefly came alongside. He watched as a nimble young 
couple stepped into the cockpit and shoved off, the 
boat barely stopping. As the long boom jibed softly 
around, the boat revealed tumblehome disappearing 
into an oval transom as it bore away. “1 was only seven 
years old, but it was magic, I'm telling you,” he s says with 
conviction. "It was the P-class Gil Smith sloop KID." 


(ostanzo believes this singular memory launched 

his trajectory into a life of wooden boats. Today 
__Аһе runs Wooden Boatworks, Inc. with his 
brother, Bruce Wahl. The company has 18 employees 
with several craftsmen from the International Yacht 


Above—CLIO (formerly SHEEVRA) on a late-summer outing near Greenport, New York. She was restored in Europe, in the mid-1980s, 
by a team of shipwrights led by Donn Costanzo; since then, Costanzo and his brother, Bruce Wahl, have built a New York-based 
business restoring and maintaining classic yachts—including this one. 
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How Donn Costanzo and Bruce Wahl have mastered 
the art of preserving the classics 


Restoration School (IYRS) and some others learning 
the old-fashioned way, out on the shop floor. Costanzo 
has acquired a highly evolved sense of aesthetics in a 
wide range of yachts during his lifetime, and has qui- 
etly become a leader in the wooden boat world. Bruce 
possesses a profound capacity for inventive solutions. 

Unlike many wooden boat builders, Costanzo 
didn't grow up in a seagoing family or even one with 
particular yachting interests. He began his life on the 
water as a clam digger on New York's Great South Bay 
(see WB No. 226). So how did he come to his life in 
the world of wooden yachts? How did he acquire his 
refined sense of aesthetics and history? How did he 
emerge as an expert? 


А fter that first encounter with a Gil Smith boat, 
Costanzo continued to be moved by the beauty of 

- J Smith's yachts (see No. 177) and eventually found 
his way to the leading authority on the designer, Alfred 
E. Terry. “I owe a lot to Al Terry," he says, calling him a 
"master of aesthetics." Terry recognized a talent and a pas- 
sion that perhaps Costanzo didn't even fathom in him- 
self. Possessing equal interests in art and engineering, 
Al Terry was perfectly suited to mentor Costanzo in the 
essentials of yacht design, giving him the language to 
articulate his interest in form and beauty, at the same 


time educating the teenager in the selection of excel- 
lent wooden boat building materials. In today's world 
of shrinking resources, this was an important priority to 
impart to a young man of Costanzo’s inclinations. 

Costanzo first restored a 24' George de Lorie wooden 
sloop called SALTY. Then he bought an old wooden 

yster sloop aptly named QUAHOG and refitted it for 
working the Bay. Tonging for clams gave him plenty of 
time to contemplate wooden yachts and the minds that 
created them. *I worshipped Nat Herreshoff in those 
days," Costanzo recalls. 

He decided to make boatbuilding his profession, and 
enrolled in Lance Lee's Apprenticeshop in Bath, Maine, 
in 1978 (see WB No. 209). He immediately embraced 
the program's experiential-education philosophy, where 
personal growth and enrichment could be achieved 
through contemplation and hand craftsmanship. He 
flourished while studying boats and their origins, pre- 
serving significant ones, and recording their lines to 
build them anew. He also learned the joys of teamwork 
and fellowship. He said of his time at the Apprentice- 
shop, “I discovered the value in being a contributor to 
something really meaningful, in an old-world sort of 
way." As an apprentice, he took part in building a Mus- 
congus Bay sloop (the forerunner to the better-known 
Friendship sloop), and the 35' Tancook whaler VERNON 


Donn Costanzo works with Beattie Hayes on the restoration of a Fenwick Williams-designed catboat. In addition to its 
commitment to classic yacht care, Wooden Boatworks is dedicated to helping to develop the next generation of shipwrights. 
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LANGILLE, one of the Apprenticeshop's “icon boats." In 
1981 the apprentices entered VERNON LANGILLE in 
Nova Scotia's International Schooner Race. Crossing 
the Gulf of Maine and the Bay of Fundy in an open boat 
with only 14" of freeboard, Costanzo loved the open- 
water experience. "I knew then that boatbuilding was 
my ticket to voyaging,” he said. 

Costanzo was sure his future relied on his ship- 
wright's toolbox, and faith in the richness of building 
one's own experience motivated him to go to sea. With 
tools in hand, he signed on to a Caribbean delivery 
in the fall of 1982 aboard a classic 45' Sparkman & 
Stephens sloop called BRIDE OF GASTONIA (formerly 
EASTERLY). In Bequia, he admired a 1930s English 
cutter named MORVA, and swam out to the boat to 
inquire about a job. "Things were a lot different in 
those days," he said. "The idea of working for a berth 
and food wasn't unusual. I just loved the boat and 
wanted to be part of it.” He was hired, and stayed on 
until he had finished reefing out and recaulking the 
deck. When the 103’, 1931 steel-hulled, gaff-rigged 
Alden schooner PURITAN sailed in, Costanzo found 
himself longing again for the fellowship of a big crew. 
He transferred his toolbox over the rail, signing on in 
1983 as ship's carpenter. 

Clark Poston, who is the current director of student 
and industry relations at IYRS in Newport, 
Rhode Island, was first mate aboard PURI- 
TAN at that time. The two Americans rapidly 
forged a friendship that stands just as strong 
today. Reminiscing about being shipmates 
for two years, Costanzo recalled that he and 
Poston once borrowed a Sparkman & Ste- 
phens dinghy they mutually admired. They 
hauled it up on PURITAN’s davits where 
Costanzo shared his method of measuring 
and drawing a boat’s lines. 

One of Costanzo’s more amusing memo- 
ries of his time aboard PURITAN—one that 


Authenticity is a hallmark of a Wooden Boatworks 
restoration. Here we see one of CLIO's preserved 
nal dovetailed cabin trunk corners. 
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The 45’ Fife sloop SHEEVRA (now CLIO) sits on 
the ways in Cannes. This is how a young Donn 
Costanzo first found the boat in 1985; she would 
become his first of many major classic yacht 
restorations. (See page 80 for a photograph of the 
boat as she looks today.) 


conveys his awareness of dwindling natural 
resources—was that of salvaging the lignum 
vitae bearings from a windmill on Antigua. 
In their youthful enthusiasm, Costanzo and 
Poston gathered hundreds of the dense 
pieces, brought them out to PURITAN, and 
hung each of them over the side from indi- 
vidual lengths of line to rid them of bugs. “It 
was a mess, but we were definitely thinking of 
the future,” he said, laughing. 

PURITAN sailed the Mediterranean during the sum- 
mers of 1984 and 1985, and Costanzo’s time there was 
life-changing. In the United States, the movement to 
restore and protect wooden yachts was just beginning 
to gain momentum. In Europe, though, Costanzo was 
immersed in a solid tradition of restoring and maintain- 
ing them, where reverence for yachting heritage mat- 
tered. His own preservation values were reinforced, and 
that shaped the course of his life’s work. He was especially 
moved by the designs and construction of Scotland’s 
William Fife III, Nathanael Herreshoff's European rival. 
"I had my eyes wide, wide open then,” he said. 

He certainly had his eyes wide open the day PURI- 
TAN sailed into Cannes in 1985. He spotted the 1921, 
45' Fife sloop SHEEVRA (now CLIO) sitting sadly on 
the hard and announced, *Mates, Mr. Fife is in port 
today!” according to his then-shipmate Jeff Law. 
After considerable surveying, research, and nego- 
tiations, three PURITAN shipmates—Costanzo, Law, 
and Olivia Adshead—-left the schooner and pur- 
chased this neglected Fife. Embarking on an exten- 
sive restoration, they brought SHEEVRA to Cantieri 
Navale dell'Argentario in Porto Santo Stefano, on the 
southwest coast of Italy (see WB No. 160). The trio's 
effort was financially daunting and labor intensive, 
and required extreme devotion to detail. The highly 


We II is an exact replica of the boat that 
ПА. inspired Donn Costanzo to his career at age 
A № seven. Wooden Boatworks went to the Long 
Island Maritime Museum, where the original KID 
is preserved, and lifted the lines by laser scanning. 
Costanzo assembled an expert team of builders 
led by shipwright Daniel DeLeiris. Joining the team 
were two IYRS graduates, Joe Sayer and Ben Bentley. 
Gil Smith left nothing of his designs on paper, so 
he didn't record the characteristic extreme tumble- 
home near the transom. Referring to this part of 


acclaimed restoration would raise the bar for historical 
accuracy. 

The dedication of SHEEVRA's restoration team caught 
the eye of Swiss industrialist Albert Obrist. An avid 
restorer of Ferrari cars, Obrist was convinced of the 
value of yacht restoration after chartering the 85', 1929 
Fife ketch BELLE AVENTURE. Obrist asked Costanzo 
and his team to collaborate with BELLE AVENTURE's 
captain, Paul Goss, on restoring the 1931, 108' Fife gaff 
schooner ALTAIR, which Obrist purchased in 1985. 
fanatic for historical accuracy, Obrist said he wanted 

“make ALTAIR into a big SHEEVRA.” Costanzo and 
his team joined the new project, with Goss as project 
manager. The job—a complete structural rebuilding 
in 1986-87 at Southampton Yacht Services—would 
finance SHEEVRA's restoration. 


KID’s stern, Bentley said, “The three views of lofting 
can't fully express that shape anyway. Donn shared 
his passion yet ultimately left it to us, the builders, 
to fashion." Encouraging the same interdisciplinary 
involvement in young builders that Costanzo had 
experienced at the Apprenticeshop, Wooden Boat- 
works produced an exquisite yellow-cedar hull, with 
Port Orford cedar deck, cherry covering boards and 
coamings—faithfully following Gil Smith's materials 
choices and building methods. KID II was launched 
in 2009. —PM 


During SHEEVRA'S restoration, Costanzo and his 
crew had been frequent visitors to the defunct Fife 
yard in Scotland—then called Fairlie Slip Company. 
Midway through the ALTAIR restoration, Costanzo 
received a tip from William Fife IIT's last yard man- 
ager, Archie Macmillan, who had assumed ownership 
of the yard in 1944 upon Fife П death: The property 
would soon be razed to make way for condominium 
development. Costanzo rushed to Fairlie, but was too 
late. “I can still picture those yellow bulldozers emerg- 
ing from the mist. There was nothing left but a massive 
pile of smoldering timbers, Costanzo recalled. Galva- 
nized by the loss, Costanzo was instrumental in con- 
vincing Obrist to acquire the surviving Fife drawings 
from Macmillan. Obrist eventually purchased more 
than 600 William Fife III drawings in 1991, founding 
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The 22' 1885 Gil Smith-designed Great South Bay catboat 
WINDWARD sails in company with the Smith-designed 
TAMAYASAMOZ. WINDWARD was an intact original when 
she underwent a complete structural rebuild at Wooden 
Boatworks in 2006. Her stem, keel, sternpost, and 
centerboard trunk were replaced in the manner of her 
original construction, while 85 percent of her framing was 
replaced as-original with natural-crook wild cherry frames. 
WINDWARD retains all of her original cedar planking, 
except her garboards. She received a new deck and 
cabin sole. WINDWARD is 127 years old and sails 
seasonally in East Hampton, New York. 


the organization that grew into Fairlie Restorations. 
Obrist and his Fairlie Restorations partners collected 
and restored six more big Fifes, including the 19-Meter 
MARIQUITA, the 15-meter boats TUIGA and THE LADY 
ANN, and the 8-Meter FULMAR. Through the ALTAIR 
experience, Costanzo learned that history, a passionate 
owner, and a dedicated team of craftsmen are inextricably 
intertwined to execute successful restorations. 


ostanzo and crew completed SHEEVRA in 1988. 
In addition to historical accuracy and fine 
craftsmanship, this Fife sloop's restoration was 
remarkable because she was comparatively small. She 
made a name for herself competing on the European 
84 + 
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classic yacht circuit, sailing in fleets often composed of 
yachts over 100'long that had large paid crews. Most of 
these yachts were owned either by royalty, the promi- 
nent fashion houses of the day, or highly successful 
businessmen. "Almost none were restored and sailed 
by owners,” recalled Costanzo. “They loved us, and we 
learned a lot about presenting a yacht properly, about 
etiquette, and about teamwork between owners and the 
crews.” In company with the most elegant classic yachts 
on the planet, SHEEVRA won as much silver as she won 
notoriety in the European press, winning her class in 
the Mediterranean’s La Nioulargue in 1988, 1989, and 
1990—plus receiving line honors at Monte Carlo and 
St-Tropez. 


Unlike most of their competitors, however, after 
the champagne was emptied and the silver stowed, 
Costanzo and Law went back to working in boatyards 
during the off season, doing various refits and freelance 
maintenance on other boats. In an editorial in The 
Yachtsman in 1992, Tom Cunliffe summed it up when 
he described them as *regular paid hands who found a 
grand old yacht. She [SHEEVRA] was down both on her 
marks and on her luck, and they couldn't afford her. 
They found the way however, and they went yachting as 
owners, along with the rich and the famous. They won 
their races in the sunshine, then quietly bowed out with 
a dignity few could match and returned to work, which 
is what most of us must do to enable us to live for our 
sport." 

The trio sold SHEEVRA in 1991. Costanzo's hard- 
earned reputation in Europe allowed him to immerse 
himself in a series of historically accurate restorations 


ranging from being the initial project manager on the 
84^, 1923 Fife ketch KENTRA, to foreman of a complete 
rebuild of the 1921 Canary Island ketch ROSA. In 10 
short years, Costanzo was propelled from caulking-for- 
food in the sunny Caribbean to the upper echelons of 
classic yacht research and restoration. In the process, 
he learned how to align an owner's interests with the 
schedule and needs of a vessel, and how best to employ 
the talents of a large crew. 


“Ñ ostanzo brought his sophisticated business sensi- 
bilities home to Long Island in 1993, seeking to 

—^ apply his standards of authenticity to American- 
owned wooden boats. By this time, his brother, Bruce 
Wahl, had worked his way up from teenage boatyard 
hand to head of the maintenance department for the 
Sayville Ferry Service, where he was responsible for 
everything—daily operations, hauling and repair, 


Below —The 1905 Herreshoff NY 30 BANZAI (right), seen here 
with her sister NAUTILUS underwent a Wooden Boatworks 
restoration in 2009 and 2010. The boat's double planking 

was completely replaced after the yard renewed 60 percent 
of her framing, installed new floor timbers, and replaced 

her keelbolts. She then received a new Dynel-sheathed 

deck, new systems, and power plant and drive train; her 
interior was restored, too. Left- Wooden Boatworks restored 
STORM, a 1946 Luders-designed-and-built 49-footer, in 

2010 and 2011. The boat's double planking was completely 
replaced, and she received a new deck, cabin sides, and 
coamings. Redrawn as а yawl, STORM's latest rig and 

sail plan were designed by naval architect Theo Rye in 
collaboration with Costanzo. She was fitted with Nathaniel 
Wilson sails, and her spars were built by Wooden Boatworks’ 
Ben Bentley. Period hardware was fitted or fabricated in 
Greenport. 


USCG certification, and engine rebuilding—on a fleet 
of 16 ferries running to Fire Island. Wahl said he was 
so in tune with his fleet that “Оп my days off—which 
weren't many—from inside my house I could tell how 
the engines were doing just by the sound of them." Wahl 
also shared Costanzo's classic yacht aesthetic, having 
sailed as engineer on European classics for four years. 
The brothers bonded through their common admi- 
ration of wooden boats and their mutual respect and 
trust in each other. They melded their complementary 
knowledge, networking contacts, and resources to cre- 
ate a wooden boat business of their own. With historic 
preservation a priority for Costanzo, he joined the keep- 
ers of the Gil Smith legacy by collecting as many of the 


Bruce Wahl at the railway winch. He and his brother, Donn 
Costanzo, began their careers on Great South Bay tonging 
for clams and running wooden ferries. Through their stints in 
Europe restoring classic yachts, the pair developed a shared 
appreciation for the classics. Bruce runs and manages all of 
Wooden Boatworks' mechanical equipment. 


Smith boats he and Wahl could store. The north fork of 
eastern Long Island proved most suitable because of its 
bountiful agricultural barns; the covered storage they 
provided eventually allowed the pair to become leading 
experts in restoring and replicating Smith designs. 

Their company grew into Wooden Boatworks as they 
established themselves by maintaining the sizable fleet 
of Beetle Cats owned by East Hampton's Georgica Pond 
summer community. (Each season they store, repair, 
restore, or refinish almost 50 of these little catboats.) 
"Typical of Wahl's inventive resourcefulness, the build- 
ing where the Beetle Cats are stored is big enough for 
the brothers to build an indoor swelling-up pond. It's 
a comical sight to see several freshly painted catboats 
bobbing in the rubber-lined "soaking up" pool before 
delivery to their summer moorings. 

For in-water storage and maintenance, Wooden 
Boatworks leases the 1906 Hanff's Boat Yard in Green- 
port, New York. In collaboration with Costello Marine 
Contracting, owners of the historic yard, they rebuilt 
two of the three railways on the site—and they plan to 
complete the third in the near future. 

Costanzo and Wahl share a passion for collecting 


Wooden Boatworks rents three former potato barns from a local farmer. The connected buildings house a great collection of 
hardware, as well as boats and over 60,000 bd ft of seasoned yacht-quality lumber. 
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In 2011 at Wooden Boatworks, PATINA, a modified 1956 King's Cruiser sloop designed by Tord Sunden and built in Sweden, 


SE 


received new keelbolts, floor timbers, and a complete cosmetic refurbishing. PATINA had been converted for racing by 
replacing her cabin trunk with a twin-cockpit layout prior to her arrival at the yard. Wooden Boatworks repowered and 
rewired PATINA, installed new instruments, and rerigged her with new running rigging, bronze deck hardware, and new sails. 


boatbuilding materials, often buying wood on the 
stump and milling it themselves. Mindful that the 
future of wooden boats relies on a dwindling supply of 
natural resources, Wooden Boatworks’ barns are now 
filled with over 60,000 bd ft of boatbuilding stock. This 
holds true for hardware, as well: Another barn holds 
a collection of no-longer-available bronze fittings that 
were manufactured by Merriman Brothers, Wilcox- 
Crittenden, and Perko. 

Costanzo emphasizes the importance of art in yacht 
design, which he feels helps explain today's market for 
new classic yachts. He insists that art's influence on our 
learned intelligence is overlooked in many of today's 
dialogues that are primarily focused on science and 
mathematics. “I’m sure that one of the main reasons we 
are attracted to certain boats is the art of the design," 
he says, referencing his memory of Gil Smith's 1906 
KID—the boat that first influenced him as a child. Hav- 
ing had this discussion many times with the grandchil- 
dren of KID's original owners, Costanzo says, "I really 
couldn't believe it when, after I thought about this 
boat for a half century, they asked Wooden Boatworks 
to build them a replica." That boat was launched four 
years ago (see sidebar, page 83). 

Wooden Boatworks has a certain ethos based on 
its partners' life experiences, and that ethos might be 
distilled into three points: First, Donn Costanzo and 
Bruce Wahl have a profound appreciation for authen- 
ticity; they know when to leave things alone and when 


and how to enrich and complement the elements 
of the past. Second, Costanzo has clung to the les- 
sons and influences of his own education in building, 
restoring, and maintaining classic yachts; the company 
encourages its workers to be fulfilled in their jobs. The 
emphasis on historical accuracy taps into many disci- 
plines, and Donn believes in mentoring and in passing 
on opportunities to upcoming builders. And, finally, 
Wooden Boatworks encourages dialogue between own- 
ers and craftsmen—a relationship that brings great 
synergy to their projects. 

The formula has attracted an enviable collection of 
boats to the Greenport shop. As Wooden Boatworks' 
reputation for authenticity spread through the area, 
the fleet of yachts coming in for annual maintenance 
swelled. Among them: the 1905 Herreshoff NY 30s 
BANZAI and NAUTILUS; the 1914 Herreshoff New- 
port 29 DOLPHIN; the 1953 Bunker & Ellis Down East 
cruiser TARTAN; the 1957, 56' Rhodes sloop CAPER; the 
1964, 49' Sparkman & Stephens CHINA CLIPPER, and 
EASTERLY (formerly BRIDE OF GASTONIA). And, most 
remarkably, the present owner of SHEEVRA (now CLIO 
again) sought out Wooden Boatworks. After halting her 
almost-certain demise two decades ago, Costanzo is 
once again caring for this lovely little Fife sloop. А, 


Pat Mundus is a retired Merchant Marine officer. She now operates 
a fleet of charter yachts—some of them classic and wooden—as East 
End Charters (www.eastendcharters.com) in Greenport, New York. 
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Above —Within a few years of her Louisiana 
launching, the 20' Gulf Coast catboat ALBATROSS 
ended up in Florida, where she remained for 40 
years—in covered storage, mostly. This 1928 photo— 
one of a few so far discovered —shows the boat ready 
for sailing in Titusville. 
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С ncountering 


“ALBATROSS 


A beautifully preserved catboat 
and the power of patina 


Text and photographs by Maynard Bray 


U: against the wall of a shed at Bill's Boat Storage 
in Sedgwick, Maine, and nearly hidden by all 
the other boats stored there, lies a little catboat 
that cries out for a closer look. Billy Grant himself, when 
he took her in for storage last year, realized she was 
special. So did my friend and neighbor Greg Phillips, 
a transplanted Alabamian who, just like the boat, came 
Down East from Down South. Greg is fond of catboats, 
and as soon as he read "Algiers, LA" on the nickel-plated 
builder's plaque, mentioned his discovery to me. Upon 
looking at this boat, I too became interested and set out 
to learn more. 

It's rare to come across a boat like this—virtually 
unused and except where noted weathered only from 


age, with an accumulation of detritus and rigging 
gear scattered about the cockpit and deck. Through 
Billy I met Julia Peck, who'd arranged the storage. 
Her brother Colin actually owns the boat, I learned, 
but because he's living in Ireland, Julia was serving 
as caretaker. Rightfully worried about the long-term 
effect of the recent outside, under-a-tarp storage, she'd 
taken corrective action. Although Julia was emphatic 
about ALBATROSS not being for sale, she gave me 
permission to examine the boat more fully. 

As my vacuum cleaner sucked away the debris, piece 
after piece of the boat's structure appeared intact and 
in near-original condition. It became clear to me that 
this was a true time capsule. ALBATROSS is believed to 
have been used only three seasons since her launching 
90 years ago. Incredible! There's not a fractured frame 
anywhere. Brass portlights still gleam from the inside, 
even though ГЇЇ bet they haven't seen polish since 
installed. The top layer of paint was flaking here and 
there inside her hull and cabin, but the underneath 
coats—which I'm sure are original—were still stuck 
fast. Outside, her steam-bent cypress cabin sides and 
coamings look like they haven't been touched since her 
builder laid on the stain and varnish—although those 
surfaces now have weathered away to nearly bare wood. 
And you can still see the weave of the heavy canvas that 
sheathes the deck and cabintop—almost feel the fuzz, 
there's so little buildup of paint. 

On the hull outside, some repainting has taken 
place with the lawn-green bottom and peeling white 
topsides. But the planking hasn't dried out, the seams 
are tight, and the only damage visible is up forward 
where a few plank ends have blown away from the stem, 
maybe because ice formed after water leaked through 
the cover and froze solid. Under the boat, I discovered 
beautifully fitted copper sheathing completely covering 
the keel and skeg. The copper laps up onto the garboard 
planks to keep out the worms and make the garboard 
seams more watertight. This sheathing is put on with 
such care and with such evenly spaced copper tacks that 


Charles C. Titcomb 
ordered ALBATROSS 
from his boatbuilder 
friend Octave Bocage 
in the early 1920s. 


I'm convinced the builder did this before the boat was 
ever launched. ALBATROSS is fastened throughout with 
steel, not bronze, but there's no sign of rust—a further 
sign of very little use, and primarily freshwater use, at 
that. 

ALBATROSS was built for Julia's grandfather, Charles 
C. Titcomb, after he married a lady from New Orleans, 
spent time there, and became friends with ALBATROSS's 
builder, Octave Bocage. Carola Peck, Charles Titcomb's 
only child (and Julia's mother), grew to enjoy sailing 
and inherited ALBATROSS upon her father's death in 
1952. Mrs. Peck, who is about the same age as the boat, 
lives now in Ireland and remembers sailing ALBATROSS 
on Lake Pontchartrain with her father as a child. A 
photo taken in 1928 shows the boat in or near Titusville, 
Florida, afloat and rigged. Forty years later, in 1968, 
Carola Peck, heeding her father's dying words never 
to sell ALBATROSS, had the boat trucked to the family 
summer place on Clearwater Pond near Farmington, 
Maine, along with three other Southern-built Titcomb 
small craft. Upon arrival, ALBATROSS was launched and 
sailed for that single season. But throughout her long 
life, except for the five years outside before arriving in 
Sedgwick, the boat has been inside a barn or 
under a lodge, sheltered from the damaging 
rain and snow of Maine and the hot and drying 
sunshine of Louisiana and Florida. (Sometime 
after 1968, ownership passed from Carola to 
her late son Rory, then to his brother, Colin.) 

So there you have it The balance of 
ALBATROSS's years have been spent under 
cover and idle. She was sailed in Louisiana 
when new, launched again in Florida in 1928, 
and finally in Maine in 1968. I think it's great 
that an occasional boat such as this remains 
pure so that despite the passage of time and 
memory, it enables us to see, firsthand, the 


Careful and competent construction shows 
throughout, an example being the precisely-fitted 
copper-sheathing covering the keel and skeg. A 
wedge-shaped piece of lead went on afterwards as 
trimming ballast; otherwise, except for moveable 
sandbags, the boat is unballasted. 
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original workmanship of long-gone master boatbuilders. 
ALBATROSS, as I hope to convey in the following 
photographs, is one fine example. 

The builder's plate my friend Greg discovered shows 
above. The initials O.F. stand for Octave Fiest Bocage 
(1872-1943), also known as Octave Bocage, Jr. This 
second-generation boatbuilder's riverside shop was on 
the point of land facing downtown New Orleans; this 


point, called Algiers, was an independent town until 
1870, and is now a ward of the city. 

O.F. was one of the 21 children fathered by Octave J. 
(for Janvier) Bocage (1835-1920), a Creole builder who 


The Dilemma of Patina 


“р refers to a surface that's grown beautiful 
through aging or use. It's a mellowing with 
age, and it takes time; no fastacting alternative can 
be truly genuine. Wooden boats in service typically 
get repainted, even on the inside, minimizing their 
patinas. ALBATROSS, with her finish preserved 
through many decades, is a rarity, and there's an 
argument for saving what's there inside the cabin, 
the cockpit, and on deck. 

Then again, freshening the appearance with 
paint has its advantages. Га find it hard, if the 
boat were mine, to decide which would be the best 
approach. I guess Га go for very limited use in 
fresh water in order to minimize the decay of the 
iron fastenings. Га leave the inside alone, and paint 
the outside for protection (but with only a thin and 
occasional coating), and keep as much as possible of 
her covered when not actually sailing. The fracture 
near the front of the curving cypress cabin side 


Above left— Four opening ports, one of which shows here with its brass frame still shining like new, light ALBATROSS's 


Original owner Charles 
Titcomb kept a careful 
archive of his boating gear 
and maintenance supplies. 


needs fixing, after which 
all the brightwork needs 
is a protective buildup of 
varnish. If the boat is ever 
launched again, she'll 
also need portions of her planking refastened where 
it's sprung away from the stem. 

The boats original owner, Charles Titcomb, as is 
evident from his carefully archived boating gear, was 
notably meticulous. He selected an unusually fine 
builder in O.F. Bocage, and always kept ALBATROSS 
perfect, treating her more like a piece of furniture 
than a waterborne conveyance. —MB 


interior—a space virtually untouched since built. Right—The boat's sandbagger heritage shows in her broad, plumb 


transom. 
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The senior Octave Bocage 
built at least one sandbagger 
whose half model still 
survives. Despite being 
smaller and less extreme 
than her ancestors, 
ALBATROSS utilized shifting 
sand as ballast, carried in 
several rope-edged bags of 
painted canvas. 


learned his trade at the nearby Mahoney shipyard, and 
in 1872 went on his own to build boats as O.J. Bocage & 
Sons, a name easily confused with that of son O.F.’s later 
business. The senior Octave Bocage exhibited lifeboats, 
one of his specialties, at the Exposition Universelle 
(the 1889 Paris World's Fair) and won a considerable 
monetary award, according to 1905 books about Algiers 
that went on to describe his shop in some detail. 

In 1878, soon after О.]. Bocage began his business, he 
built the 268" sandbagger sloop MORNING STAR whose 
half model now hangs in the Peck cottage on Clearwater 
Pond. Sandbaggers, those racing centerboarders with 
huge spreads of sail and big crews who shifted bags of 
sand to windward as ballast, originated around New 


York, but migrated as a type to New Orleans. While 
many were built up north and arrived by steamer or rail, 
MORNING STAR was a Bocage-built local boat whose 
particulars are clearly written on the back of her half 
model. With plumb stem, long shallow keel, wineglass 
transom, and huge barn-door rudder, ALBATROSS's 
sandbagger heritage carried forward from father to son. 
She's a moderately rigged catboat, not an overcanvased 
sloop, but still used sandbags as shifting ballast. The 
rope-bounded sandbag shown above is still onboard 
and more of them are at the Clearwater cottage. The 
boat's original cotton sail, carefully folded, is at the 
cottage as well. At this point in time, it's hard to know if 
O.F. Bocage & Son built other catboats like ALBATROSS 


A table hinged from the centerboard trunk, along with a pair of berths for sleeping, make up ALBATROSS's cruising 
accommodations. The carefully fitted joints of her structure remain as tight today as when built over 90 years ago. 
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or if she's a one-of-a-kind. Gulf catboats were once 
used along the Louisiana and Alabama coasts and are 
mentioned in early write-ups, but I suspect most of 
them were for racing and without cabins. Photos could 
shed light on this question, but they have yet to emerge. 

ALBATROSS's cabin inside is low and wide, like any 
cruising catboat's. The centerboard trunk is huge—just as 
the sandbaggers'—and tall, with part of the centerboard 
itself projecting through the slot and hoisted by a tackle. 
To port, there's a narrow table hinged to the trunk. 
Other than this and a pair of bulkhead-hung mirrors, 
there are only the low berths for accommodations, one 
on each side. These are removable, 


“Whaddya mean, ‘cramped’? There's plenty of room for 
me and all my family." A resident mouse pauses on one of 
ALBATROSS's original oak frames. 


aft, has no scating. Perhaps there were portable chairs, 
or perhaps people were expected to stand up. 

If things go as planned, ALBATROSS will soon begin 
her fourth generation with the same family, and with luck, 
she'll stay a time capsule for many years to come. А, 


Maynard Bray is WoodenBoat technical editor. 


Learn More 


The Algiers Historical Society holds records of 
earlier times, and its founder, Kevin Herridge, 
helped set me straight on Bocage history; I’m most 
grateful for his assistance. Besides boatbuilding, 
the Bocages turned toward music, some famously— 
not at all surprising, given that they lived within 
sight of the big city's French Quarter. Read more 
about the Bocages and Algiers history in general 
in Commercial Interests of the Fifth. District, and Sketch. 
Book of Algiers and the Lower Coast, both published 
by the Algiers Herald newspaper in 1905; a portion 
of the first was reprinted in June 2001 issue of 
The Algerine, a publication of the Algiers historical 
society (algiershistoricalsociety.org). — MB 


and consist of long, loose boards, as 
do the storage flats under them; only 
their inboard faces are permanently 
fastened to the boat. When the 
floorboards as well as the berths 
are taken away, the boat's entire 
structure comes into view, making it 
easy to clean and inspect. Likewise, 
because it's not fastened, you can lift 
out the cockpit's sole, which also is 
made up of loose boards. The frame 
heels, the keel timber, and all the 
rest of the structure remain just as 
sound and tightly fitted to each other 
as when O.F. Bocage so carefully put 
them together. 

Oak was used for the steam-bent 
frames, but, not surprisingly for a 
boat from this part of the country, all 
the other wood is, I believe, either 
yellow pine or cypress. 

ALBATROSS's cockpit, except for 
the athwartship bench placed way 


ALBATROSS's last time afloat was 
in 1968 on Clearwater Pond near 
Farmington, Maine, and Julia Peck 
(standing on deck) was onboard. 
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Is Old Wood Still Sound Wood? 


by Richard Jagels 
eader Ed Neal of Westlake, 


Ohio, writes, “I’m considering 
the purchase of a 1957 Lyman run- 
about, lapstrake construction. My 
question is this: As a wooden boat 
ages, how much strength is lost 
as the wood ages? In other words, 
what is the effect of age upon 
strength? The wood in the boat is 
over 55 years away from when it was 
launched. When one considers that 
the timber used to make the parts 
was probably at least that old when 
the boat was built, the actual wood 
is now well over 100 years old. Yet it 
appears to be in great shape. Is the 
wood's ability to preserve strength 
with age, assuming it is kept dry, 
diminished by any long-term chem- 
ical or structural changes in wood 
cells?" 

According to the Wood Handbook, 
wood that's kept relatively dry, main- 
tained at moderate temperatures, 
and protected from deteriorating 
influences such as decay or insect 
infestation will retain its original 
mechanical properties for at least 
a few centuries. They also point to 
the soundness of wood in standing 
trees, such as redwoods, that are 
centuries old. 

Research studies comparing strength 
properties of wood from old buildings 
in Europe or centuries-old temples 
in Japan generally show little or no 
loss in strength and often an 


increase in stiffness, or modulus of 


elasticity. In some cases, centur 
old conifer wood can appear to be 
even stronger than modern wood. 
However, this is an illusion created 
by wood-quality differences. Conif- 
erous wood harvested from previ- 
ously unlogged old-growth forests 
generally has narrower growth rings 
and a greater percentage of high- 
density latewood. Since higher den- 
sity correlates with higher strength, 
the comparison with modern wood 
with wide growth ring spacing and 
lower density is like comparing 
apples to oranges. 


> 


10 years 


All Beams at Nominal 12% MC 


1 year 


| Incoming Time of Pre-Stressing of Beams 


| Prior to Static Testing 


Standard Static Bending Test 
(as reported in Wood Handbook) 
Impact or Toughness Test 
(very rapidly applied load) 


Шуу High 


Relative Strength of Standard Test Beams 
(Modulus of Rupture in Bending) 


Wood can sustain a greater stress to failure if very rapidly loaded (bottom of graph); 
but if wood is subject to long-term loading it gradually loses strength. 


Some changes in hemicellulose 
content and lignin bonding to 
cellulose can occur after many cen- 
turies of aging, but these changes 
have only marginal effects on 


strength. Within the time period of 


one or two centuries, the greater 
risk for loss of strength would be the 


nature, duration, and magnitude of 


loads that are applied to wood struc- 
tures and the extent of moisture 
and temperature fluctuations. 


Duration of Load 
In general, constant stress on wood 
reduces its ultimate strength. If a 
beam, for instance, has to carry 
a continuously heavy load for a 


long time, it will fail with a much 
smaller load than that needed to 
cause failure before the long-term 
loading. 

Constant stress over time leads to 
an exponential loss of strength. By 
10 years, wood may be induced to 
fail under a standard static test load 
that is only 50 to 60 percent of the 
load that would have caused failure 
if the beam had not been stressed 
for 10 years. The loss of strength 
is a consequence of creep, where 
the elastic properties of wood are 
slowly eroded, leading to inelastic 
deformation—a sagging beam, for 
instance. 

If the same load is applied inter- 
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mittently rather than continu- 
ously, then the time to failure is 
extended. For example, if the 
load is applied at varying intervals 
that add up to a total of 10 years 
over a 100-year period, then the 
beam would reach the 10-уеаг 
level of strength loss after a cen- 
tury is reached under conditions 
of non-fluctuating temperature 
and moisture conditions. Large 
cyclical changes in either of these 
factors will increase the rate of 
creep. Changes in wood mois- 
ture content are quite common in 
boats, particularly those that are 
hauled out periodically. Further, 
wet wood is more prone to creep 
under loading stresses. 


Impact Loading 
Unlike wood in land-based struc- 
tures, which are mostly stressed 
by long-term static loads, boats 
аге often exposed to rapidly 
applied forces of short duration, 
for example, pounding in rough 
water or bouncing against docks. A 


baseball bat, too, is a good exam- 
ple of wood that needs to sustain 
very large impact loads. Studies 
on wood-framed aircraft in the 
1920s revealed that during diving 
maneuvers of a few seconds' dura- 
tion, aircraft could survive forces 
that if applied over a longer period 
would have led to certain failure. 


Safe Working Stresses 
Some kind of “reduction factors" 
need to be applied to static- 
strength test values in order to 
adjust for losses due to the pres- 
ence of knots or other defects, but 
also for long-term creep. An exam- 
ple for relatively high-grade struc- 
tural lumber might include a 
reduction to % values for defects, 
Ув for long-term creep, “4 for pos- 
sible variation from average, and 
finally a safety adjustment of ^ (94 
x 9o x И x 2 = h28 or about 4). 
This is just a theoretical example 
for construction-grade dimensional 
lumber. Calculating safe working 
stresses will be different for boats 


versus buildings. And wood-composite 
construction creates entirely differ- 
ent design criteria. 

Boats built using safe working 
stress reductions and good design 
principles should hold up for many 
decades if properly hauled, stored, 
and protected from decay and 
marine borers. Insufficient hull 
support during storage probably 
has the greatest potential for induc- 
ing creep, which can lead to hog- 
gingand otherstructural distortions 
that progressively weaken a boat. 
Small craft that are stored upside 
down and only supported near 
stem and stern are particularly 
prone to progressive hogging. 
Like a beached whale, a boat is not 
comfortable out of its natural 
aquatic environment. A 


Dr. Richard Jagels is an emeritus professor of 
forest biology at the University of Maine, 
Orono. Please send correspondence to Dr. 
Jagels by mail to the care of WoodenBoat, 
or via e-mail to Assistant Editor Robin 
Jettinghoff, robin@woodenboat.com. 


Teaching With Small Boats Alliance 


ГУУЅВА Conference 
October 15, 16,17 & 18, 2013 


at 
Mystic Seaport 
Mystic, Connecticut 


Our mission is to support a network of organizations 
that give young people an awareness of and resulting 
pride in their learning potential through the hands-on 
study of the maritime arts, its history, and its 


relationship to success in math and science. 


TWSBA works to improve the effectiveness of these 
organizations by facilitating communication and sharing 


best practices that promote the values of scholarship, craftsmanship, 


The TWSBA Conference i 


All welcome ~ sign up now ! 5 


www.teachingwithsmallboats.org 


Contact: twsba.info gmail.com 
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v OVAL HEAD BRASS CANOE TACKS 
v RING THREAD SILICON BRONZE NAILS 
v COPPER CLOUT NAILS 
у COPPER CANOE NAILS 
v BRASS ESCUTCHEON PINS 


Canadian Tack and Nail (2003) Ltd. 


Dundas St., Cambridge, 


Ontario N1R 5R5 CANADA 

Phone 519-622-0400 

Fax 519-621-2098 
www.canadiantackandnail2003.com 
E-mail canadiantackandnail@bellnet.ca 


B 


_ This joint venture between Le Chasse 


you've missed a copy, we 


. WoodenBoat 


Each digital issue of the magazine is a D 5 Lansmake ріушоор Design Catalogue 
full color PDF file, true to the original. | BOAT DESIGN. Study plans for 40+ of Iain 


Choose from any of the 230+ back issues. 1 NA catalogue Oughtred designs. $9.95 


$3.95 to $6.95 (Flash drive, all 
issues $160) 


Maritime Life & Traditions 


Maree in France, and WoodenBoat 
in the US resulted in Maritime Life, 
which was published for nine years. 
We have all 34 issues as digipubs. 
$3.95 or download all 34 issues 
$50.00 


Small Boats 


‘This special annual hits the newsstand 


in November, and sells-out quickly. 
Published since 2007 by Wooden- 
Boat, it always features an awesome 
mix of wooden boats. We now have 
seven issues, $3.95 to $6.95 


MotorBoats magazine 


А dozen powerboats culled from the 


pages of WoodenBoat past issues. 
112 pages $6.95 


The WoodenBoat Index 
Our up-to-date Index you can use 
when not connected to the “inter- 


nets”, And, we've made it so price-friend- 
ly, you won't mind updating every twice 
in awhile. Covers issue £1 from 1974 


through “current”. 300+ pages $1.9. 


Getting Started 

in Boats 

Wildly popular series of 
8-page inserts bound into 
Wooden Boat magazine. If 


155! 
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Lapstrake Pljisdod Boat. 


back 
Building Plans 

from Simon Watts 
Choose from four proven 
designs. You can print-out the 


plans. Includes instruction books. 


$30.00 


Building Ше 


SEA URCHIN 


A NOVA SCOTIAN DINGHY 


BUILDING the 
PETALUMA 


Build a 


Boat E 
Kind ofa 
pre-curser to 
the success- 
ful Small 
Boats. lt 
- features 
d three boats: 
Martha's 
"Tender, a strip. 
canoe, and. 


NORW EGLAN 
SAILING PRAM 


pages $3.95 


Professional BoatBuilder 
It's the trade magazine in the 
industry, and we have all issues 


2 : available. Select 
AT BUILDER 


from well-over 

140+ issues. 

$5.95 (Flash 
drive, all back 
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Haven 1212 


Nutshell 7'7" #400-041 $75 Shellback #400-109 $75 
Nutshell 9'6" #400-057 $75 Haven 12/5 #400-075 $180 
Biscayne Bay #400-066 $75 Shearwater #400-058 $75 
Catspaw #400-012 $75 


Jericho Bay 4400-145 $90 
Mackinaw #400-014 $60 
Sallee Rover #400-065 $150 


How to Build the Ocean Pointer 
A Strip-built 19'6" Outboard Skiff 
by David Stimson 

Based on the Alton Wallace 18' round-bilged 
outboard skiff known as the West Pointer, | 
the Ocean Pointer is а bit larger, and a 
significantly drier boat with a sweeping 
sheer, handsome tumblehome, and handles 
a 25-75 hp outboard. 57 pp., softcover 
#325-125 $17.95 


The Marisol Skiff 

by Gifford Jackson 

You'll find the extreme level of detail 
shown in the boat drawings well 
worth the price of the book. Marisol 
is a rugged daysailer... all 12'6" of 
her. Measured metrically, she is a 
y-bottomed dagger-boarder built in 
glue-lap-ply construction with sawn 
frames. 88 pp., hardcover 

#325-135 $19.95 


How to Build the Haven 12'»-Footer 
by Maynard Bray 
This is Joel White’s keel/centerboard variation 
of the famous Herreshoff 12%. (She's actually 
16' long, the 12% refers to the waterline 
length.) Each step in this unique process is 
carefully explained and illustrated. 
64 pp., softcover 

#325-077 $15.00 


The Making of Tom Cat 
by William Garden 

You'll enjoy this part story, part boatbuilding 
manual of a small, 12'6" beetle cat-like 
boat. You'll find out not only how the boat 
is built, but also how the design came to 
be from a person with a lifetime of fooling 
around with boats. 52 pp., hardcover 
#325-128 $17.95 


Featherweight Boatbuilding 
by Henry "Mac" McCarthy 

The 11'3" strip-built Wee Lassie Canoe is 
practical and beautiful, lightweight and strong, 
and will carry you to waterways that are 
inaccessible in most boats. This book contains 
everything you need to build—step-by-step 
photographs, clear text, diagrams, plans—and 
inspiration, 96 pp., softcover 
#325-104 $19.95 


KayakCraft акс 

Fine Woodstrip Kayak Construction КеРеК 
by Ted Moores 
Learn from a builder and teacher whose 
forté is passing on his ability to make 
exquisite small craft. The 17' Endeavour 
strip-kayak is the boat used throughout the 
book, KayakCraft also gives you lines and 
offsets for three other Steve Killing designs. 
185 pp., softcover, #325-115 $19.95 


“fed Moores 


att 


кошы 


How to Build the Shellback Dinghy 
by Eric Dow З 
Construct this 11'2" dinghy following the 
step-by-step instructions of builder Eric 
Dow. The Shellback is a modern classic that 
rows, tows, and sails beautifully. 

64 pp., softcover, 4325-040 $15.00 


- 
How ws taniin: 
Shellback 
Dinghy 


Traditional Boatbuilding 

Made Easy 

Building Catherine 

by Richard Kolin 

Described as a cross between two of 
our most popular designs, Joel White's 
Catspaw Dinghy, and Iain Oughtred's 
Acorn Skiff, the 14512" Catherine is 
everything a traditional boat should be, 
except overly complex to build. 

98 pp., softcover 

#325-118 $19.95 


Traditional Boatbuilding 
Made Easy 
Building Heidi 
by Richard Kolin 
E A 12' lapstrake skiff shown via Rich's 
clear drawings (including isometrics) 
and text, make this the ideal way to 
get into traditional construction. 
86 pp., softcover 

#325-103 $19.95 


How to Build the 
ster Light D: 
= WE BS) by Harold H. Payson 

A shop manual on building an 

exceptional rowing dory. Designed by 

Philip C. Bolger, the 15'6" Gloucester 

Light Dory is fast, seaworthy, and 

a delight to row. It features simple 

plywood construction. Includes a 

full set of reduced plans, as well as 

step-by-step photos plus sketches of 

how to set-up. 32 pp., softcover 

#325-005 $9.95 


Building the Nutshell Pram 

by Maynard Bray 

Combines the simple pram bow 
construction with easy-care glue-lap-ply 
planking, single center frame, and a very 
pretty shape. 32 pp., softcover 

#325-035 $9.95 


How to Build the Catspaw Dinghy 
by the Editors of WoodenBoat 

This is the Joel White carvel planked 
version of the famous Herreshoff 
Columbia (lapstrake) dinghy. She 
measures 12'8", and makes an excellent 
project for the boatbuilder with 
intermediate skills. 32 pp., softcover 
#325-010 $9.95 
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Centerboard Lugger 


А 20' daysailerlcamp-ecruiser 


Design by 
Paul Gartside 


Commentary by 
Mike O'Brien 


Dee: Paul Gartside intends 
that this little yawl should work 
primarily as a daysailer and camp- 
cruiser. The striking lugger will 
travel easily on a simple trailer, ready 
to find the best sailing whenever we 
might have the chance for it. 

We'll use the low cabin mostly for 
stowage, but it might provide a modi- 
cum of privacy on occasion. A single 
berth rests to one side, opposite an 
alcohol stove. The portable head can 
sit at the companionway or, perhaps 
better, below the cockpit seats. And 
those are wide and deep with nicely 
angled  backrests. On pleasant 


nights, we'll find the best sleep by 
lifting the cockpit floorboards to fill 
in between the seats. The resulting 
bed will offer fine views of the sky... 
or the underside of a cloth tent. 

A standing-lug mainsail, of 191 


Centerboard Lugger 
Particulars 
LOA 19'10" 
LWL 18/11" 
Beam Ө" 
Draft (cb up) йк 
(cb down) Bt" 
Displacement 1,600 Ibs 
Sail area 217 sq ft 


sq ft, supplies the power for this 
good camp-cruiser. The small, 
26-sq-ft, leg-o’-mutton mizzen steps 
slightly off-center at the transom. 
It provides little propulsion, but 
considerable control. Slight lateral 
asymmetry created by the mizzen's 
location won't bother this boat at 
all, and it allows for an on-center 
rudder hooked to a simple tiller. 
No need here for yokes, wires, or 
wishbones. 

As the mizzen's tiny swatch of 
cloth will carry no battens, let's ask 
our sailmaker to cut a slight hollow 
(concave curve) to the leech. If we 
neglect this detail, the trailing edge 
likely will curl and "cup." Although 
the effect оп overall performance 
would be microscopic, this phe- 
nomenon might cause anxiety for 
old racing skippers. While we're at 


it, ГЇЇ suggest that we eliminate the 
specified roach (convex curvature) 
to the foot and sew that edge dead 
straight. This sail often will carry 
a lot of tension in its lower edge, 
which acts as a boom vang. Sewn as 
drawn, the foot almost certainly will 
stretch and fold. 

We might want to make the miz- 
zen's sprit boom about 8" longer 
than shown. That extra length 
should extend forward above the 
cockpit, and this “handle” will let us 
grab hold and forcibly swing the sail 
to any position at almost any time. 
This works near-miracles for control, 
and it ensures that we’ll never get 
caught in irons. We'll make our 
mooring perfectly every time, and we 
might even show off a little in the 
harbor. ..backing down and spinning 
tight circles. I lived with this mizzen 


This hull's gentle lines allow for easy building in the shop and good speed on the water. Although the designer might prefer 
cold-molding, these plans specify glued strip-composite or glued plywood-lapstrake construction. 


The lugger's unstayed mainmast steps in an aluminum tube set into the forward flotation compartment. Any water that 


enters that tube exits via a drain through the keel. 


arrangement aboard a larger boat 
for ten years. At times its perfect con- 
trol almost convinced me to leave the 
tiller ashore. 

When sheeted down hard, this 
far-aft sail will keep our lugger's 
head steady into the wind while 
we're at anchor or as we tend to 
this and that. We might find our- 
selves inclined to leave the mizzen 
standing while the boat swings to its 
mooring. Let's have it sewn from a 
strong ultraviolet-resistant cloth. 

Up forward, that powerful lug 
mainsail will pull like a mule. We're 
familiar with similar arrangements 
from Joel White's wonderful Nut- 
shell and Shellback dinghies. They 
offer fine sail control combined 
with the convenience and low cost 
of short spars. But the old Nutshell's 
sail measures less than one-fifth the 
area of this big mainsail. Gartside 
reckons we'll need some assistance 
to achieve perfect set and to avoid 
injury from the flailing yard. With 
the usual single-halyard arrange- 
ment, the head of the yard wants 
to go up last and come down first. 
Aboard a Nutshell, we can simply 


grab that stick and subdue it. This 
lugger's yard seems big enough to 
fight back. The specified peak and 
throat halyards will help keep things 
civil, and they will give us more pre- 
cise control of sail shape when we're 
underway. 

Because this boat's masts are 
freestanding, stepping them should 
be a simple matter of setting them 
into the appropriate holes. But the 
designer cautions that the main- 
mast measures almost 23'in length. 
He kindly shows a second maststep 
just abaft the main step. When we 
arrive at the launching ramp, we'll 
place the tiny mizzenmast tempo- 
rarily into that step and employ it as 
a crane to hoist the mainmast into 
position. Clever, but a slight com- 
plication. We might be tempted to 
simply grab hold of the tall, yet light- 
weight, mainmast and stick it where 
it belongs. As a young man, I regu- 
larly stepped a solid 36' unstayed 
mast in this manner...right up until 
the day I lost control and it toppled. 

This mainmast steps in an alu- 
minum tube set into the forward 
flotation compartment. Gartside 


suggests that we not fit the mast 
tightly in that tube, as it will prove 
“next to impossible to remove" after 
it swells. Any water entering the 
tube exits via a drain drilled straight 
through the keel. A long time ago, 
I employed a similar aluminum- 
tube arrangement on several stock 
boats. Rather than drain the water 
through the keel, I simply allowed it 
to flow from the flotation compart- 
ment to the bilge through a limber 
hole. While not particularly clever, 
this configuration worked well. In 
addition, that hole offered access to 
styrofoam-insulated winter housing 
for generations of small rodents. 
This lugger's hull, with its gentle 
lines and an easy turn to the bilge, 
seems amenable to various means 
of construction. Gartside suggests 
that, from a pragmatic engineer- 
ing viewpoint, cold-molding might 
be the way to go: a triple skin layup 
of two diagonal layers and one fore- 
and-aft to finish at about 12mm 
thick. But builders’ skill levels, avail- 
ability of materials, and aesthetic 
inclinations complicate the mix. 
Although he prefers cold-molding, 


Intended primarily for daysailing and camp-cruising, this little yawl has a particularly comfortable cockpit with wide seats 
and well-angled backrests. Lifting the floorboards, to fill in between these seats, makes a particularly comfortable bed. 


the designer believes this technique 
to be *out of vogue with home build- 
ers." So, for this boat, he details two 
other construction choices: glued 
strip-composite and glued plywood- 
lapstrake. The first, he thinks, will 
prove "tedious and messy.” The 
second will be quicker and require 
less glue, but it means “taking large 
trees from critically endangered for- 
ests....” He chooses to stay clear of 
the *shadow [that would be cast] on 
the happy scene." 

Gartside believes that a strip- 
planked hull built from lumber- 
yard stock offers “а better match 
for our trivial pastimes." His point 
is well made. Yet as I travel farther 
down the road, the creation of good 
small boats for pleasure seems of 


increasing importance. The process 
and the results make people happy. 
From this old man's perspective, 
that's of some account. 

The advantages of glued con- 
struction for a boat that must live on 
a trailer cannot be denied. Yet ГЇЇ 
suggest we might build this hull in 
traditional lapstrake fashion, with 
little goop and no glue whatsoever. 
The old clinker-built Sea Bright 
skiffs of my youth spent most of 
their time on the beach baking in 
the Jersey sun, but they leaked only 
a little when we pushed them into 
the surf...and those able workhorses 
lasted well enough. 

No matter how we build this 
boat, the sweet hull lines and 
more than ample spread of Dacron 


promise good performance under 
sail. In anything much this side of a 
slick calm, we'll make frequent use 
of that hiking stick (tiller exten- 
sion) sketched lightly on the draw- 
ings. And we'll soon learn that the 
mainsail's reefpoints aren't simply 
decorative. Handled with reason- 
able sense, this lugger will offer 
good sport or pleasant relaxation 
in turn. А 


Mike O'Brien is boat design editor for 
WoodenBoat. 


Plans and completed boats from 

Paul Gartside Ltd., Boat Builder and 
Designer, P.O. Box 1575, Shelburne, NS, 
BOT 1W0, Canada; 902-875-2112; 
www.gartsideboats.com. 


LAUNCHINGS 


Edited by Robin Jettinghoff Below—The Wind & Oar Boat School of Portland, Oregon 


(http:/ /boatschool.windandoar.org), held a “Building to Teach” 

program last summer and spent one week building an 11' 8" Bevin 
hesepagesarededicaedtosharingnausofecenlly — QURSINATION oh up of ah an sven de бот 
launched new boats and “relaunched” (that is, Foundation in Alexandria, Virginia, started “Building to Teach” to 
restored or substantially rebuilt) craft. Please send demonstrate math skills to students through hands-on construction 
color photographs of your projects to: Launchings, www-buildingtoteach.com). 
WoodenBoat, P.O. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616, or 
e-mail us at launchings@woodenboat.com. 

Include the following information: (1) length on 
deck; (2) beam; (3) type, class, or rig; (4) boat's name; 
(5) names and contact information (include e-mail or 
phone) of designer, builder, photographer, and owner; 
(6) port or place of intended use; (7) date of launching 
(should be within the past year); (8) brief description of 
construction or restoration. 


JANN 


Below—BELLE is a 16' x 6/ gaff sloop, the first design of 
Daniel Gonneau of Brooklin, Maine. Dan posted progr 
of her construction on buildingbelle.blogspot.com. Her nar- 
row flat bottom is built from Ж”, her garboards from Ж", and 
the remainder of her planking from И” meranti plywood. 
istine and Eric Simpson built these two stitch-and- The coamings are of steam-bent oak, and the spars are of 
glue 21' long Chesapeake Double kayaks with some signifi- Douglas-fir, Contact Dan at dangonnGyahoo.com. 

cant modifications. They gave HOOT and HOLLER one long 
cockpit each, added a Piantedosi Row Wing, an extra watertight 
bulkhead, and a coaming to keep the splash out. They plan to 
explore Maine's coast and beyond. Plans and kits are available 


from Chesapeake Light Craft, www.clcboats.com. 


Above—AusAid worker Anthony Green led students at St. Joseph's 
College on the outer island of Abaiang in Kiribati in the construction 
of three boats: a Redmond Bluegill, a Kiribati outrigger sailing canoe, 
and a Phil Bolger Diablo Grande, named SISTER ALICE (shown here). 
The boats were built almost entirely with hand tools. They will be used 
for fishing and inter-island trips in the Gilbert Islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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Above—Bill Rintala and his daughter, Allison, 

sailing MARY T in Marina del Rey, California. Bill took five years to 
build MARY T, a 13/2" Houdini cat-yawl designed by John Welsford. 
Her hull is marine plywood, Douglas-fir, and mahogany. Bill modified 
the cockpit to hold more passengers for day with friends. 

Plans are available from www;jwboatdesigns.co.nz. 


Above—Thomas McGaffey of Dallas, Texas, spent two years 
building this Iain Oughtred-designed 18’ Elfyn, ROSA. 
Thomas made the hull from Ж” sapele plywood, solid sapele, 
and white oak. After rowing with his Llewellyn setter, Gabriel, 
on the Gulf of Mexico and Texas lakes, Thomas says ROSA 
has handled beautifully in up to 2'seas and 30-knot gusts. 
Plans are available from The WoodenBoat Store, www. 
woodenboatstore.com. 


Below—Edwin Lightbourne, of S. 
Caicos Islands, British West Ind 
for Charles Laurence. The marine-plywood-and-epoxy hull is 
based on Lightbourne's conch skiffs, but CAPTAIN HADDOCK 
carries a lateen rig from a Sunfish dinghy. Charl s her 
fishing and exploring around Salt Cay. Contact the owner at 
charles&charleslaurence.com. 


alt Cay in the Turks and 
built this 19'3" island sloop 


Below—With plans from Steve Killing (www.si 
from John Gardner, and inspiration from Mystic Seaport, Russ Keller of 
Wake Forest, North Carolina, built this 16’ cedarstrip Whitehall, STAR 
CATCHER, with his son, Cody. Russ and Cody named the boat after a 
favorite book, Peler and the Star Catchers. They would like to thank Gary 
Lowell of Lowell Boats for his help with the mast and spars. 


UN cum 


Below—]oe Calderwood and Chris Polson of Twin Brooks Stretchers, 
in Lincolnville, Maine, built this 20’square-sterned freighter canoe 
designed by Tim chetti of Camden. The pair build canvas 
stretchers for ar! па used scrap aspen stock from their busi 
as strips for the canoe's hull. They then covered it with fibergla 
and epoxy. Contact them at info@twinbrooksstretchers.com. 
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LAUNCHIN' 


Below—BUNKY is a 21' x 6'11” semi-displacement runabout built by 
Grant Corson, who started with plans from Harry Bryan's Handy 
Billy, the Atkin Ninigret, and Nina by Bateau.com. Grant also 


had some solid advice from Maynard Bray, Pat Atkin, and Jacques 
eathed in fiberglass. 


ain, Vermont. Contact 


Mertens. The okoume-and-meranti hull 
BUNKY and Grant cruise on Lake Сһатрі. 
Grant at corson34@comcast.net. 


GRANT CORSON 


Below—Instructed by Mark Kaufman (who also teaches at 
WoodenBoat School), six students from Garden Spot High School 


o 
in New Holland, Pennsylvania, built their own skin-on: 
kayaks. Using traditional construction, Nate Good, Josiah Stoltzfus, 


Dan Danilyuk, Rob Barrett, Erica Robles, and Lizz Wagner built 
four different models of kayaks and baidarkas between 12'and 18' 
long. Contact Mark at mark. kaufmanGelanco.org. 


Below—Following Harry Bryan's plans and instructions for 
building the Ladybug Wheelbarrow boat in WB No. 209, Art 
"Thomas built this pretty little pram for his daughter's family, 
who enjoy fishing near their Blaine, Washington, home. Art built 
the hull with okoume plywood, white oak, and cypress, then 
sheathed the bottom with 4-oz carbon fiber. Plans are available 


from www.harrybryan.com. 
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Above —CAGLE is a 16" Wabnaki Canoe built by Peter Green of 


Houston, Tex: 
Strip Canoe, for 
cedar with ash rai 
and Colorado with CAGLE already. 
from The WoodenBoat Store, www.woodenboatstore.com. 


PETER GR 


d 


. Peter relied on Gil Gilpatrick's book, Building a 
1s and instructions. Her hull is strip-planked 
and thwarts. Peter has taken trips in Texas 
»ilpatrick's book is available 


Above— Dave Sepety of Quinton, Virginia, spent five years 
building this 21’ Redwing skiff, IDA MAE, from plans for Karl 
Stambaugh's Redwing 18. Dave stretched the hull 3' because 
that was the stock length of the clear Douglas-fir he had and 

s his first boatbuilding 


he didn't want to waste any wood. This 
project. Plans are available at www.woodenboatstore.com. 


... AND RELAUNCHINGS 


Below—AVALON TWO, a 48' cold-molded Ray Hunt-designed 
fishing vessel, was built by David Pleysier in 1981. She was recently 
restored by Aaron Woodall of Fremantle, Western Australia. Among 
other things, he refitted the interior, replaced the engine, and 
installed new systems. Her owner will take extended cruises along 
Australia's west coast. Find out more at www.ajwshipwright.com.au. 
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Below—Martin and Judy Krynen of Noosaville, Queensland, Australia, 
spent five years restoring NANCY, a 35' Tasmanian river ferry built in 
1917 and first launched at Battery Point in Hobart, Tasmania. They 
repaired the Huon pine planking, re-created the original cabin, 

and found an original Frisco Standard 8-hp engine for her. They 
relaunched NANCY in June 2012. 


PAT REYNOLDS 


Above—Jim Cash rescued the 39’, 1938 Atkin yawl DESTINY 
from the chainsaw in December 2010. Though she was still 
afloat, she’d been neglected for years and needed a com- 
plete renovation from the bilge to the mast top. She has a 
new destiny now, as Jim sails her off the Southern California 
coast. See more at www.captcashyachts.com. 
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Hints for taking good photos of your boat: 


1. Please shoot to the highest resolution and largest size 
possible. Send no more than five unretouched images on a 
CD, and include rough prints of all images. We also accept 
transparencies and high-quality prints. 


2. Clean the boat. Stow fenders and extraneous gear below. 
Properly ship or stow oars, and give the sails a good harbor 
furl if you're at anchor. 

3. Schedule the photo session for early, or late, in the day to 
take advantage of low-angle sunlight. Avoid shooting at high 
noon and on overcast days. 

4. Be certain that the horizon appears level in your viewfinder. 

5. Keep the background simple and/or scenic. On a flat page, 
objects in the middle distance can appear to become part of 
your boat. Take care that it doesn't sprout trees, flagpoles, 
smokestacks, or additional masts and crew members. 

6. Take many photos, and send us several. Include some action 

Above—Mick Cochran of Jamestown, Rhode Island, recently shots and some of the boat at rest. For a few of the pictures, 

relaunched ODESSA, a 17'9" Buzzards Bay 14 designed by turn the camera on its side to create a vertical format. 

L. Francis Herreshoff. Her hull was built by Graves Yacht 


MARCUS COCHRAN 


We enjoy learning of your work—it affirms the vitality of the wooden 
Yard in Marblehead, Massachusetts, in 1984 and finished boat community. Unfortunately, a lack of space prevents our publish 


off by Paul Rollins of York, Maine. Mick bought her in 2010, all the material submitted. If you wish to have your photos returned, 
repaired her deck and cockpit, and gave her a new set of please include appropriate postage. 
sails before her relaunching. 


И 
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D.N. Goodchild's 
Shellbacks Library 


Reviewed by Greg Róssel 


"ve often thought that books are a bit like planking 
clamps: you can never have too many. A well-written 
book can be both a knowledgeable friend and ex- 
pert ready to advise and entertain. And like friendships, 
a relationship with an old and trusted book can be tops. 
Take, for example, a volume with the somewhat eye- 
glazing title Wood: A Manual for Its Use As a Shipbuilding 
Material—Volumes 1 through IV, by the Department of the 
Navy, Bureau of Ships with the cooperation of Forest 
Products Laboratory, Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. As the name implies, this is a U.S. 
government publication that was developed to assist in the 
maintenance of the 40,000-plus wooden ships, boats, and 


landing craft added to the fleet during World War II and | 


the Korean action. At 405 pages, it is a veritable encyclope- 
dia on the construction techniques and characteristics of 
wood used in ship and boat building and a great addition 
to any builder's library. Or, for some winter armchair sail- 
ing, how about The Yacht Alice, by Henry Howard? If you 
ever thought about building, equipping, and then sailing 
a yacht to the West Indies, this book is for you. Or maybe, 
for those with a proclivity toward inland waters, there is 
Canoe and. Camera: Two Hundred. Miles Through the Maine 
Forests, by Thomas Sedgwick Steele. This tome, originally 
published in 1882, is illustrated not by photographs but by 
over 60 wonderful engravings. 

These three are just a sampler of some really great 
reading, and all of them are out-of-print by their original 
publishers. I guess that is no surprise. Even in their hey- 
day, these books never had the cachet of a modern Harry 
Potter, Stephen King, or the bodice-rippers penned by 
Danielle Steele. Generally, it was just too expensive for 
publishers to keep quantities of them in stock in perpe- 
tuity. A few of the more popular old-timers have been 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTURE SIMPLIFIED 
EXPLAINED IN NON-TECHNICAL TERMS 
А TEXT BOOK OF SMALL POWER BOAT DESIGN 
b 


Charles Desmond 


reprinted by publishers, but most of the remainder were 
slated to live on eBay or in the dusty back stacks (either 
real or virtual) of antiquarian book sellers. At least that 
was the case until technology changed the game from 
depending on mass-production printing to allowing (as 
few as) single-copy press runs. 

In 1998, David Goodchild made a few books for 
friends as Christmas presents and thus began a hobby 
of republishing rare old books. His work soon caught 
the attention of the Traditional Small Craft Association, 
who mentioned it in their newsletter. To his surprise, he 
soon got an order for several copies of Four Months in a 
Sneakbox. It occurred to him that there just might be a 
business here. 

From there, the business blossomed. Today, with 
well over 3,000 nautical titles available with more being 
added all the time, the individual books are now printed 
on order and bound by hand. Goodchild's catalog now 
includes books on iceboats, sailing scows, multihulls, 
daysailers, one-designs, sailing dinghies, cruising auxil- 
iaries, tiny tugboats, cabin cruisers, and houseboats. 
There are small-craft plans and how-to booklets by lu- 
minaries such as Weston Farmer, Sam Rabl, Howard I. 
Chapelle, Robert M. Steward, Edwin Monk, L. Francis 
Herreshoff, and William H. Hand, Jr. There are plans 
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for surfboards, polar exploration publications, maritime 
history, fiction, young people's books, and more. 

Plain and simple, these are very nice publications. 
Most of the nautical books are sized *Octavo," roughly 
5" x 8”; others are 8" x 11". The book spines are rein- 
forced with a maroon buckram-like fabric and have red 
silk bookmarks (a nice touch). Some have a laminated 
dust jacket. Books that have intricate plates, such as W.P. 
Stephens's Canoe and Boat Building, are reproduced in a 
jumbo “Elephant Folio" style of 11” x 17”. When a packet 
of boat plans is included, theyre bundled in a trifold 
format that contains both the plans and an information 
booklet. For example, the John Hanna *Gulf Weed" 
packet contains eight "blueprint" plates and a 27-page 
how-to book. Best of all, the printing, done on stout, 
easy-on-the-eyes, cream-colored paper, is clear and crisp, 


л о Es 


with no print-through. Every publication has been com- 
pletely retypeset. 

D.N. Goodchild remains a small shop. Although they 
sell all over the world, you are unlikely to find these 
publications at the mall superstore. As mentioned, they 
are made individually per your order. Indeed, if you 
need a book for a specific date (birthday, gift, etc.), 
you must notify them at the time of order. 

Like classic small craft, old marine books never go 
out of style, and D.N. Goodchild has made it much easier 
to add them to your library. 


Greg Rossel is a contributing editor for WoodenBoat. 


D.N. Goodchild accepts check, credit card, and PayPal payments but no 
telephone orders. D.N. Goodchild, Р.О. Box 2814, Bala Cynwyd, PA 
19004; www.dngoodchild.com; dngoodchild@yahoo.com. 


The Saga of the 


International One-Design: 


A Celebration of 75 Years 


The Saga of the International One-Design: A Celebration of 
75 Years, by Alessandro Vitelli, Herbert Motley, Jr., and 
Dana Jinkins. Published jointly by the IOD World Class 
Association and Concepts Publishing, P.O. Box 1066, 
Watisfield, УТ 05673; www.conceptspublishinginc.com. 


208 pp., illus., index. $65 plus shipping. | 


Reviewed by Matthew P. Murphy 


he authors and editors of the history of the In- 

ternational One-Design class took up a daunting 

task in telling the story of this legendary design. 
It’s a rich story, spanning eight decades, six countries, 
and two continents; it’s populated by some of the most 
luminous competitive sailors of the last century. The 
class's conception and 75 years of success are driven by 
a globe-girdling social and economic history, and it in- 
cludes experiments (and failures) in construction tech- 
nology, design, and sailmaking. Weaving all of this into 
208 generously illustrated pages written by numerous 
contributors is an orchestration of redaction and book 
design. With so many elements in play, the potential 
for both lost and repeated notes from that orchestra is 
great. 

At the center of the tale is one of the most thought- 
fully conceived, and most enduring, one-design-class 
sailboats. The first IOD appeared on Long Island Sound 
in 1936—in winter—when during Christmas week Cor- 
nelius *Corny" Shields, Sr. sailed his AILEEN, recently 
shipped with three sisters from Norway, from City Is- 
land to the Larchmont Yacht Club. Shields had spear- 


headed the creation of the design upon realizing that 


the then-in-vogue Sound Interclub class—a Charles 
Mower-designed, Nevins-built 28-footer—was reaching 
its middle years after a decade of racing. The Sound In- 
terclubs had gathered a great and competitive group of 
sailors, and Shields anticipated a waning of interest in 
the fleet, and a dissolving of the group, with the aging 
of the boats. A fresh design would halt this demise, the 
logic went. 

It was also clear that the spiraling cost of internation- 
al competiton was not sustainable in the 1930s econo- 
my. Racing among sailors from different countries was 
then held in open-class boats—particularly Six- and 
Eight-Meters and the 22- and 30-Square-Meter classes. 
In open-class racing, boats are developed within a set of 
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parameters—a rule. Because design innovation plays a 
role in boat speed, the results on the racecourse are not 
a pure matter of sailing skill. To be competitive, a sailor 
must build to a fresh design every few years, and that 
was a tough sell in the financially challenged world of 
the 1930s. Plus, Shields was a firm believer in the prin- 
ciple that the most meaningful measure of a racing sail- 
or’s skill was a contest sailed among identical boats, or 
so-called “one-designs 

A visit to Bermuda and a sail aboard the new Bjarne 
Aas-designed and -built Six-Meter SAGA led Shields to 
request a proposal from the Norwegian. Aas responded 
with a drawing, to be tweaked by Shields, which would 
become the IOD. The Long Island initiative was infec- 
tious: Fleets were established in Bermuda, Marblehead, 
San Francisco, Maine, and Norway. The most recent 
one, formed in 2005, is in Chester, Nova Scotia, and it 
includes AILEEN—the first IOD—as well as ENIGMA— 
the latest in wood. 

Aas's business was in dire financial straits at the time 
of the IOD commission; the IOD not only saved the 
shop, but it caused it to flourish for years. With the new 
design came a move from Oslo to Frederikstad, where 
Aas set up an assembly line to build the new identical 
boats. The shop cranked out an impressive average of 
35 IODs per year from 1936-39—or one every ten d 


"а have like to known more about the competition 
and politics surrounding the commission of the new 
design. In his autobiography All This and Sailing, Too 
(Mystic Seaport, 1999), Olin Stephens recalled the 34* 
Sparkman & Stephens-designed GIMCRACK, which his 
firm built on speculation in colla boration with Nevins. 
With GIMCRACK, writes Stephens, 5 & S lost to Bjarne 
Aas its bid to design the new Long Island Sound one- 
design. Were there measures beyond hard dollars that 
favored the Norwegians over such local luminaries as 
S & S and Nevins? How did GIMCRACK and the IOD 
compare? Our only glimpse of the final IOD sail plan 
is in a one-sixth-page reproduction of insufficient file 
size; it’s rendered in jagged lines and its transom is 
opped off by the scanner. I know well the challenges of 
sourcing archival material in digital form, and so I feel 
a measure of empathy with the book's creators; but let 
it be said that this iconic drawing deserves a full page 
and c reproduction. (To be fair: a stunning full- 
page Rosenfeld image on the following page, of three 
1ard-charging IODs, mitigates the offense.) 
The authors (Alessandro Vitelli, Herbert Motely, Jr., 
and Dana Jinkins) spare no accolades for the IOD, but 
not everyone shared their enthusiasm: We learn in the 
book that Bermudian sailor Eldon Trimmingham, SA- 
GA's owner, reportedly sailed an IOD only once. He did 
not like the boat, and never sailed one again. So strong 
an opinion from such an informed critic begs for explo- 
ration and interpretation. 
The Saga of the International One-Design opens with a 
"chronological history" of the class. It begins with the 
Shields initiative, the construction of the initial fleet, a 
thumbnail profile of Aas, a walk through the class's early 
years, and a discussion of the postwar years of IOD sail- 
ing. E follow on the evolution of the class, and a 
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discussion of the boats today. Following this are short 
profiles of each of the IOD fleets, and then discussions 
of construction, rig modification, and repair. The fleet 
profiles are contributed either in whole or in part by 
outside authors, with little purging of redundant infor- 
mation from chapter to chapter. Thus we learn on sever- 
al occasions, for example, that Herman *Swede" Whiton 
was the first World Champion. 

Certain aspects of the rig discussion are illuminating. 
One in particular was Marblehead sailor Jon Wales's 
jumpershroud arrangement that could be adjusted 
from deck level. Jumpers are typically preset by turn- 
buckles before the mast is stepped; they're fixed for the 
scason, save for rough adjustment from a bosun's chair, 
prerace. The modified jumpers allowed unlimited ad- 
justment during the race, for critical fine-tuning of the 
mainsail draft. 

The peccadillo that led to the adoption of aluminum 
masts by the Long Island Sound fleet is spicy. The class 
president, Bill John, demonstrated an aluminum mast 
in a season's racing, agreeing to not be scored in case 
the spar had a clear and overwhelming advantage. He 
finished in the middle of the pack that season, and alu- 
minum was duly adopted by the rest of the fleet—who 
later learned that John had been “sandbagging his per- 
formance"; aluminum was, indeed, much faster. 

То a student of boat structure, there are some chal- 
lenging construction details. Га like to know more, for 
example, of the mechanics of Bjarne Aas's assembly 
line, rather than being told in a photo caption that it's 
self-evident in the image. And I found this passage par- 
ticularly difficult: 

“Аз originally built, all the IODs were planked with 
full-length boards of Oregon pine over oak frames. 
The planks were cut, shaped and spiled over jigs, while 
the same set of molds was used to form and install the 
frames. The system guaranteed a series of truly one-de- 
sign hulls; so one-design, in fact, that all the keels were 
slightly curved to the left! This was due to the windows 
along one side of the shop, which caused the oak to 
warp." 

This construction system, as briefly described, doesn't 
seem to differ from standard carvel construction. And if 
the boats were indeed asymmetrical, laying blame on the 
shop windows seems specious to me, for several reasons: 
First, the Aas-built IODs were turned out on average of 
one boat every 10 days, so they didn't languish for long in 
front of those windows. Second, in most of the boatshops 
I've visited, natural light is de rigueur. Third, a compe- 
tent crew such as Aas's should notice, especially over the 
course of several boats, that a keel is off its marks. Also— 
presumably some or many of these boats were built over 
the Norwegian winter, whose days are lit for only a hand- 
ful of hours. If the keels were consistently bent, wouldn't 
the likely culprit be a tooling error? 


he IOD is one of the great classic one-design 
survival stories. Cornelius Shields and his col- 
leagues put considerable thought into it, laying 
the groundwork for a noble structure. We can gain 
more insight into that history and the culture that gave 
rise to it in Shields's book, Cornelius Shields on Sailing 


NEW & FASCINATING 


Developed for ships and yacht 


4L all around wind protection «1 slip resistant'silicon feet 
^t^ safe inction of flame ліх no mess refilling Via.cartridges 
«t» all around flame prot on «i+ engrave ship's and captain's nam 


ne 


A wonderful gift for the Captain who has everything! 


Watch the video at www. 


Order online at www.Gallus. 


GallusLamp.com 
.amp.com/order.as; 
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(Prentice-Hall, 1964). It's out of print, but readily avail- 
able online from antiquarian booksellers. There's more 
IOD foundation material in the story of the Sound 
Interclubs, the most complete profile on which is Wil- 
liam W. Swan's essay in Edwin Schoettle's classic com- 
pendium Sailing Craft (MacMillan, 1945). The IOD's 
continued survival is also partially due to the thought- 
ful adoption of fiberglass: Careful attention was paid to 
overall weight and its distribution, so that 'glass boats 
could compete on an equal footing with wooden ones. 


WOODENBOAT REVIEW 


The book includes a detailed, annotated 16-page 
Register of IODs; the research required to compile this 
list deserves special mention. There are also albums of 
World Championship and Gold Cup photographs. The 
Gold Cup Album is a showcase of exciting action images 
of logo-emblazoned, Bermuda-based fiberglass IODs 
match-racing in a contemporary running of an event 
first sailed in 1907; it's a stirring reminder of what the 
boat was, and what it has become. 


Matthew P. Murphy is editor of WoodenBoat. 


Rockwell 
BenchJaws 


Reviewed by Tom Jackson 


F suppose like a lot of people, I've been struggling 
B along without a proper benchtop vise for a long 
time. Years ago I bought a carpenter's face-mounted 
model, and it has been invaluable. In company with the 
iron Littletown vise that my father used long before I 
came along, I made do. But every once in a while Га 
lust after something bigger, stouter, or more versatile. 
Eventually, the old Littletown got rougher and more out 
of alignment, and sure enough, a close look revealed 
the casting had cracked. It was never wonderful, but 
when I finally broke down and took it off the bench, I 
realized how often I needed it. 

My stepdaughters saved the day for me with a 
Christmas gift card conspiracy, and I was delighted to 
get an iron universal vise of the type our friend Harry 
Bryan likes to recommend. It's solid, and I look forward 
to many years of use. But like all benchtop vises, it is 


limited in the width of its jaw opening. That's more of 


a virtue than a fault most of the time, but occasionally 
ГЇЇ still have to find ways to secure large pieces. Then, 
right after that, along came one of these BenchJaws 
units, made by Rockwell, and it caught my attention. 
For boatbuilding, this vise has some distinct benefits, 
but primarily as a supplement to other vises. 

The unit mounts easily on the corner of a benchtop. 
The bracket goes on first, trapping a couple of flanged 
nuts. This only takes a few minutes to do. Then the unit 
itself slips into place by fitting heavy registration pins 
into corresponding holes, and then a knob threads into 
one of the trapped bolts to lock everything down. There 
are two positions, one oriented across the bench, the 
other along its front face. The change from one to the 
other is very easy to make. 

The sliding part of the jaw fits on at the back, and 
once it engages, pumping a foot pedal brings it into 
contact with the workpiece. Once the pressure is right, 
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the flip of a sliding lever locks the vise in place. This 
means that you can hold the piece with both hands 
while tightening the vise, which is very handy, especially 
with pieces that are heavy or tricky to align. To remove 
the piece, you first flip the lever to unlock it, then 
pump the foot pedal once to release the piece. The 
vise pressure seems very firm. This sliding part can be 
rotated end-for-end, too, to give an effective clamping 
range up to 16"—which accepts a much broader piece 
than most benchtop vises. 

This vise is fairly lightweight, at 22 lbs, and it doesn’t 
have that rock-hard feel of a truly solid piece of iron 
mounted on the bench waiting to take whatever you can 
throw at it. It will never displace the affections I’m going 
to hold for the universal vise or my carpenter’s vise. But 
I would welcome it as a useful supplement to my other 
vises, something that is especially useful for very broad 
pieces. Most of the time, I don’t find that need—but 
when I do, I really need it. Putting a 2x12 into a vise on 
the flat, for example, would be quite a joy. 

I found that the vise is slightly wobbly in its track. 
This really isn’t much of an annoyance, and if you were 
working on, say, a 14"-wide plywood piece, you might 
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be perfectly willing to accept a little looseness to gain 
that kind of range. Also, if I were to own one of these, I 
would add a 2x4 crosspiece as low as possible on the legs 
of the bench, running alongside the tail of the vise and 
padded out as necessary so that the tail of the vise could 
be C-clamped hard to the crosspiece, which would make 
this vise much more solid. 

Where this vise really shines is in its accessories. 
"There's a jaw extension, which is very simple to swap out 
with the existing one and increases the vise's opening to 
24". That's a luxurious capacity. 

Even more useful than the extension jaw, however, is 
the multi-purpose jaw accessory. Its two parts are simple 
to install, too, by removing the hard rubber jaw facings 
and attaching the accessory jaws with knobs, which just 
takes a minute. The stationary jaw rotates, so you can 
clamp very firmly into place a tapered board—ever seen 
one of those in boatbuilding? This is always a frustration 
for me with my bench vise, and I’m continually wedging 
pieces into place with all manner of cobbled-together 
fillers and makeshift methods. Here, if you get the 
sliding jaw close, then hold the piece with both hands, 
you can pump the foot pedal to set the vise hard, to 
a very satisfactory alignment. The amount of taper it 
accepts is ample at about 11 degrees, and these fittings 
can be used on the extension jaw, too, and I can envision 
putting plywood planking panels in a vise configured 
that way. 

The multipurpose jaw also has bench stops mounted 
on top, which can accept large, flat pieces that are 
round or irregular. The stationary jaw also has a healthy 
V-notch, permitting something like pipe to be clamped 
in place—although the clearance below is only 31^", so 
its versatility may be limited. 

Although it's not very heavy, this is a big piece of 
equipment. It's about the size of a small outboard motor, 
and you need a free bench corner where you can mount 
it. It's best if the bench is heavy or fastened to a wall or 
the floor. The vise also takes up most of the end of the 
bench. But it also removes very easily, so if it were in 
the way, it could be stowed quickly. Even the mounting 
bracket can come off if need be, since it's held down by 
only 12 screws. Га be tempted to leave my bench free, 
then bring out this vise when I really needed its broad 
capacity. It would just take a minute to get it all set up 
again. l'd make a storage case for the accessories, too, 
because there are nuts, knobs, and rubber jaw facings 
that you may end having to chase through the sawdust 
and shavings on the shop floor if they get away. 

Nothing will turn my head from an iron vise, nor from 
the convenient planing height of my carpenter's vise, 
but for working irregular or wide pieces, this tool has 
a lot of charms. In the words of the Canadian musician 
Old Man Luedecke, it seems there's a lot of things that I 
could love. A 


Тот Jackson is WoodenBoat senior editor. 


Rockwell BenchJaws are priced at $129.99; the optional extension jaw 
and the multi-pulpose jaw each cost $39.99. For information and to 
order, contact Rockwell Tools, www.rockwelltools.com; 866-5 14-7625. 
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.WonnEN Во QuALITY 
CHANDLERY SHIPWRIGHT 
T" à PRODUCTS 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


VOLUME DISCOUNTS 
WWW.WOODENBOATCHANDLERY.ORG 
360.385.3628 X101 


SHIPMATE STOVES 


SEVERAL MODEL & COLOR CHOICES 
HAND-BUILT IN THE USA 


28. 
mm P Whe Ail N 
БАПА LAKER 


OTH BAY , 
ү vw “Аг; 


EAS 
Yacht Sails Rigging 
BUILDERS OF HIGH-QUALITY HAND-FINISHED SAILS 
Full-service sail and rigging loft 


P.O. Box 71, Lincoln St., East Boothbay, Maine 04544 
(207) 633-5071 


Custom Woodworking for Marine Applications 
Exotics and Domestics 
Cove & Bead in Atlantic White Cedar, Mahogany and Cypress 
Marine Grade Plywood B51088 — dE Sapele, Mahogany, 
"Teak, Okoume, Meranti and Teak & Holly 


Anchor 


Hardwoods 


EXOTIC & DOMESTIC HARDWOODS 


-919-790-9449 
6716 Old Wake Forest Rd. 
Raleigh, NC 27616 


910-343-9000 
18 Covil Avenue 
Wilmington, NC 28403 

.— Toll Free: 888-371-0388 


www.AnchorHardwoods.com 
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NTAGE BOATS 
and SERVICES 


Remember when you were this excited? 
=. Jump in and join the fun! 


C 


Я The Antique & Classic Boat Society, Ir 
422 James Street - Clayton, NY 13624 — 
315.686.2628 


LOCKPAT II 


acker Custom Runabout V12 Packard 21 


Morin Custom V12 BPM 


Available: Chris-Craft 26" SPL Racer . Available: 1959 Tomosi - 450 Maserati V8 Available: Garwood 25" Triple-Cockpit 
Sur 1971, we have offered complete restorations of vintage runabouts and new boat construction. We have been selected 
by top boat collectors around the world to restore and maintain some of the most sought-after boats in existence. For 
those interested in buying or selling rare and collectible runabouts and race boats, we now offer a brokerage service. 
Check our website for a complete list of vintage boats and engines 
989-686-7353 www.morinboats.com morinboats@yahoo.com 
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Reproductions of the finest "Iraditional construction with modern materials. 
Exact detailing in all aspects, steering wheels, 

watercraft ever produced. controls, instrumentation, etc. Small family shop 

ensures superb quality control. No fluff, no dreams, 


just beautiful, faithfully reproduced boats at an 
attractive pricc. Many models from 20 to 30 feet. 


92774807» 
MARINE SERVICE 


518-798-4769 • fishbros@msn.com 
www.fishcustomboats.com 


THE WOODEN IRUNABOUT CO. 
FREE E-Newsletter ! Building and restoring fine wooden boats. 


www.woodenrunabout.com 


1. Go to www.woodenboat.com 


2. Glick 


E-News Sign U 
0 "Kip up-to-date um the s 
touc о 
with ALL 
we do! 


4261 Blue Star Highway, Holland, MI 


19 Wien ins Шш T : "E з дишу? 


* Surveys Typically Not Required 


> M * High Limits of Liability 
3A | j * Lowest Deductible Options 
With 7) * Restoration Shop Of Your Choice 


/ * Coverage During 
At Grundy, Agreed Value “All Risk” Restoration Or Construction 
coverage is issued without a * Crew Coverage 
marine survey in most cases, * Search And Rescue 
saving you time, money, / * Emergency Expenses 
and aggravation! 2 A * And Much, Much More! 


For a Fast, Accurate Quote, 
CALL 866-338-4006 or visit 
www.grundy.com today! 
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DAVID ETNIER BOAT BROKERAGE 


1994 John G. Hanna 


GULFWEED 34 
4 537,500 
Ё | 1971 Clifford Alley lobster/picnic 
& boat, completely restored and very 
b 


handsome $39,900 


d www.etnierboats.com 


We welcome well-maintained, quality boats for our listings. 
Contact David directly at: 207-522-7572 
or david@etnierboats.com to discuss your buying or selling needs. 


г 


Huckins 
Fairform Flyer 
Hull No: 36-213 


Built in Jacksonville, FL 1947 
Completely Restored 


LOA: 36’ 
Beam: 10’ 7” 


Draft: 2’ 6” 


Displacement: 12,500165 


Construction: Triple Planked 
Mahogany over Oak Frames / 
Glassed over. 

Power: x2 250hp Yanmar 
6LPA-STE 


Price: $325,000 


Contact: Simon Davidson 
401-258-5961 or 
simondavidson@cs.com 
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Concordia Boatyard 

* Skilled, Long-Tenured Professionals 

* Highest Quality Work 

* Lower Prices Fall 2012 

* Excellent Work Spaces & Clean 
Indoor Sheds 

* 14 Acre Facility 

* 155 Moorings in Padanaram Harbor 


Concordia Yacht Sales 

* Hand In Hand With Quality Service 
* Showroom Quality Storage S 

* Quality Honest Brokerage 


Concordia Yawl 

* 103 Built From 1938 To 1966 

* Most Built By A&R (Germany) 

* Designed Sold & Commissioned 
By Concordia Company 

* Concordia Currently Maintains 12-15 
Yawls Annually 


Phone: (508) 999-1381 

Yacht Sales: (508) 742-5884 

E-mail: conco@concordiaboats.com 

300 Gulf Road - S. Dartmouth, MA 02748 


David Jones Yacht Brokerage 


ыл Classic Wooden Boats 
РО. Box 898, Rockport, 04856 


207-236-7048 Fax 207-230-0177 Email: classics? midcoast.com 


www.davidjonesclassics.com 


; 50'. Kept to the 
for the past 
our strongest 


= уус 
ERES BROKERS 


124 Horseshoe Cove Rd., Harborside, Maine 04642 • 207-326-4411 
—Located at Seal Cove Boatyard— 


Boss Almighty—Center console motor launch. 
Designed by Arno Day, built by Benjamin River 
Marine. Powered by Yanmar4JH3. $44,000 
[n 


Rare Ownership Opportunity 


“Santana” 
S&S Schooner 62’ LOA 
Bogart’s Yacht — Impeccably Restored 
Classic Style, Modern Comforts 


Offered by: City Yachts 
10 Marina Blvd, San Francisco, CA 94123 
415-567-8880 


sales@citysf.com 


www.thesantana.com 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME... 
MV OLYMPUS FOR SALE 


Contact Diane. VanDerbeek@yachtolympus.com, 
206-919-5099 or 
www.yachtolympus.com/yachtforsale 
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Elegant & fast — no wake 
Rumery's Boat Yard Your choice of deck and cabin layout 


Biddeford, Maine 04005 PH : L үшү. 38 
(207)282-0408 = = Bs "т чаре * 


www.rumerys.com 


A full service boatyard 

Heated storage, custom construction 
Repairs & restoration of wooden & 
composite boats to 60 feet 


STONINGTON, MAINE 
WWW.BILLINGSMARINE.COM 
207-367-2328 
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VAN DAM 


CUSTOM BOATS 


Edith" 
LF. Herreshoff designed Rozinante 
Built 


DAMI IAN MclAUCH ILIN JR. 
DOA T BuU T |. DMIR 


Custom Boats and Yachts Since 1970 


КО М Оши 
о“ DO. Box 538 Q 
North Falmouth 
Massachusetts 02556 
508-563-3075 
~ Unlike Any Other ~ Соррорлћо^ 
Wood Construction апа Destoration Lo 4O' 
Visit our new website: 


Every Detail in a Custom Van Dam is 
Handcrafted to be as Unique as its Owner. 


www.vandamboats.com 


dmcboats.com 


INTERMEZZO 


netian Vater 


pavon & Snediker Yacht Restoration: “ELC 


22 Mechanic St., Pawcatuck, CT. 06379- 

tel. (860)599- -0800 fax (860)599-4626- > M 

‘e-mail: taylorandsnedikerecomcast-net^ an 
website: www.lvjwinchesusa.com 
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BOATBUILD 


TRADITIONAL 
BOAT WORKS, INC. 


New construction & repairs on wooden boats only 
Masts and spars a specialty 


Superb craftsmanship by skilled professionals, at 
reasonable rates, in one of the few quality West Coast 
wooden boat yards. Fully insured, references. 


CURRENT PROJECTS: 

* Rhodes 33’ THERAPY 

* Knud Reimers 30 Square 
Meter VANJA VI 

* Luders designed/built 
commuter LAUGHING 
LADY 

* Nick Potter California 32 
#2 ALTAMAR 


ALTAMAR and LAUGHING 
LADY are available as 
projects; ask for details and 
estimates 


Douglas Jones, 3665 Hancock Street, San Diego, CA 92110 USA 
Phone or Fax: 619 542 1229 • doug@traditionalboatworks.net 


www.traditionalboatworks.net 


Wooden Boat Restoration, Repairs, 
Building and Refinishing 


905-986-9663 


www.woodwindyachts.com 
3986 Hwy 7A, Nestleton, Ontario, Canada LOB 1L0 


? A 
Seal Cove Boatyard, Inc. 


BOX 99 / HARBORSIDE, MAINE 04642 
TEL: 207-326-4422 / FAX 207-326-4411 


You Will Find Us 
Personable, Knowledgeable 
and Skilled in a Broad 
Range of Services 


-dn Our Care for Over 40 Yeai 


6—7 


CUTTS & CASE 
SHIPYARD 


a full-service boatyard 
DESIGNERS & BUILDERS 


OF 
FINE WOODEN YACHTS 


1927 


P.O. BOX 9 
TOWN CREEK 
OXFORD, MD 21654 
410-226-5416 


www.cuttsandcase.com 
info@cuttsandcase.com 
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CROCKER'S 


BOAT YARD, INC. 


Celebrating 65 Years 


Offering a full range of services since 1946. 
Storage available for this winter. 


Register your Crocker Design at 
www. CrockersBoatYard.com 
Manchester, Massachusetts • 888-332-6004 


32° Noank Schot 


Traditional wooden boat building and restoration 
from skiffs to 50’ power and sailboats. 


Sole Builder of the Beetle Cat Boat 


WE OFFER 


New Boats * Used Boats 


3 Thatcher Lane 
Wareham, M 5 
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Traditional Boat, LLC ВСИ 


Wooden Yacht Construction ~ Restoration ~ Repair 4 RECENTLY COMPLETED = AMO RITA 
www.mainetraditionalboat.com • 207-322-0157 * Unity, Maine 
ABYC Certified Marine Systems N.Y. 32 SALTY 


| CURRENT PROJECTS 
Sa ies | iP 


Restoration of 
Buzzard's Bay 15 MARIBEE #731 


Structural work on 
Watch Hill 15 VIKING #885 ° 
929 FLANDERS ROAD, MYSTIC CT 06355 
te. 860-572-7710 www.mpgboats.com 


Pease Boat Works introduces a timelessly 
beautiful 26 foot center console... 


First Light center console couples our 25 years- of 
custom boat building experience with the desire to 
offera traditionally handsome vessel thatis strong, fast, quiet, 


and fuel efficient. 
STRONG ISLAND 


SPARS 


ham, MA * 508-9. 


l Wooden 
Boatworks 


BOATB 


RESTORATION 
« 2: AND PRESERVATION OF 
381 Enfield Main Rd. = " [nouem eee 
Ithaca, NY 14850 607.272.1581 я 


207. 2 
www.cwbw.com 7.882.5038 


EDGECOMBBOATWORKS.NET 


www.facebook.com/CayugaWoodenBoatworks 
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NORTHWOODS 
CANOE COMPANY 


Building and Restoration 
Rollin Thurlow 


336 Range Road 
Atkinson, ME 04426 


Order Phone: 1-888-564-2710 
Fax : 1-207-564-3667 
www,.woodencanoes.com 
a www.stoningtonboatworks.com 
ЖР I 
860-535-0332 


Catalog $1.00 


| A GATEWAY TO WOODEN BOAT 
BUILDING, TRADITIONS, & 

SEAMANSHIP FOR PEOPLE FROM 

ALL WALKS OF LIFE 


FREDA RESTORATION | 


ARQUES SCHOOL OF TRADITIONAL 
BOATBUILDING 


YOUTH BOATBUILDING PROGRAM : s T 
COMMUNITY SAILS s Rs п, 


Rebuilders of Classic Yachts 
WWW.SPAULDINGCENTER.ORG 525 Pendleton Poin Tl 


(415) 332-3179 INFO@SPAULDINGCENTER.ORG 15 -(007y734- 6721 
SAUSALITO - CALIFORNIA 5 2 


Recently completed 


Phase 1, 2, & 3 
SN Adventuress 
meee HAVEN 
BOATWORKS, LLC 
PORT TOWNSEND, WA 


HISTORIC CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Introducing Reuben Smith’s Tumblehome Boatshop 


A Full Service Boatyard 
Specializing in the Repair and 
Restoration of Wooden Boats 


Р.О. Box 1430 
305 8th Street, Port Townsend, WA 98368 


(360) 385-5727 


www.havenboatworks.com 


Ti 


TUMBLEHOME 


HISTORIC CRAFTSMANSHIP 


EPhato courtesy of WWS 


Boatbuilding and Restoration | 


Wooden 
[c] Maryland's Eastern Shore . 


on 


RESTORING AND CONSTRUCTING 
HISTORIC AND CLASSIC WOODEN BOATS 


www.tumblehomeboats.com 
518.623.5050 Ei 


New 19ft Jolly Boat for Museum 
(410) 479-0050 - choptankboatworks.com 6,000 Sq Ft Boatshop * Route 28, Southern Adirondacks 
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award-winning boat kits, | 


3 


ЕЕ а ps : 
1805 GEORGE AVE. ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND | 21401 | 410.267.0137 | CLCBOATS.COM 
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Your complete source for 
cedar strip building 


“Plans * Strips • Epoxy ° Seats _ 
-Hherglass D ушш ог COMPLETE KITS! 


We are Т he Boatbuilders Depot! 
* Over 25 Different Epoxies 
* Fiberglass, Carbon & Kevlar 
Selection Second to None 
* Stitch & Glue Boat Kits 
* Paint & Varnish 
* 45 Types & Sizes of 
Marine Plywood 


Cedar Strips kits based on the designs of 


uillemot 
iks 


TEL: (800) 524-7517 FAX: (800) 894-1783 à pex = 
Catalog Available Bristol, New ‘Hampshire 
www.noahsmarine.com - 603-744-6872 
Email: noahs@noahsmarine.com 2 www.newfound.com 


Green Valley 
Boat Works 


Dreams DO Come True 
With Glen-L Designs | 


* 300 Exceptional Boat Designs 
* Row/Power/Sail 
• 5-ft. to 55-ft. | 
Full-sized patterns & detailed phase-by-phase in- 
structions enable anyone 10 fulfill their dreams. 


© Devlin's "Stitch-and-Glue" boat designs bring 
together the beauty of wood and the durability of 
composites. An already easy construction method is 
made easier with the help of Devlin's Wooden Boat 


Building book and Wooden Boat Building video. 


Special Offer 
* 288-page Book of Boat Designs 
* Free Dinghy Plans 
* Free Shipping 
Send just $9.95 to address below 


Devlin Designing Boatbuilders 
3010 37th Ave., SW 
Tumwater, WA 98512 


Phone: (360) 866-0164 


QE 
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Glen- Манна 5 TERES Aver 
Bellflower, CA 90706 
88-0050: * Glen-L. comWB (online catal 
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KITS & PL 


A new plywood lapstrake Mackinaw 
boat kit for the Great Lakes. 


Blue 
Hill, 
Maine 


! COMPA 


: gardnerG hewesco.com * 1-207-460-1178 


more fi 


ailing, rowing, 


and power boats 
from 8' to 26', 
since 1988. 


"Your plans are firt 
rale, and the end result 
isa boat thal is 
increditly beautiful." 


Péliobseot 14 


c. 


All plans are backed [^N 


by a free advisory 
service. Visit our web E 
site, or call for details. Mes 


Laughing Gull- = 


ARCH DAVIS DESIGNS 
37 Doak Rd, Belfast, ME 04915 
207-930-9873 www.archdavisdesigns.com 
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1340-1272 N Great Neck Rd #343 
Virginia Beach, VA 23454, USA 
Tel (757)962-9273 Fax 888-505-6820 


Ale The WoodenBoat Store * PO Box 78 « Brooklin, ME 04616 ¢ 1,800.2 
Order On-line: www.woodenboatst 


Different boats for different folks 
\ ‘wo small plywood designs, two very different reasons. 


Cape Henry 21 for relaxed cruising 
- Lapstrake plywood trailer-sailer 


New Didi Mini Mk3 racer | 
- Radius chine plywood. 


Please visit our website 
for more info. 


а 
SSS; 
dixdesign.com 


UILLEMOT 
AYAKS 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 
PLANS, INSTRUCTIONS, CLASSES 


WWW. KAYAK PLANS.COM 


New: CNC kits available from 


Easy to build 
appealing 
plans and kits 
for home 
builders and 
boatyards. 


tChaseBoatBuilder.com 


Materials: 

e Vacuum Bagging Supplies 

e Epoxies 
System Threes 
WEST Systeme 
MAS@ Epoxies 

* Reinforcements 
Fiberglass Cloths 
Carbon Fiber 
Aramids 

e See our Full Catalog Online 


Kits and Plans: 

< e (11'Hollow Wooden Stand Up 
Paddleboard, Kit Only 

e 18’ Hollow Wooden Unlimited 
Paddleboard, Kit or Plans 

e Surfboard Frame Kits for Strip 
Plank Surfboard Building 

e Апа More!!! 


Check us out at 
www.fiberglasssupply.com 


Burlington, Washington - www.fiberglasssupply.com - Toll Free 877.493.5333 - Fax 360.757.8284 


* The most complete kit at the 
lowest price - free catalog 

* Producers of kits since 1955 

* Comprehensive 150-page manual 


Kits supplied with top quality components. 
* BS1088 Okoume Mahogany Marine Plywood 
* Precision pre-cut panels using CNC technology = 
* Our exclusive QuickLock Connector System 
* Epoxy Resin - hardener with UV-inhibitors 


PARKER MARINE ENTERPRISES 


COMPOSITE WOOD/EPOXY BOATBUILDING 
PRAGMATIC WOODENBOAT RESTORATION 
STOCK PLANS & CUSTOM DESIGNS 


Catalogue of Cruising Sail 
Catalogue of Sharpies... 

Catalogue of Power Boa: 

Catalogue of Small Craft.. 

The New Cold-Molded Boatbuilding. 
The Sharpie Book.. 

The Voyages of Fis! 


s F 
PO BOX 651429 VERO BEACH FL 32965 us 
www. parker-marine.com SON ane id 
info@parker-marine. 
Postage included -- Overseas Add $9.50 -- We Accept PayPal on our WebSite 


Waters Dancin n 
Boat Kit Co 


6316 - 106 Street, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6H 2V3 Phone (780) 437-4919 


Stitch-and-Glue Sea Kayak Kits 
* Singles - 10 Models 


* Doubles - Duet 16, Trillium 21 


Stitch-and-Glue Canoe Kits 
* Explorer 16, Single 15 
* North Lakes 19 Freighter 


Kits available 
in Canada 


www.watersdancing.com 
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BOATS INC 
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‘Paddling is only half the adventure. 


The journey begins in your garage. 
| 


www.pygmyboats.com 
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To place a Classified Ad: visit our website www.woodenboat.com; email classified@woodenboat.com; 
or call our Classified Ad Manager at (207) 359-7714. 


Deadline for the May/June issue: March 5, 2013 


S.N. SMITH & SON, BOATWRIGHT/ 
timber framer. Annual maintenance, 
restoration, and building to 45^ Our 
goalis to make wooden boat owner- 
ship predictable and enjoyable. P.O. 
Box 724, Eastham, MA 02642, 978— 
7, www.snsmithandson.com. 


NORTH BROOKLIN BOATS— 
"Sunshine," 10'6" or 12'6" dinghy/ 
yacht tenders. Cold-molded or tra- 
ditional lapstrake construction. Row- 
ingand sailing models. Visit website 
for more information. www.north 
brooklinboats.com, 207-610-9526. 


HADDEN BOAT CO.—WOODEN 
boat construction and repair to any 

; Sail and power. 11 Tibbetts Lane, 
etown, ME 04548, 207-371- 


266 


REPAIR, RESTORATION, STORAGE, 
Low overhead and low 

5, 35 years experience. MICHAEL 
WARR BOATWORKS, Stonington, 
ME, 207-367-2360. 


LOWELL BOATS—COMPI 
wooden boat restoration service 
marine surveying. RYLOWELL, 
Greensboro, NC, 336-274-0892. 
www.lowell.to/boats. 


ТЕ 
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MIAMI, FORT LAUDERDALE, 
Forida Keys—30+ years experience 
building, repairing, and restoring 
boats. Quality workmanship, with 
composite construction expertise. 
References. Call 34-4263, 
305-498-1049. rmiller35@bellsouth. 
net, www.millermarinesystems.com. 


JOHNM.KARBOTT BOATBUILDING. 

Custom wooden boat building and 
repair. Lobsterboat styles a speciality. 
WoodenBoat School instructor. Mem- 
ber Massachusetts Marine Trades 
Association. 789 Rocky Hill Rd, Plym- 
outh, MA 02360. Phone/fax 508- 
224-3709, www.by-the-sea.com/ 
karbottboatbuilding. 


TRADITIONAL WOODEN BOAT 
restoring, repair and refinish. New 
wood/epoxy composite construction, 
repair. dhfinishcarpentry@gmail. 
com. MI, 810-287-0745. 


WOODEN BOAT REPAIRS—STEMS, 
keels, transoms, ribs, and plank 
replacement. Antique oration 
also a specialty. NJ, 856-831- 6413. 


SATTER'S RESTORATION—Tradi- 
tional wooden canoes, and boats 
restored. Quality woodwork, bright- 
work, repairs. Branchville, NJ, 973- 
948-5242, www.sattersrestoration. 
com. 


THE DORY SHOP—Custom-built 
small boats and Lunenburg dories 
since 1917. Oars and paddles too. 
Call 902-640-3005 or visit www. 


doryshop.com. 


SAIL MAINE ABOARD MAINE'S 
oldest windjammer, "Lewis R. French." 
Enjoy great sailing, lobsters, new 
friends, and fresh air (no smoking). 
Sailing from Camden, 3-, 4-, and 6- 
day cruises with only 22 guests, May- 
October. Capt. Garth Wells, P.O. Box 
992 W, Camden, ME 04843. 800- 
469-4635. www.schoonerfrench.com. 


There is nothing— absolutely nothing— 


half so much worth doing Y 
С) 


as simply messing about in boats. — 


RATTYSCELEBRATEDQUOTATION 
with original illustrations featured 
on ourshirtsand bags. 301-589-9391, 
www.MessingAbout.com. 


NAVTECH MARINE SURVEYORS’ 
Course—Surveying recreational/ 
commercial vessels. U.S. 
Association, Master Marine S 
program. FL, 800-245-4425, 


A career path is a journey 
of many steps. 
Take your first one here. 


The Michigan School 


of Воо! Buking & Marino Technology 
www.themichiganschool.org 


LEARN BOATBUILDING AT THE 
Boat School—America's oldest, com- 
prehensive, waterfront, affordable 
boatbuilding school in Eastport, 
Maine. Focus on wood, composites 
or both! GI Bill benefits available. 
207-853-2518 or 207-853-0990, 
www.theboatschool.net. 


Onc- and Two-week courses in 
Boatbuilding, Seamanship, and 
Related Crafts 
June-September 
—Offsite winter courses also offered— 
For a complete catalog: 

WoodenBoat School, P.O. Box 7: 
Brooklin, ME 04616, 7 
or vieu the online йү “ 
www.woodenboat.com 


JUNE 28-30, 2013 
MYSTIC SEAPORT, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
Produced and Presented by 
WoodenB е 


nm | 
W.thewoodenboatshow.com 
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COMMISSION WATERCOLOR OR 
Oil Portrait of your treasured boat 
by D.Hellums ically trained, 
award-winning ubmit photo- 
graph or on location. Any size, framed, 
ready to hang. 713-443-0962, dale_ 
hel&yahoo.com. 


REBUILT CHRIS-CRAFT 6-cylinder 
engines: K, KL, KBL, KFL, KLC, M, 
ML, MBL, MCL. Assorted V8s. Mitch 
LaPointe’s, www. sicboat.com. 
952-471-3300. 


HERCULES ENGINE PARTS 
Model M, ML, MBL, K, KL 


HERCANO PROPULSION, 1 
ess Hours: M-F 830-430 EST 
740-745-1475 
с 740-7 


GRAYMARINE, CHRIS-CRAFT, 
Chrysler engines remanufactured to 


the highest standards. All engines 
are test run at our facility and come 
ock 


with a written warranty. We 
many models including the 
4-112 and the Sea Scout 91. We 
have a large parts dep: 


WANT TO MAKE CONTACT WITH 
Ramsey Ludington of Fulton, NY, 
and his Tahiti Two ketch, “Ramsey's 
Dream.” gordontones@gmail.com. 


AGA CORREA TWO-STRAND 
Turk’s Head ring—Excellent condi- 
tion, size 10, 14k, original box. Sells 
for $1,000, asking $700. briandon 
aldson007@gmail.com. 


THE FINEST wooden pond sailers. 
Free brochure: 1-800-206-0006. 
www.modelsailboat.com. 


CAPT. JOSHUA SLOCUM'S S 
circumnavigation in “Spr: 

of the greatest adventures of; 
Kitrecommended for modelers with 
plank-on-frame experience. Includes 
laser-cut wood, rigging, Britannia 
sailcloth, din 


EA sport, ME 04974, 
800-448-5567 www.bluejacketinc. 
com. 


ELEGANT SCALE MODELS. Indi- 
vidually handcrafted custom scale 


20’ SQUARE 
canoe mold—Complete with 
and many parts including Е 
Asking $1,600. Call 


HULL MOLDS? 


Are they taking up valuable shop 
space? Can't bear to bum them 
after all of that careful work? 
Would you like to sell them to 
another builder? If so, advertise 
them in our classified advertising. 
section, Molds for Sale! Please 
visit our website, or contact 
Wendy for more information. 


WoodenBoat Classifieds 
classified@woodenboat.com 
www.woodenboat.com 


LEARN HOW TO BUILD your own 
cedar-stripped boat. Plans for din- 
ghies, canocs, row, sail, paddle, out- 
board. www.compumarine.com. AZ, 
520-604-6700. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Plans from the National Watercraft 
Collection, H.I. Chapelle drawings, 
Historic Amt ant Marine 
Survey, etc. Send $20 ch 
sonian Institution for 
catalog to: Smithsoni 
Р.О. Вох 37012, NMAH 
hington, D! 
www.americanhistory, 
shipplan.htm. 


90706. 888-700-5007, www.G; 
com/WBC (online catalog). 


CATALOGOFA4O0SIMPLE PLYWOOD 
boats, $4. JIM MICHALAK, 118 E. 
Randle, Lebanon, IL 62254. www. 


JAMESWHARRAM DESIGNS—World- 
renowned, saf vorthy catamarans, 
14—-63'toself-build in ply/epoxy/'glass. 
from plans that are "a course in boat- 
building.” wharram@wharram.com, 
webshop: www.wharram.com. 


j 


= + 
Jordan Wood Boats 
P.O. Box 194, South Beach, OR 97366 

541-867-3141 
www.jordanwoodboats.com 
Yerkktes tete rn 
Distinctive Boat Designs 

Meticulously Developed and Drawn 

For the Amateur Builder 


2d 
"mm 
de wercom _ "опоо i 


b Ad 


ATKINILLUSTRATED CATALOG— 
135 pages, with more than 300 Atkin 
designs. Famed Atkin double-enders, 

iling dinghies, houseboats, 
$15 U.S. and Canada ($22 
erseas orders). Payment: 
U.S. dollars payable through a U.S. 
bank. ATKIN BOAT PLANS, P.O. 
Box 3005WB, Noroton, CT 06820. 
apatkin@aol.com, www.atkinboat 
plans.com. 


CAJUN PIROGUE-JON BOAT-SKIFFS. 
Paddle, row, motor or sail. Designed 
for first-time builders. Kits and plans. 
www.unclejohns.com, or call 337- 
527-9696. 
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Plans & Kits 


continued 


SNOWSHOE 12—A FAST, STRAIGHT 
tracking solo canoe with great per- 
formance. Weight: 13 lbs. Cap 
175-190 Ibs. Monfort Associa 
207-882-5504, www.gaboats.com. 


BOAT KITS—PLANS—PATTERNS. 
World's best selection of 200+ designs 


and much more. 
Free supplies catalog. Clark C 
716-873-2640, www.clarkcraft.com. 


owing and sailing skiffs, 
ms, lake and river boats. 
Plans and instructions for 13'6" x 
4'11” Nez Perce outboard (abc 
$50. Ken Swan, P.O. Box 6647, 
Jose, CA 95150. 408-300-1903, www. 
swanboatdesign.com. 


Positions 


HACKER-CR/ IS HIRING boat- 
building personnel for new boat 
construction and restoration in Ticon- 
deroga, NY. Send resume to: Hacker 
Boat Company, Inc., P.O. 185, Ticon- 
deroga, NY, 12883, www.hackerboat. 
com. 


WOODE NBOATSCHOOLSTAFF— 
epting resumes from 
interested in joining our 


kitchen positions available. Season 
extends from May to early October. 
Looking for individuals with experi- 
ence, dedication, strong people 
skills, and enthusiasm, EOE. Contact: 
Director, WoodenBoat School, P.O. 
Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616 or 
school@ woodenboat.com. 
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Publications 


Classic . 
BOATING 


CLASSIC BOATING MAGAZINE— 
The most popular and complete 
publication on antique and classic 
boats. Subscription $28, Canada $36 
USD, overseas $78. Samples $5 
Canada $7.50, overseas $12.50. CLAS- 
SIC BOATING, 280-D Lac La Belle 
Dr., Oconomowoc, WI 53066. 262— 
567-4800. 


PROFESSIONAL 


BOATBUILDER 


The magazine for those working in 
design, construction, and repair. 


ER f 


52 (US funds) (airmail) 
$68 (US funds) (airmail) 


Patty Hutchinson 
PO. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616-0078 


3E NEAR WOODEN 


School—There is a lot less snow in 
the summer. One bedroom cottage, 
suitable for two at $425/week. Brook- 
lin, ME. Contact todderichardson@ 
gmail.com. 


THE 


PERFECT CARIBBEAN 
House—1920'of oceanfront with own 
deepwater dock, and boat lift. See 
www.tarponhouse.blogspot.com, or 
www.utilatarponhouse.com. 


Sails 


LITTLE-USED, LONG-STORED 
Ostkusk sails in good condition. 
Main, jib, genoa, and spinnaker. 
$1,400. Call Colin at 703-963-8188. 


DOUGLAS FOWLER SAILMAKER— 
Highest-quality, full-seam curved 
sails since 1977. Traditional sails a 
specialty. White, colors, and Egyp- 
tian Dacron in stock. 1182 East 
Shore Dr., Ithaca, NY 14850. 607— 
277-0041. 
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WWW.DABBLERSAILS.COM— 
Traditional small-craft sails 
Box 235, Wicomico Church, V 
22579. Ph/fax 804-580-8 
dab crosslink.net. 


and storage. Used-sail brokers. 64 
Не, P.O. Box 859, A Newport, 


Services 


YACHT SURVEYOR 
Wooden Boat 
Construction Background 


James M. Curry 
— Member SAMS*AMS — 
5 Pleasant Hill Lane * Clinton, CT 06413 
(860) 669-3119 • FAX (860) 664-9396 


HAVE TOOLS WILL TRAVEL. 
Wooden boat builder will build, 
rebuild, or repair your project on 
site or in my shop. $20/hour. VT, 
802-365-7823. 


Spars 


FINELY CRAFTED WOODEN SPARS; 
hollow or solid. Any type of con- 
struction. ELK SPARS, 577 Norway 
Drive, Bar Harbor, ME, 04609, 207- 


ЧМЕҮ, ORONO, 
ditionally handcrafted 
spruce masts and spars since 1858. 
1-800-240-4867, www.shawandten 
ney.com. 


dwyermast.com 
* Masts * Hardware 
e Booms e Rigging 
Dwyer Aluminum Mast Company 
203-484-0419 


THOMSON WOOD SPARS—Maker 
of fine wood products. Masts, booms, 
clubs, gaffs, custom furniture, and 
woodworking. 508-317-3944, thom 
sonwoodspars@hotmail.com. 


FREE—SPRU 
shrouds, track, anda boom. The mast 
is 21'6", and the boom is 8'7". PA, 
contact Rick, rb.lawrence@verizon, 
net, 217 2-8046. 


MAST WITH 


Supplies 


EXCEPTIONAL BRONZE and 
Chrome Hardware—Windshield 
brackets; navigational lighting; Tuf- 
fastenings, roves, 
building, and kit 
s, and rowing 
pparel, and 
ditional giftware. www.tender 
craftboats.com. Toll-free phone: 
800-588-4682. 
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PA ( Boat Builder Central 


* Marine plywood 
* Epoxies/paint 
*Fiberglass 

* System Three 

* Much more! 


boatbuildercentral.com 


| Free How To's and Help Files 
| best prices, same day shipping 
772-770-1225 


HAVEN 12% complete high-quality 
bronze hardware sets. See our display 
ad elsewhere in the issue. For our 
free catalog, contact usat J.M. Reineck 
& Son, 781-925-3312, JMRandSon@ 
aol.com. 


[composte fasteners for: 
Strip Planking 
Cold Molding 
Fiberglass Layup 
Foam Core Joining 
Vacuum Infusion 
RTM 


BRADS 


n 


* Sawable, sandable, planeable, stainable 


¥ Completely non-metal 
У No need to remove 


У No galvanic corrosion/electrolysis 


www.raptornails.com info@raptomails.com 
P (512) 255-8525 F (512) 255-8709] 


TRADITIONAL BRONZE G EAR, 

fittings, equipment; cleats, 

wood cheek blocks, mi. 
able. 516-639-1 


THIS 20' CHRIS-CRAFT WAS 
stripped in four man-hours. Envi- 
ronmentally friendly paint stripper. 
For more infor mation, call 800-726- 
les@starten.com, 
or visit our web site, www.starten.com. 


г: Ve", Wie", Ж" 
а mbands; 
clenching irons; ⁄s” bronze carriage 
bolts; canoe plans; clear white cedar. 
Catalog $1. NORTHWOODS CANOE 
CO., 336 Range Rd., Atkinson, ME 
04426. Order, phone 888-564-2710, 
fax 207-564-3667. 


12/24V CABIN FANS—Teak, cherry, 
or mahogany. www.marinecabin 
fans.com. 


CANVAS FOR DECKS and CANOES. 
Natural, untreated. No. 10, 15-07., 


d; 60”, $10.7 5/y 
rds, prepaid only 
‚ 148 Pine St., Walth 


BREWER BANNER DESIGNS 


STARSAND STRIPES PENNANTS. 
Authentic historical design exquisitely 
handcrafted in the most durable 
fabric 8'and 1 in stock— 
other sizes and designs by custom 
order. Custom design and fabrication 
is our specialty. Also in stock, all sizes 
U.S., state, foreign, historical, marine, 
and decorative flags, banners, pen- 
nants, and accessories. 77 Forest St., 
New Bedford, MA 02740. 508-996- 
6006, www.brewerbanner.com. 


STOCKHOLM TAR. GENUINE KILN- 
burnt pine tar. It's the Real Stuff. 
American Rope & Tar, 1-877-965- 
1800 or tarsmell.com. 


GENUINELY MARINELED LIGHTS, 
made by Bebi Electronics. www.bebi- 
electronics.com, sales@bebi-electron 
ісѕ.сот. US Agent—R. Ford, 727- 
9-4992, rogersf@bebi-electronics. 
com. 


SOFT COTTON FENDERS AND 

sic knotwork. For catalog, send 
ТТЕР LINE, 
Redmond, WA 
885-2457. www. 


theknottedline. com. 


COPPER FASTENERS and riveting 
tools, Norwegian and Engl boat 
nails, roves/rivets, rose and flathead, 
clench, threaded, decoration, and 
nd types, "to 6". 
Your leading source since 1987. FAER- 
ING DESIGN, Dept. W, P.O. Box 322, 
East Middlebury, VT 05740, 1-800— 
505-8692, faering@together.net, 
www.faeringdesigninc.com. 


Sale) 

Epoxies, Fiberglass, Varnish 
& Much Much More 
(800) 524-7517 
www.noahsmarine.com 


MODERN MANILA—New Leoflex- 
The latest rope technology. Looks 
пага. American Rope & 
1800 or tarsmell.com. 


BRONZE CAM CLEAT with plastic 
ngs and 14" fastening cen- 
ter distance. BRONZE WING-TIP 
NAVIGATION LIGHTS with glass 
globe. Side mount, stern and steam- 
ing. For our free catalog, contact us 
atJ.M. Reineck & Son, 781-925-3312, 
JMRandSonGaol.com. 


TARRED HEMP MARLINE. Several 
styles; har і 
Коре & 
етен 


1- 877-965- 1800 or 


TRADITIONAL BOAT SUPPLIES 
for traditional boats. Take a look at 
www.tradboats.com. 


VACUUM-BAGGING SUPPLIES— 
Fiberglass cloth, epoxy resins, wat 
based LPU paints, and more. 
Technical support and fast service. 
www.fiberglasssupply.com or toll 
free: 877-493-5333. 


FLACSTAFFS 


Traditional Styling 
Ash - Mahogany - Teak 
Non-Fouling Burgee Flagstaffs 


SHROUD ROLLERS 
Ash - Teak - Mahogany 
Please Send or call for Catalog, 
BETE-FLEMING, INC. 
Box 906, Mattapoisett, MA 02739 
888-758-4996 
www.beto-fleming.com 


LeTONKINOIS. ALL-NATURAL 
varnish. Centuries-old formula. Long- 
lasting, beautiful finish, Extremely 
riendly. American Rope & Tar, 
965-1800 or tarsmell.com. 


Available іп 316 Stainless Steel and Bronze 


www.newfoundmetals.com 
nfm@newfoundmetals.com 


888-437-5512 


BLOXYGEN SAVES LEFTOVER 
Finishes. Heavy, inert gas. Patented 
system. www.bloxygen.com, 888— 
810-8311. 


MAST HOOPS ө Mast 

Hoop Fasteners e Parrel 
Beads € Wood С! 
Wood Shell Blocks 
Custom Bronze Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lane's End 
Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 462-7409 


CLASSICBOATCONNECTION.COM— 
Your one-stop source for all you 
sic boat restoration needs. C 
507-344-8024, or e-mail mail&classic 
boatconnection.com for free catalog. 


© 


air head 


THE ORIGINAL SINCE 2001. The 
smallest composting toilet in the 
world! EOS, PO Box 5, Mt. Vernon, 
OH 43050. www.airheadtoilet.com, 
740-392-3642. 
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FeatherBow* 


NEW Featherbow 


being introduced 500? 


Build your own Strip Built Boat 


BANDSAW—MY 40' ANTIQUE 
needs a new home, and runs well. 
$850 or best offer. 856-769-3446. 


BANTAM AIR HAMMER 
Boat Riveting Kit 


=Designed for —<quac a> 


Copper Rivets e 
1 Cuts Riveting Time Up to 70% 
= Superior Pneumatic 


800-521-2282 
www.superiorpneumatic.com 


PLANKING A BOAT? FOR TIGHT 
seams, order rugged Conant Clamps 
—Backed by over 25 years experi- 
izes: PC-2, opens to 1” 
5/ca); PC-1, opens to 2" ($48/ea); 
PC-IL, the largest opens to 4”, closes 
to 14" ($55/ea). Contact Rick Conant, 
207-633-3004, rconant41512@road 
runner.com 


THE BROOKLIN INN—Year-round 
lodging, fine dining, Irish Pub. Mod- 
ern interpretations of c Maine 


di Al organic/local. Winter 
Getaway: / DO, dinner, breakfast, 
room, Nov-May. Summer :$125/ 


DO (plus dinner). brooklininn.com, 
ME, 207-359-2777. 


WANTED: R.S. BOLES BOATS— 
Humarock Babys; Humarettes, step. 
runabouts; inboard and outboard run- 
abouts circa 1920-1940. Jim Dow, 781— 
834-6827, oldguyl932@gmail.com. 
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ATLANTIC AND NORTHERN 
white cedar and reclaimed teak, 
flitch-saw le boards, 16’lengths, 
milling, premium quality, fair prices. 
CT, 203-245-1781. www.whitecedar. 
com. 


BS1088, BS6566 Marine Plywood 
Meranti, Okoume & Teak 
20' Philippine Mahogany 


(800) 524-7517 


www.noahsmarine.com 


RARE WOODS—Ebony, boxwood, 
rosewood, satinwood, tulipwood, 
boatbuilding woods, +120 others. 
207-364-1073, info&rarewoodsusa. 
com, www.rarewoodsusa.com. 


CLEAR, VERTICAL-GRAIN, OLD- 
growth heart-wood—Western red- 
cedar veneers Ук” x 6", 8' long. 


ubercoderaz@hounail.com, 480— 
250-5581. 
BOULTER PLYWOOD—Marine 


plywood 4' x 8'to 16^, 5x 10' to 20" 
—"to l'okoume, sapele, meranti, 
teak, ash, khaya, teak and holly, teak 
and rubber. Lumber—Sitka spruce, 
teak, mahogany, green oak, ash, 
cypress, fir, Spanish and red cedar, 
teak decking—lengths up to 207. 
Milling services. Nationwide delivery. 
www.boulterplywood.com, 888- 
4BOULTER. 


L.L. Jonson Lumper Мес. Co. 


& JonNsoN's WORKBENCH 


YOUR #1 
MARINE LUMBER 
RESOURCE 
MAHOGANY, TEAK, OAK, ASH,CEDAR, 
SPRUCE, FIR, CHINE & KEEL STOCK, 

MARINE PLYWOOD AND MORE! 


ANY OF OUR 3 
М 

Johnson's | 

Workbench 


О. Box 278 
563 N. Сосинлм Аук. 
Силиөттк, MI 48813 
800-292-5937 
WWW.THEWORKBENCH.COM 


WWW.DIAMONDTEAK.COM— 
True teak wood. Planing, sanding 
available. Quarter-sawn te: 
ing; tongue-and-groov 
custom work. Also mahogany and 
Spanish cedar. Highest quality. We 
ship worldwide. 215-453-2196, info@ 
diamondteak.com. 


TEAK LUMBER FROM $7.50/bf and 
teak decking from $.99/1f. Call ASI, 
800-677-1614 or e-mail your require- 
ments to rogerstevens@asihardwood. 
com. 


BOAT QUALITY FLITCH-SAWN 
% Vermont white ced: ip to 18’, 
Peter Kitonis, Box 5, Elmore, VT 
05657, 802-888-4807. 


SLOW-GROWING, OLD-GROWTH 
white oak (Quercus alba), up to 50! 
long and 42" wide. Longleaf pine 
(Pinus pilustrus) out to 50'long. Old- 
growth white pine, 22'-28" Black 
locust, American elm, and larch. 
NEW ENGLAND NAVAL TIMBERS, 
CT, 860-480-3402. 


NEWPORT 
NAUTICAL 
TIMBERS 


“Wood Sawn for Better Boatbuilders” 
White Oak Atlantic White Cedar • Cypress 
fellow Pine * Sitka Spruce 
47 NewportNaulicalTimbers.com 


PLANKING STOCK IN LENGTHS 
to 32 —Angelique, silver balli, wana, 
angelique timbers. Call for quotes. 
Gannonand Benjamin, 508-693—4658. 


HACKMATACK SHIPS KNEES— 
Architectural Knees. David Wester- 
gard, NS, 902-298-1212, djwestergard. 
il.com. www.westergardboat 


FREE CLASSIFIED 
WRITING GUIDE 
Tips on writing a 'Boat for Sale' ad, 

and how to prepare for questions 
from potential buyers. For a copy, 
call Wendy, 207-359-7714 or email 
classified@woodenboat.com. 


17’ WITTHOLZ CATBOAT with 
trailer and outboard engine. In excel- 
lent condition. $9,000. Located 
Brooklin, ME. NJ, 201 3787 or 
201-568-1441. 


WOODEN HULL—COLVIN- 
designed ocean-cruising ketch. White 
cedar on steam-bent oak ribs, with 
centerboard, spars, mast hardware, 
and more. $40,000 or best offer, jeff 
andsons2003@yahoo.com. 


REDUCED!—1970 VAGABONDIA 
38’teak ketch. Phillip Rhodes design, 
Kinley Shipyard, Hong Kong. 14" 
teak planks on yacal frames. Well 
maintained. Motivated. $39,000. 
305-849-2458. 


present. Includes 12 ‘sailing Shellba 
dinghy. $50,000, Cannell, Payne 
Page. jim@cppyacht.com, www.cpp 
yacht.com/wood.hunl. 


boat.com, 207-322-0157, traditional 
boat@uninets.net. 


27'CLASSIC WOODEN LAUNCH— 
Built 1927 by Pappy Cutler in Jones- 
port, ME. Bought by present owner 
in 1985, restored. Yanmar 4-cyl 
diesel installed three years ago. Boat 
not used in 2011, and out of water 
now. Located at J.O. Brown & Son 
ard, North Haven, ME. If inter- 
sted, please contact Foy Brown, 
207-867-4621 or me 781-259-3190, 
wren34Gearthlink.net. 
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REDUCED PRICE! $1,000—10 'Sail- 
ing dinghy, cold-molded mahogany 
hull, Exterior needs refinishing. 
0. 


Iwkenyongmail.com, 704—609— 


1953, 27'5НЕРНЕКР—Сотр1!еге1у 
rebuilt in 2006. Chrysler M47Ss, 
freshwater cooled, bronze-rubber 
impeller water pumps, electronic 
ignition. Low hours since rebuild. 
Varnish stripped, recoated, 15 coats 
hi-gloss. Hardware rechromed. Bim- 
ini top enclosure, isinglass panels. 
Full boat storage cover. Jupiter, FL 
$118,750. Doug, 
gdougieg@aol.com, www. photo 
bucket.com/babalu_photoshoot. 


BUZZARDS BAY BB25—"PRIDE," 
owned by Stuart Duncan, and built 
1993 at Brooklin Boat Yard, Maine, 
in the original gaff-rigged sloop 
configuration. Steve White delivered 
it to me in Ottawa that summer. 
Sistership to BB25 “High Cotton,” 
now owned by Jimmy Buffett (pic- 
tured). Boatis sound, complete, and 
lying in Ottawa, Canada. Has not 
sailed since 1998, and sits in dr 
storage on a Triad trailer with new 
tires (can be trailered anywhere). 
Sailed four monthsa y 
mer from 1993 to 1998 at Nepean 
Sailing Club in Ottawa. 
fast boat for someone whi 
fine boats. Contact зїп@г 

613-867-4092, or 818-601-1133. 


THE WEST POINT SKIFF—Three 


models: 16^, 18’, and 20’. See our 
website www.westpointskiff.com for 
more info, 207-389-2468. 


18'AEOLUS BOATS GRAND BANKS 
dory with trailer. It has been in stor- 
age for yea 700. Lake Tahoe 
area, 775-2 7468, talonde@ char 
ter.net. 


“SUVA,” 1925 STAYSAILSCHOONER 
designed by Ted Geary. A gorgeous 
and sound classic yacht, teak on oak. 
$139,000. Port Townsend, 360-642 
3840. See specs www 
com. E-mail schoonersuva@gmail. 
com. 


SY Mistral 


L. Francis Herreshoff Design 
No. 73, built by Britt Brothers, 
Saugus, MA in 1938. After two 
major refits and additions for 
safety, as perfect and sturdy as a 
vessel can be. 81.5'/63.5' / 8.2". 
Berthing place Flensburg, North- 
em Germany. 
Asking price €1.100.000 
For further information 
please contact; 
mistral38@gmx.de 


48'HEAD BOAT—CEDAR ON OAK, 
riveted, heavily framed. 6-71GM. COI 
contingent on repair or replacement 
of fuel tanks. $28,000 or best offer. 
207-442-7616 or 207-443-5764. 


ROYAL LOWELL 30' WOODEN 
Lobster Yacht— Cedar on oak, bronze 
fastened. Available at present stage 
of completion or with option for 
completion. $75,000. Traditional 
Boat, LLC 7-329-0157, www. 
mainetraditionalboat.com. 


HERRESHOFF 124, "EVENFALL'— 
Restored 1992. Original hardware, 
\ intai llent con- 


dition. S 
Photos 
www.woode: nboat. con hei eshoff- 
121/2. 585-248-5022. 


46' WHITICAR, 1961—WELL- 
maintained classic. Structurally 
sound, well proven, and beautifully 
maintained. M 39,000. 207-23 
2383, www.cppyacht.com. 


HAVEN 12/4—Professionally built 
in 2002, white pine on oak, bronze 
marconi rig, excellent с ondi. 


SOLID TEAK HULL AND DECK, 
laminated mast (1995), two headsails 
on furling, two electric motors, road 
trailer included. Quality construction, 
built by professional. Very nice to 
sail, clean, and always well maintained. 
$25,000. jacoulombe@hotmail.com, 
418-875-3061. 


1983 BELKOV RE-CREATION OF 


a traditional Chesapeake Bay Hooper 
Island Draketail workboat as a con- 
temporary yacht. Professionally 
restored, updated, and maintained 
by present owner since 1996. New 
Cummins 4BT diesel, more major 
upgrades in 2011. Berthed in Annap- 
olis, MD. Priced at $30,000. Jay 
Baldwin, 410-263-5315; 443-994— 
0215; kbaldwin516@gmail.com. 


LUDERS 16, LOA 26'—Complete 
restoration, New deck, Awlgrip, new 
"gyptian cotton” Dacron sails by 
Douglas Fowler. Original spruce mas 
and boom, bronze hardware, remov- 
able custom bronze outboard motor 
bracket. $18,500. Located Montgom- 
ery, NY. 845-457-4271, fischer1 1262 
hotmail.com. 


LASSIC" MAINE HARDTOP 
— Built by Goudy and Stevens 
in 1928. Maintained in top condition. 
Has won at least 10 awards in last 12 
sed elegance. $69,000. 
www.grayandgrayyachts.com, 207- 
363-7997. 


years. 


24'WHITICAR, 1964—Extensively 
restored. One of the most highl 
thought-of sport-fishing boat 
$69,000, M 7. 
cppyacht.com. 


27'5", 1932 COMMON SENSE SLOOP, 
Hull #1—Designed/built by Matt 
Walsh, San Pedro, CA. Beam 7’, draft 
Classic daysailer/racer. Substantial 
main, with 6,000-Ib. lead keel. 
Restored, in excellent condition. New 
sails, standing rigging, and roller 
furling. Rebuilt Westerbeke diesel, 
reconditioned Lewmar self-tailing 
winches. Mahogany hull, teak deck, 
Douglas-fir mast and boom, spruce 
bowspritand boomkin. Icebox, stove, 
head, new cushions, beautiful interior 
woodwork. Docked in San Diego. 
Asking $3 0. Call 858-759-2283, 
email jajhjj@cox.net. 
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OXFORD SHELL-—20.5' LOA; 2^ 
beam. Piantedosi Row Wing unit, 


Super Comp oars. Baked-on paint 
with clearcoat. $3,995. 609-567-0623. 


21'JOHN ALDEN DOUBLE-ENDED 
Sailboat—WB Plan No. 1, daysailer; 
inboard 2kW, 24-volt electric motor. 
Launched 2012. $35,000, dhughes@ 
scarsd.org. 


JORNSAILING DINGHY— 
Complete. Reduced to $5,000 ($5,700 
with trailer), Pictures available. Fair 
Haven, NJ. rwmuise@comeast.net. 
732-208-6913. 


NEWS8’. 
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JOEL WHITE 23’ SLOOP. 


1908 RICE BROS. ?7/LAUNCH. See 
picture at www.farrinsboatshop.com, 
or call 207. 5510. 


WORKI 
1951—Resto car single 
ownership. 150-hp gas inboard. УНЕ, 
fish/depth-finder, GPS. hdrinker@ 
comcast.net, 413-219-9416. 


$4,900!!! 21 MARLIN-CLASS Her- 
reshoff Sloop—Sound boat. Fish-class 
hull with two-berth cruising cabin, 
good sails, and proper galvanized 
trailer. 207-322-7070. 


©... 

IAIN OUGHTRED 22'GREYSEAL— 
Clinker-built, gunter-rigged center- 
board double-ender. WB No. 128, 
Hasse & Company jib and main; 
Dolphin 12-hp auxiliary. Fiberglassed 
hull and deck, enclosed head. 
Launched 2009. $18,500. wbroen 
kow@yahoo.com, 831-373: 


^ BEAUTIFUL I4/LAPSTRAK 
ing Dinghy—All accessories includ- 
ing trailer. Always stored indoors. 
$5,000 or best offer. Ontario, 613— 
399-3456, kurtcrist\@gmail.com. 


BRUCE KING 41'KETCH “Unicorn” 
1976—Mahogany, cold-molded hull, 
designed by Bruce King. His personal 
yacht for years. 562-594-9716, 


1938 WM. ATKIN MERIDIANYAWL 
—Built by Joel Johnson, this museum- 
quality 40 yawi was restored 2011-2012 
to original. $79,000. 310-463-6902, 
jfc7601@yahoo.com. 


ICONIC 1932 STEPHENS 
Motoryacht—Total rebuild 2009. 
New engines, gen electron 
mechanical, electrical, etc. Ly 
Seattle area. Price negotiable 
photos, history, complete details, and 
contact information at www.seadog. 
yachtflyers.com. 


Cold- 
molded, wooden spars, teak floors 
and s Built by Brion Rieff in 
2005-06. Custom Triad trailer, barely 
used. Outboard bracket, and brand- 
new 2-hp 4-stroke Honda, Harding 
sails. 908-722-0018, umgrna@veri 
zon.net. 


IAIN OUGHTRED WEE SEAL, 20" 
gaff sloop—Honduras mahogany, 
fir, sapele, okoume ionally 


ngs, FL. 70% 
able to finish. 
Serious offers considered. More pho- 
tos at www.stormportboatworl А 
Bgould47@gmail.com, 352-327-1337. 


30'SAILBOAT FRAME—Deck, bow 
to stern 305 beam 10^ Great project 


start. Stored inside. ronnyweems@ 
sbcglobal.net, 316-6 320 


CLASSIC MOTORYACHT—1926, 
62' Elco. Shown in WoodenBoat No. 
171, March/April 2003, sketch pg. 
42. Twin diesels. $500,000 invested. 
Northern CA, Asking $89,000. 415— 


26' PARECE BASS BOAT—Fully 
restored. С -on-oak, cuddy cabin, 
bimini, C 0, Monel tanks. $20,000. 


Mattapoisett, MA, 508-728-0009. 


38'LUDERS 24, 1947—38 x 24 x 6 х 


20' CEDAR-STRIP ROWBOAT— 
Piantedosi sliding-seat Row Wings, 
Dreher carbon fiber 11' oars. Used 
three times. $7, 5 
turytel.net, 715-462-9811. 


molded mahogany, completely 
restored. New Sitka mast plus alumi- 
num, good sails. Best offer. 516-639- 
1033; cutwater@earthlink.net. 
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ORIGINAL GARWOOD 50'—NEW 
455 Cat diesel, 180 hrs., 42 mph. 
$400,000 spent on restoration. Most 
historically valuable yacht in the 
world. Garwood Sr. personal yacht, 
owned until his death in 1971. О: 
inal cold-molded. Will accept partial 
trade. Sexiest yacht ever built. Loca- 
tion north FL. $395,000, 850-370— 
6224. 


17' CHRIS-CRAFT 1949 BARREL- 
back—Complete, and professional 


45'REUEL PARKER SHARPIE “IBIS” 
—2010 gaff schooner, Shoal-draft, 
self-righting, Gulf Stream proven. 
Ready to cruise, $125,000. Email 
info@parker-marine.com, 207-691— 
5896. 


PATINA, 19? CALEDONIA YAWL— 
The ultimate picnic craft. Wooden- 
Boat Show winner, and 2010 show 
poster child. With trailer, $36,500. 
203-834-2032, edsegen@optonline. 
net. 


36'GRAND BANKS, 1972—FULLY 
renovated, new systems. 2007 Yanm: 
110-hp diesels, 209 hours. New elec- 
tronics. epbws.com/sarah-carol/, 
$114,500, carl@fltripp.com. 


23' ENGLISH CUT R, 2010— 
Mahogany, white oak, bronze fastened. 
48-volt inboard electric motor, trailer. 
$19,950, Mainc. Contact George, 
juliepatalex@comeast.net. 


restoration with over 500 bd ft of new 
mahogany. Boat runs true, smooth, 
and straight with no vibration, even 
at top speed. Over $55,000 invested. 
$51,500. 231-313-6721. 


16'OLD WHARF DORY—Beam 4'6", 
okoume marine ply, locust, bronze, 
8'oars. $6,000. 508-349-2383, or 
walter@ oldwharf.com, www.oldwharf. 
com. 


50' SCHOONER—SUR 
Bristol condition. Value $750,000. 
Offered at $350,000. Ready for blue 
water! Visitwww.1930schoonermistress. 
com to learn more. 904-347-3763. 


1946 HINCKLEY H21—98'6" < 
4'7" (21' waterline). Hull #761B. 
Incredibly rare (second of 20 sisters 
built). Legends attached to this boat: 
designed by John Alden, drawn by 
rl Alberg, built by Hinckley. Exten- 
e 2012 restoration. Incredibly 
original. New: paint, varnish, sails, 
standing/running rigging, lines, 
bronze blocks, fenders, safety gear, 
etc. Extensive 2012 out-of-water sur 
vey. Achingly beautiful. Currently 
coastal Connecticut. Extensive doc- 
umentation at http://1946hinckley 
h21.blogspot.com. Over $40,000 spent 
on restoration alone. Offered at 
$29,900. 203-545-2784. 


11'LAPSTRAKE DINGHY—MADE 
in Maine, as-new condition, $4,000. 
With trailer, motor, and fishing gear 
package, $5,000. 813-731-7945. 


HAVEN 124—CEDAR HULL, WHITE 
oak ribs, vertical grain fir spars, lead 
keel, mahogany transom, seats, trailer, 
covers. Used three summers in Mon- 


tana. $22,000. anorris@norriswood 
working.com. 


1946 CASEY YAWL 36'— 
3JH, 260 hrs. Teak decks, woodstoves, 
bronze hardware and fastened. Yearly 
work conducted. Original, nimble, 
lovely. $37,500, Maine. Details: www. 
woodenboatforsale.tumblr.com. 


7" ($125,000 USD) is an excel- 
lent example of the highly reputable 
Concordia Yawl design. Completed 
in 1957, she was built by the German 
hipyard Abeking & Rasmussen, and 
sold/commissioned by Concordia 
Company, South Dartmouth, MA. 
She has been lovingly cared for, and 
isin ship shape condition. Visit www. 
dolce1957 for complete listing, and 
contact information. 


24’ CHUCK PAINE CAROL—COLD- 
molded, excellent condition, well 
maintained. A rare gem. www;jonr.ca. 
604-990-9659. 


MODIFIED WEE LASSIE II—NEW, 
stapleless. Red cedar, Kentucky, and 
Peruvian walnut, butternut, basswood, 
Details: www.lordwoodcraft.com. 
$3,500. Phone 413-695-2119, or 
email robtlord@gmail.com. 


1970 EGG HARBOUR 36'—ALL 
wood. All inside wood refinished; 
needs work outside. Call 423-331- 
2974. 


ESAPEAKE 20—Well main- 
tained. Varnished wood spars, trailer, 
ready to sail. $11,500. 410-544-4854. 


gaff-rigged double-ender, 1997, sister 
to “Annie.” Cedar on oak, bronze 
fastened, mahogany cabin and trim, 
spruce spars with Fenwick Williams— 
designed cutter rig. A one-owner, 
lovely and capable vessel in excellent 
condition! 16-hp Yanmar diesel. 
$34,000. Located Belfast, ME. 207- 
342-5981, pmckinney@fairpoint.net. 
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1967 STEPHENS, 45' Sportfisher- 
man—Twin 8V-53 Detroit diesels, 
516-hp, AwlGrip paint, teck decks 
and transom, bottom refastened, 
excellent condition, GKW generator, 
new electronics. Valued at $120,000. 
For sale at $75,000 or best offer. 
Berthed in Vallejo, CA. 707-888-2298. 


33'FRIENDSHIP SLOOP—45'LOA, 
c1900, Wilbur Morse-built “Black- 


jack.” Carvel cedar on oak frame, 


replanked 2001. Full iron-shoe exte- 
rior ba , mahogany trunk cabin/ 
cockpit, Edson worm-gear/wheel 
steering. Gaff-rigged, spruce spars, 
Dacron sails, (main, staysail, jib). 
Needs restoration. $16,500 or best 
offer, RI. 401-441-7606, wkm@cox.net. 


2012 PENOBSCOT 17—DESIGNED 
by Arch Davis, never launched. Stun- 
ning example of woodworking skill. 
Seller is making unique offer. 562— 
594-9716. 


T/"CRUISING BEACH CATAMARAN 
—Beam 9'2”, solid decks, kick-up 
centerboard and rudder, all disman- 
ded. Batten-seam hulls of A" marine 
plywood. Cedar spars, sails, rigging, 
and cradle dollies. Boat located in 
Indiana. 31 -2087. 


ТЕР BREWER CARIB KETCH—32" 
LOA x 9'6"* 4'8". White cedar, strip- 
plank, epoxy glued, white oak keel, 
deadwood, floors, etc. Mahogany 
transom and rudder. Bronze fastened. 
Hull is planked, very fair, and in very 
good condition. Deck is framed in 
white ash (needs re-building). On 
heavy spruce cradle, ready to trans- 
port. Call Dave at 207-947-4511, 
dave.witham@wbreae.com. A, 
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| SAVE A CLASSIC 


VARLET 
A 1930 Lawley launch 


with the means, knowledge, and appreciation to keep her going. 


Right—VARLET, a pedigreed launch that's been with the same family since her 1930 launching, is available to a new owner 


VARLET 
Particulars 
LOA 30^ 
Beam 7 
Draft 18" 
Power 145-hp GM gas engine 


Designed by Geo. F. Lawley & Son 


Built by Geo. F. Lawley & Son, 
Neponset, MA, 1930 as hull No. 1,752 


by Maynard Bray 


aving appreciated an earlier launch. named 

ZANDIDATE that served his father's 1889, 108" 
Lawley-built schooner MERLIN, Ralph E. Forbes 
ordered another boat much like CANDIDATE from the 
same builder almost a half-century later. This was 
VARLET, which he used for fishing and for trips around 
Naushon, the Forbes family’s island that lies just south 
of Cape Cod. Forbes used the boat as well for shuttling 
back and forth to nearby Woods Hole. 

VARLET, after being cared for and used by three gen- 
erations of the Forbes family, needs a new home—one, 
they hope, that will treat her with the same understand- 
ing care that they have. Although VARLET has been 
upgraded with a new engine in 2004 and the systems 
that go with it (including a fuel tank), and has had a bit 
of structural work done, I expect more will be needed 
to put this 83-year-old craft in show condition, if that’s 
to be a goal of the new owner. 

Unlike so many boats this age, however, VARLET 
has escaped major modifications; her double-planked 
mahogany hull even retains its original varnished 
finish. 

“She is an excellent boat for entertaining. Unlike 
most boats of her size, she seats eight to twelve people 
comfortably, glides through the water fully loaded, and 
is relatively quiet so passengers can converse easily,” 
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according to one of her present owners, who states that 
her speed, with the present engine, is 13-15 knots. 


ARLET indeed is a classic and despite her not 

particularly being in jeopardy (she's boathouse- 
stored and annually maintained), she's so special that 
I couldn't resist featuring her in Save a Classic. I hope 
this helps secure a worthy buyer. Unlike the virtually 
untouched catboat ALBATROSS featured on page 88, 
VARLET has been used continuously, so there's no rea- 
son to freeze her out from further service. My hope 
is that the new owner places her with an experienced 
boatbuilder-restorer who appreciates the boat’s history 
and is capable of giving VARLET whatever she needs 
that's appropriate to her pedigree. This is definitely not 
a boat-for-free, but the asking price, Гуе been assured, 
will be reasonable. A 


Maynard Bray is WoodenBoat’s technical editor. 


For more information or to make arrangements to inspect VARLET, 
contact one of the original owner's grandchildren, either Beatrice 
Manz (Beatrice.manz@tufts.edu) or Anthony Forbes (anthonyforbes@ 
mac.com) 


Send candidates for Save a Classic to Maynard Bray, WoodenBoat, 
Р.О. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616. 
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Take West Marine 

st Marine, { 
дерес with you—anywhere, 
, anytime! 


Boating's best selection 
is now available on your 
phone or tablet! 


Find everything you need for your 
boat, and your boating lifestyle, 
anytime you've got an internet 
connection. We've made it easier 
than ever to shop online from your 
desktop or laptop computer, tablet 
or on your mobile phone. So now, 
wherever you go West Marine can 
go with you! 

Download our digital catalogs at 
westmarine.com. Or download our 
free mobile app from the iTunes 
store or from Google Play. Now 
you can shop online with us 24/7 тишн 
from wherever you are. 


ры = - oe Sore Scan the QR code with your 
= Smartphone to visit westmarine.com 
- — and shop the e-catalogs now. 
x ss To scan a QR code, first download 
a free QR code reader app. 
Sa Follow us on: 
vai! [3 
D wo 
Тире, 


App Store 


Visit our stores! For the location H - (o) 
nearest you, or to shop 24/7, # est M a ri n e 


go to westmarine.com For your life on the water" 


IE 
XInterlux 
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X Interlux 


With over 100 years experience in the science of boat care, our varnishes have 
been specially formulated to provide the best treatments available for your boat. 
So that leap of faith is really just one small step - towards the fantastic finish 
and high level of protection you demand. 

Whether traditional tung oil varnish, urethane alkyd or extended performance 
with two-part polyurethane, we have a range of options. Contact us today or 
visit www.yachtpaint.com 


Apply the Interlux heritage to the whole of your boat. No matter how big or small. 
Interlux Varnish — be more than proud. 


3° Interlux® the AkzoNobel logo and all products mentioned are trademarks от, or licensed to, AkzoNobel. © Akzo Nobel N.V. 2012. 


